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WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SHOW 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 19-22, 1902 


CHAMPIONS OF BREED AND FIRST PRIZE WINNERS IN OPEN CLASSES 


BREED 
OPEN OPEN CHAMPIONS 
DOGS BITCHES DOGS 
AND BITCHES 
AIREDALE 
TERRIERS Clonmel Clonmel Clonmel 
Bed Rock Coronation Coronation 
PAROS TROND: wiccssinds. wascaarcve Geisha Queen 
BEAGLES 
Not St Middlesex Windholme’s 
13 inches Pleader Cycle | Wind- 
Over 13 Champion Champion f holme’s 
inches and~ Windholme’s Windholme’s Bangle 
not over 15 Robino 11 Bangle J 
BLACK AND TAN 
(Manchester) + F Rochelle Welles- 
Terrier { Wellesbourne t Winner bourne 
riers Wandel Charity Wandcl 
BLOODHOUNDS Warrior Girl Warrior 
BOSTON 
TERRIERS Lord Remlik Remlik 
Derby Bonnie Bonnie 
BULL Docs 
45lbs.and over Portland .......... ) 
Under 75 lbs. 2 ee eee | 
aie § Champion Lady } Portland 
WUMGOT: 40108, > caccicsews } Dockleaf | 
40 lbs. and over.......... Thackerey Soda J 


BULL TERRIERS 


Not exceeding | Champion Wentworth 
30 Ibs. (Little Flyer Vixen Yorkville 
: , §Ch. Princeton Yorkville Belle 
30 lbs. or over 1 Monarch Belle 
COCKER SPANIELS 
yi Fritz III Surpr'se 
ny solid color | , Hampton N48 - 
except black { Madoc Fashion Chief Ii. 
Parti-colored Chief II Surrender 
COLLIES 
Other than sable or } Prize Moreton 
sable and white Tont ‘ Hebe Moreton 
Hanover Moreton Hebe 
Rough { Victor Hebe 
ann “lg ce acca: “caseeseane Wellesbourne Veto 
DACHSHUNDE 
Red Rotbart M Dilly ' a 
Other than red Rupert M Topsy M ¢ Rupert M. 
SURNOEOTIS. 60 Soeachaes) 4 9) be eendaes Spot 
DEERHOUNDS Norval Norna Norval 
ENGLISH 
SETTERS Champion Barton Mallwyd Barton 
Tory Queen Tory 
FIELD SPANIELS 2 
Black § Ch, Encliffe Ch. Annoy- Weald- 
t Bishop ance \ ‘stone 
Other than § Ch Saybrook Woolton Madge 
black t Popcorn Dagmar } g 
Fox HounpDs 
English Hector SOU > savawesess 
American Bragdon GCROTNOE.  iseccceres 
Fox TERRIERS c ‘ 
. Don h. Norfolk 
Smooth Cesario Clorita | a 
: : ) Champion Champion Stu 
Wire Haired ) Hands Up Hot Stuff J 
FRENCH 
BULL DoGs Maurice Rodney Mignon .......... 


BREED 
OPEN OPEN CHAMPIONS 
DOGS BITCHES DOGS 
AND BITCHES 
GORDON 
SETTERS Downham Heather Downham 
Victor Charm Victor 
GREAT DANES Ch. Sandor / : { Sandor 
Vominn j Ch. Portia Vom Inn 
IRISH Rock 
SETTERS F { St. Lambert ock- 
Rockwood Jr. j Mollie wood, Jr. 
IRISH 
TERRIERS Champion Iroquois Champion 
Masterpiece Eileen Masterpiece 
MASTIFFS Prince of Holland’s Prince of 
Wales Queen Wales 
MEWPOURDELANDS ~ ccsccicecs. © «scteceeed Captain 


OLD ENGLISH 


SHEEP DoGs Robin Adair Winifred Robin Adair 


POINTERS 5 * t 4 
{Lansdowne | Lansdowne 
Under 55 lbs. | Malt _ feteeeeee : Malt 
55 lbs.and over King bahar ge 
" j Ch. Westlake ( 
WHEOL 90 IDB. © cid ciicccre i Startle { 
50 Ibs. and over .......... Belle Westlake ........;. 
POMERANIANS 
Black (not | 3 7s. 
over8lbs.) { Prof. Ruskin Viva | Nubian 
Other than black § Nubian Rebel 


Thirlsmere j 


(not over 81bs.) | Rebel Baby 


POODLES 


Curly (black) Milo Fils Maisie Milo Fils 


Curly (Except | Beppo of 
black) {Thrandeston ‘tcrttttts teteeeeees 

PuGs 

Black Ne NOE i avveiceas " peseveacays 

BES CUOE = vabseediae . “Sawadasces Ch. Loki 
RUSSIAN WOLF 

HOUNDS Fernbrook Fernbrook © Fernbrook 

Ivan Alixe Ivan 

SCOTTISH 


TERRIERS Endcliffe __ Endcliffe Endcliffe 
Chappie HeatherCharm Heather Charm 
SKYE 
TERRIERS Moorland | 
§ 


§ Moorland 
Lad t 


Queen Lad 


ST. BERNARDS 


R h \ Mayor of Columbia’s Mayor of 
cs ) Watford om bad + 
: ) Newton Abbot Dolly Dolly 
Smooth 1 Squire Varden Varden 
Toy SPANIELS ‘ 
os sie e113 § Persever- 
King Charles Perseverance Lillie } _ ance 
Blenheim Champion Rollo .......... me “? 
ee , § Ashton Darnall Darnall 
Prince Charles { Hefender Kitty Kitty 
oe 5 Ashton 
MENON Sis. aWacedensall’ & ¢ segecemens ) Aristocrat 
Japanese Totaro Yuka Senn Beri Senn 


Toy TERRIERS 
j Endcliffe 


Not Maltese or 
YOGMBIESOOL PF ccccccsces § voescsecce we 
over 8 lbs. | Majesty 
WELSH TERRIERS Rock of Brynafon Cedarvale 
arlech Mab Hard Cash 
YORKSHIRE . 
TERRIERS Endcliffe Endcliffe Endcliffe 
Mirthful Mirthful Mirthful 








FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


Modern Seamanship. By Austin M. Knight. 
D. Van Nostrand & Company. 
OMMANDER KNIGHT, U.S. N., is a 
thoroughly practical seaman, and he 
has written a thoroughly practical book 
which covers a wider field than most volumes 
which have been written on this subject. 
It touches every conceivable topic from 
splicing a rope to taking a disabled vessel in 
tow in bad weather, or handling a steamer 
around a dock. It is also very elaborately and 
practically illustrated, and is a book that 
should be in the library of every Corinthian 
Sailorman. 
The English Turf. By Charles Richardson. 
Dodd, Mead & Company. 
Tus is a very complete and entertainingly 
written story of the English turf, with a 
record of its courses and horses. Just at this 
time, when American horses are being entered 
in such great numbers at English meetings, 
this is a book of peculiar interest, with its dis- 
cussion of modern courses, trainers, training 
grounds, jockeys, breeding and lines of blood. 
It is an important contribution to the liter- 
ature of the turf and must appeal to every 
horseman. 


The Nineteenth Hole. By Van Tassel Sut- 
phen. Harper & Brothers. 


Mz. SurpHEN was the first American to 
turn golf to literary advantage and remains 
to this day the most entertaining of those who 
write our golf stories. The present volume 
attests to the merit of this ranking. 

The Bears of Blue River. By Charles Major. 

Doubleday, McClure & Company. 

A THOROUGHLY enjoyable “bear story” for 
boys. 

In the Forest. By Maximilian Foster. 


Tus is another of the many books, now 
appearing, of animal stories, quasi-fiction and 
quasi-fact. It is an excellent book for boys 
despite its taking some liberties with the 
animals. 

Animal Life. A first book of zoology. By 
David Starr Jordan and Vernon L. Kellogg. 

D. Appleton & Company. 
Aw inviting and instructive book to the 
beginning student of animal life. 

The Outcasts. By W. A. Fraser. Illustrated 
by Arthur Heming. Scribners’. 
Tus is quite the best of Mr. Fraser’s recent 
stories of animal life, and the volume is very 
much enhanced by the drawings of Arthur 


Heming, though the artist’s work does not 
seem so convincing as it was in Mr. Fraser’s 
other volume. 


Lives of the Hunted. By Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mz. Seron’s animal stories are always 
fascinating and arouse sympathy for the beast 
even though we realize, as we read, that the 
author invariably idealizes his dumb subjects 
to a degree quite incompatible with truthful 
delineation of brute character. The best tale 
in the present volume is Johnny Bear, which is 
more like the author’s earlier stories and has 
less suggestion of fiction. ‘‘ Krag” which opens 
Lives of the Hunted, emphasizes the artificial 
note Mr. Seton allows now and again to creep 
into his stories. It is so idealized as to de- 
tract from its interest. Indeed it comes pre- 
cious near being maudlin, which does not at 
all reflect the nature of its author. Mr. 
Seton’s animal stories cannot always be de- 
pended upon as natural history, but they are 
always entertaining. 


A Yearina Yawl. By Russell Doubleday. 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 
A PLEASING yarn of a seven thousand mile 
cruise down the Mississippi River, across the 
Gulf of Mexico, and up the Atlantic Coast to 
Norfolk, by four boys in a thirty-five-foot yawl 
of their own construction. 


The Royal Game of Golf. By F. T. Rich- 
ards. R. H. Russell. 


A QuaInT and exceedingly well executed 
series of figures using golf as an excuse for 
some very artistic and skilful drawings of 
figures in costumes of the different periods 
from 1565 to 1840. Mr. Richards’ knowledge 
of the golf clubs, however, is more limited. 
It makes an attractive portfolio of loose 
pages. ; 

Our Houseboat on the Nile. By Lee Bacon. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 

Tue story of a trip on the Nile in a dahabeah, 
and some suggestions for those who con- 
template a similar trip. 


Nature’s Biographies. By Clarence Moores 
Weed. Doubleday, Page & Company. 
Mx. WEED is not only a deep student of na- 
ture but one who tells what he has to say most 
interestingly. This little book concerns the 
butterfly, moths, grasshoppers and the fly, 
and is very entertainingly instructive as well 
as fully illustrated. 
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THE GREAT TWO-YEAR-OLDS OF LAST 


YEAR 


AND THEIR THREE- 


YEAR-OLD PROMISE 


By ARTHUR F. BOWERS 





FAIRLY well- 
known Ameri- 
an jockey, but 
not one of the 
foremost rank, 
remarked the 
other day, as 
he was about to 
sail for Eur- 
ope, that he 
feared Mr. 
William C. 
Whitney’s famous colt, Nasturtium, would 
be unsuccessful in the Epsom Derby. When 
asked if he had any special reason for dis- 
trust of this racer’s prospects in the most 
celebrated turf contest of the world, he 
replied: “The turn at the Tattenham 
corner on the Derby course is so extremely 
sharp and so difficult that it strikes me so 
big a horse as Nasturtium will not be able 
to overcome its difficulties.” The comment 
made by this rider shows how poor is often 
the judgment of jockeys, even of those who 
attain an average measure of success. It 
is true that the Tattenham corner is 
abrupt, and that there is at times a trou- 
blesome crowding at that place, but many 
Derby winners have been horses of excep- 
tional size. The unbeaten Ormonde, for 
instance, undoubtedly one of the mightiest 














champions in horse flesh ever seen in any 
country, and the winner of the Derby of 
his year, was an enormous fellow, of im- 
mense height, and proportions almost 
gigantic. He was the all-conquering vic- 
tor of his day, and, in fact, great numbers 
of British experts consider him to have 
been unsurpassed in prowess among the 
greatest horses of the centuries. 

In glancing hastily at the achievements 
and the merits of prominent American 
two-year-olds of the season of 1901 that 
are likely to secure new honors in 1902, it 
will hardly be disputed that more interest 
is felt by Americans generally in Nastur- 
tium than in any other colt of his age, not 
because his exploits last year were incom- 
parable, although they were certainly dis- 
tinguished, but for the reason that he is 
the selected representative of a_ great 
American stable in the English Derby, and 
it is now likely that if he goes to the post 
fit and well, and in form equal to that 
which he displayed last fall, he will be a 
creditable exponent of Yankee hopes and 
aspirations on the British turf. 

At the close of last autumn Mr. Whitney 
was the fortunate owner of a wonderful 
array of colts and fillies whose perform- 
ances had been brilliant, and whose class 
and quality were indisputable. When we 


Copyrighted, 1902, by the Out1nG Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
































Yankee. 


mention Nasturtium, Goldsmith, Yankee, 
Endurance-By-Right, and Blue Girl, not to 
speak of King Hanover, Gold Seeker, anda 
number of other youngsters of considerable 
reputation, the minds of turfmen recur to 
a long list of notable victories in impor- 
tant stakes. With so many to choose from 
Mr. Whitney decided to send Nasturtium 
across the ocean. 

In numerous instances colts and fillies 
which had done well in this country have 
gone to pieces in health and strength on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and have 
either died abroad or been made almost 
useless for further racing. Duke of Ma- 
genta, Falsetto, Tommy Atkins, and sev- 
eral others might be referred to. It is to 
be hoped that better fortune will attend 
the career of Nasturtium in the Old 
World. THe is a splendid-looking fellow, 
and in the Flatbush Stakes, at a distance 
of seven furlongs, he proved beyond eavil 
that he had staying power as well as speed. 
Some censorious critics found fault with 
this colt, declaring that he was somewhat 
flashy in appearance, and not of the hardy, 
lasting, wear-and-tear sort. These fault- 


finders hardly seemed to be justified in 
their censure. John Huggins, the Ameri- 
can trainer who has been so remarkably 
successful abroad, preferred Nasturtium to 
handle for Mr. Whitney for the Derby and 
other great prizes in England, to any other 
animal in Mr. Whitney’s stable. Few per- 
sons who know anything about racing will 
deny Mr. Huggins’s conspicuous ability in 
the selection of the best horses, as well as 
in training and managing noble types. It 
was highly regrettable that, owing to an 
accident at or near the starting point, Nas- 
turtium had no chance in the Futurity, by 
far the richest turf prize in America, to 
prove his actual merit. On that occasion, 
in a big field which included most of the 
choicest two-year-olds in the country, he 
was practically “left” at or near the post, 
and merely cantered over the course. In 
the early part of the season he was inter- 
fered with and fouled in an important con- 
test, and it was not until the last few weeks 
of racing in the United States in 1901 that 
he set the seal on his greatness. Then he 
made it clear that his place was at the top, 
or very close to the top, among all the run- 
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ners of his age anywhere on this Continent. 
In the spring months of the first year of 
the new century the opinion gained 
ground that most of the American two- 
year-olds which appeared in public early 
in the season were not true stars; but long 
before midsummer had been reached, that 
superb filly, Blue Girl, bearing the colors 
of John E. Madden, had made good her 
title to be ranked alongside the best of her 
age and sex that had been seen on our 
courses for generations. She is a splen- 


the doings of the two-year-olds, which 
he now owns exclusively, were sufticiently 
impressive to warrant extended study. Mr. 
Whitney spared no outlay in strengthening 
his turf forces, and the purchases which he 
made between the first day of May and the 
last day of October astonished every one 
who had anything to do with the unap- 
proachable sport. He bought Nasturtium 
for $50,000 from Mr. Anthony L. Aste, who 
was known for years in this city as “ Tony 
the Bootblack,” because of his ownership 

















Goldsmith. 


did specimen of a royal princess among 
racers. For a part of the season she was 
suffering fromrheumatism,and this trouble 
interfered with her series of meritorious 
triumphs. Mr. Whitney was a silent part- 
ner with Mr. Madden in the ownership of 
Blue Girl, and in the autumn he bought 
out Mr. Madden’s interest, and therefore 
become her sole possessor. 

The limits of this article will not allow 
any review of the performances of the 
older horses in Mr. Whitney’s stable, but 


and control of a big combination of boot- 
blacking stands. Mr. Aste was not the pos- 
sessor of a huge stable, but he had been 
lucky enough to win a-number of races 
with Jack Point and with Sadducee, and 
had displayed excellent judgment in pur- 
chasing Nasturtium when that colt was 
sold in the settlement of the partner- 
ship between Mr. J. G. Follansbee and Mr. 
William Astor Chanler. Tony the Bootblack 
secured the colt at auction for $4,500, and, 
therefore, made a handsome profit on the 
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investment when the big son of Water- 
cress was turned over to Mr. Whitney for 
$50,000. The buyer of Nasturtium before 
the season was over had secured from Mr. 
Madden his entire interest, not only in 
Blue Girl, but also in Yankee, and some 
other colts and fillies of rare excellence. 
The figures at which Mr. Madden parted 
with his interest in these two-year-olds 
were not made public, but they certainly 
must have been sky-serapers. Such cracks 
were worth a great deal of money. In the 


of last year, the prevailing impression was 
that the young colts and fillies of 1901 
would prove to be of no surpassing merit. 
This idea was completely dispelled long 
before the last important stake had been 
decided in the fall. Few years in the his- 
tory of the American turf have known so 
radiant a galaxy of two-year-old stars as 
that which includes Nasturtium, Endur- 
ance-By-Right, Blue Girl, Heno, Yankee, 
Goldsmith, Alan-a-Dale, Compute, Leon- 
ora Loring, and constellations of others. 














Nasturtium, Entered for the English Derby. 


final days of the season the imperial filly, 
Endurance-By-Right, who had won a mem- 
orable series of prizes and honors against 
worthy antagonists of towering class, was 
transferred by Mr. Schorr, the well-known 
Memphis turfman, to Mr. Whitney at a 
price which must have been above $30,000, 
and her exploits had been so dazzling that 
even $40,000 would not have seemed an 
extravagant sum to pay for her. 

As already said in this article, when 
Morris Park threw open its gates in May 


In fact, there were twice a score of young 
racers whose performances would have 
been considered at least praiseworthy in an 
average season, but which were eclipsed in 
the lustre of the feats of the champion 
novices of the turf in that great season. 
Among so many animals of marked qual- 
ity it is difficult to pick out any single one 
and award the palm of supremacy to that 
one above all others. If Nasturtium had 
taken part in as many races as Goldsmith 
did, as Blue Girl and Endurance-By-Right 
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did, and in those races had borne himself 
as nobly as he did in the Flatbush Stakes, 
there might be little room left for argu- 
ment. Goldsmith is a little fellow of 
indomitable pluck and inexhaustible stay- 
ing power, and he is the idol of legions of 
experienced turfmen, whose admiration of 
bulldog courage in the thoroughbred is 
unbounded; but, as Nasturtium and Gold- 
smith were together in the same stable for 
a considerable time, and as Mr. Whitney 
and Mr. Rogers and Mr. Huggins selected 


and merit, but last year in the United 
States there were Nasturtium, Goldsmith, 
Heno, Yankee, Alan-a-Dale, and a dozen 
more, whose names might be included in 
the list of extremely fast colts, while Blue 
Girl, Endurance-By-Right, and Leonora 
Loring were fillies of startling speed, and 
will be remembered for many a day for the 
remarkable character of their two-year-old 
form, no matter what they may do or may 
not do hereafter. It may possibly happen 
that rheumatism, or lameness, or some 
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Blue Girl. 


Nasturtium, rather than Goldsmith, to go 
abroad, it may reasonably be inferred that 
those who had the best opportunities of 
deciding on the relative merits of the two 
made up their minds that, good as Gold- 
smith was, Nasturtium was even better. 
It was an amazing season for the achieve- 
ments and the qualities of the colts and 
also of the fillies among the youngsters. 
Only at long intervals on the turf of any 
country are both sexes represented by 
troops of two-year-olds of eminent class 


other ailment may interfere with Blue 
Girl’s future pride of place. Leonora Lor- 
ing was very sick at one time last season, 
and possibly she may not train on. Endur- 
ance-By-Right was a wonderfully rugged, 
strong-bodied, as well as_ stout-hearted 
filly, and there is every reason to believe 
that her career on the turf will be long, 
and will be crowded with notable feats. 
Great two-year-olds do not always become 
great three-year-olds. But Endurance-By- 
Right is a filly among ten thousand. 
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Mr. Foxhall Keene, the All-Round Expert Sportsman. Photograph by Alman & Co. 
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While Mr. Whitney’s stable at the close 
of the season was far stronger in two-year- 
olds than any other one in the country, 
John E. Madden’s colors were carried until 
the later months by a marvelous collection 
of flyers. Blue Girl, Yankee, and Heno, 
and a dozen or more of others of less value, 
but still of no mean reputation, were 
trained and developed by him, and gained 
abundant laurels and prizes for him and 
for his associates. Blue Girl came to hand 
early, and was raced freely at Morris Park 
in the spring. Mr. Madden decided not to 
hutry Yankee and Heno, and he managed 
them with masterly patience and care. 
Yankee had run only twice before he eap- 
tured his dazzling turf diadem in the 
Futurity. Heno was not brought out until 
the season was well advanced, and then he 
made it plain beyond doubt that his proper 
place was in the foremost division. Mr. 
Clarence H. Mackay bought him at a most 
generous expenditure from Mr. Madden. 
A special race was arranged with Endur- 
ance-By-Right, and although the filly pre- 
vailed handsomely over the colt, still Heno 
in that affair displayed a flight of speed 
which aroused the hearty enthusiasm of 
every spectator. Later, at Morris Park, 
he defeated the Futurity winner, Yankee, 
in the renowned Matron Stakes, and left 
no doubt in the mind of any observer that 
he was worth all the money Mr. Mackay 
had paid for him. It is true that Yankee 
was conceding weight to Heno, and it is by 
no means certain that Heno will be able 
to vanquish Yankee at even weights when 
they meet in the mighty three-year-old 
battles of 1902. In fact, most of our high- 
browed and bald-headed racing sages be- 
lieve Yankee to be the superior of the two. 
Yankee is a colt of remarkable power and 
muscular development, as well as speed, 
and it is probable will turn out to be an 
excellent stayver at the long distances, 
although his dam, Correction, was only a 
sprinter. Correction was an amazingly 
fast sprinter, however, and Yankee’s sire, 
Hanover, was a champion over extended 
journeys, and has almost to a certainty 
handed down his sturdiness and strength 
of heart to his distinguished son. 

In the West there were some two-year- 
olds last vear which ran well, and did not 
eome East at all. Among these was Abe 
Frank; but the study of all of his running 
in public, and, in fact, a careful review of 


the races of every two-year-old in the West 
who was not seen at any time in the East, 
leads to the conclusion that there were in 
1901 at least a half dozen among the colts 
and fillies shown on the courses in this 
State that were better performers and of 
somewhat higher class than the best of 
those which remained in the West. Endur- 
ance-By-Right won several races in the 
West before she was brought to the New 
York tracks. 

It was deeply regretted among thousands 
and tens of thousands of admirers of the 
great sport of the turf that the famous 
Keene stable, the most popular, the most 
celebrated, and the most honored of Ameri- 
can stables for many years, was under a 
cloud of ill-fortune in this country in 1901, 
after the June meeting of the Coney 
Island Jockey Club. Mr. James R. Keene’s 
faultless filly, Cap-And-Bells, one of the 
most beautiful, most graceful, and charm- 
ing mares that the sun ever looked upon, 
and a racer of superb quality and speed, 
as well as beauty, won the English Oaks in 
a style that will never be forgotten by 
those who saw her victory. This, of 
course, was a very great honor. To win 
the Oaks is only second to winning the 
Derby itself, and American turfmen are 
eagerly anticipating for Mr. Keene at no 
very distant day the glory of a triumph in 
the Derby. It is not generally supposed, 
however, that the Keene stable has in it a 
three-year-old which can secure the daz- 
zling crown of the turf at Epsom this sea- 
son. Nevertheless, the Keenes, father and 
son, Mr. James R. Keene and Mr. Foxhall 
P. Keene, are represented abroad by many 
high-class racers, including Cap-And-Bells. 
Unfortunately, the Keene colors: were not 
carried by any two-year-old of great fame 
or invincible speed in the United States last 
season. It was an unlucky year for the 
two-year-olds owned by the Keenes which 
were raced in this country. Moreover, the 
stable suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Tommy Atkins abroad, in the change of 
form of the brilliant three-year-old colt, 
Conroy, that won the Brooklyn Handicap 
in magnificent fashion, but fell off in train- 
ing, and could not race again in 1901. 
Conroy is now in England; so is Chacor- 
nae, the Futurity winner of a few years 
ago. Another misfortune which befell the 
Keene colors last summer in this country 
was the going lame of the top-notch ‘colt, 
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Mr. Clarence Mackay, Champion Racquet Player of America. 


Photograph by Davis & Sanford. 
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Commando, who undoubtedly would have 
been first in the Realization but for trou- 
ble with his hoofs. This affection became 
so serious that Commando was retired to 
the stud, to the heartfelt sorrow of hosts 
of admirers who desired to see this cham- 
pion racer stand up and go on conquering 
and to conquer. The Goddess of Fortune 
was so unkind to the Keene stable last sea- 
son in the United States that in 1902 she 
ought to lavish her favors heartily on these 
liberal and enterprising owners, whose col- 
ors are the peerless white with blue spots. 


immensely improved Saratoga course, the 
highest honors of the American turf will 
be fought for this year. It is true that the 
American Derby in Chicago has a reputa- 
tion of its own, and on many oceasions 
Eastern colts and fillies have been sent to 
the second city of the United States to 
compete at Washington Park; but the ill- 
fortune of the best of the representatives 
of the Eastern stables on the shores of 
Lake Michigan has been proverbial. Colts 
of the magnificent quality and fame of 
Domino, and others of true merit have 














Heno, 


Among the two-year-olds of 1901 which 
have been mentioned in this article as of 
genuine importance and high promise, it is 
likely that few will be seen in public at 
the outset of the racing season of 1902 in 
America. The most notable and valuable 
three-year-old stakes are not decided until 
some advance has been made from the first 
weeks of sport in this State, and it is, of 
course, universally admitted that within 
the limits of this city, with the addi- 
tion of the transformed, developed, and 


been badly defeated at Washington Park. 
The blackest clouds of ill-lueck as a rule 
have hovered over the finest racers which 
have been sent from the Atlantie coast to 
Illinois. Several of the two-year-olds of 
1901 which have been referred to in this 
contribution are entered in the American 
Derby, but the probabilities are that the 
best battles among our choicest three-year- 
olds of 1902 will be almost exclusively 
confined to the East. It may be that the 
Eastern colors will be conspicuous in mid- 
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summer at the foremost of the Western 
meetings, that of Washington Park, but the 
decisive struggles tor supremacy will be 
settled in this city and in Saratoga. 

It should not be forgotten that Morris 
Park, Gravesend, Sheepshead Bay, and 
Brighton are all included within the limits 
of this metropolis, and Saratoga is now so 
completely under the control of New York 
turfmen that it is practically a New York 
City track, although it is at a considerable 
distance from Madison Square. As Nas- 
turtium has been sent abroad, he will not 
be seen upon any American course this 
In Mr. Whitney’s wonderful col- 
lection of three-year-olds of to-day he has 
so many racers of high class that he will 
naturally and properly select one after 
another to strive for one stake after an- 
other. His knightly colts Goldsmith and 
Yankee are heavily engaged in the richest 
three-year-old stakes at Morris Park, at 
Sheepshead Bay, at Gravesend, and at Sar- 
atoga. Blue Girl, his queenly filly, will 
take part in the most renowned of the filly 
stakes in the East. Endurance-By-Right 
was not entered in a large number of the 
best-known stakes on the Atlantic sea- 
board, and it is possible she may be started 
in some of the famous handicaps of the 
type of the Metropolitan,the Brooklyn, and 
the Suburban. It is not improbable that a 
three-year-old may this year equal the feat 
of Conroy in the Brooklyn Handicap in 
1901, because there are so many three-year- 
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olds of exceptional quality and speed and 
staying power which will be in training. 

Mr. Clarence Mackay’s Heno, Mr. Perry 
3elmont’s Fly-Wheel, Mr. MeDowell’s 
Alan-a-Dale, the Morris Brothers’ Com- 
pute, and the swiftest colts and fillies in 
the stables of Mr. Featherstone, Mr. Fol- 
lansbee, Colonel Pepper, Green B. Mecrris, 
the Oxnards, J. B. Haggin, and several 
others, were entered so liberally in the 
three-year-old stakes of this year that the 
contests among the horses of that age in 
the popular and historical stakes of the 
Westchester Association in May, of the 
Brooklyn Jockey Club and Coney Island 
Jockey Club later, of the Brighton Asso- 
ciation, and the Saratoga Association in 
July and August, are likely to call out 
fields of thoroughbreds so much admired 
and so well worthy of admiration that the 
multitudes of spectators will be excited to 
greater enthusiasm and applause than have 
been known on our American tracks for a 
decade. The Withers and the Belmont, 
the Carlton Stakes and the Brooklyn 
Derby, the Tidal and Realization, and 
many another classic race on the grounds 
of the organizations which are promoting, 
developing, and expanding the sport of the 
turf to an extent surpassing anything hith- 
erto known in the New World, will bring 
together many runners of celebrity in con- 
tests of such ardor and such spirit as have 
been seen rarely since the first thorough- 
bred struggles in the United States. 
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A SANTEE BRAVE 


By FRANK WELLES CALKINS 


E sat at supper, Jules Bottineau 
and myself, over a tiny fire of 
willow sticks upon a low point 

of bluff above a bank of the Waterring. 
Our ponies fed upon the short slope below. 

Jules Bottineau was acting as my guide 
in a journey from Bismarck to a mission 
on the Souris. The nature of my errand 


is not of account in this narrative. We 
were making our way across the hunting 
grounds of several hostile tribes, and being 
neutrals, deemed it best to travel with no 
attempt at concealment. 

The sun had just tipped with red fire the 
tops of Aniacomasin Buttes, and twilight 
was falling upon the level plains. I had 
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“That Big Gun did grab my lilli Jack 
in his arms an’ jump on the water like lightning.’’ 
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my third cup of coffee in hand, alternately 
sipping and winking at the glories of a 
garnet sky. Jules, who minded not the 
color, but the attitude of things, sat across 
the fire gazing blinkingly toward the north. 
His French-Canadian face, ornamented 
with a grizzled goatee, showed a sudden, 
fierce play of emotion. 

He sprang to his feet like a play actor, 
and stood in a half-crouching attitude, the 
tails of his wolf-skin cap fluttering in 
the stirring night breeze, his eyes glued 
upon some distant prairie object. 

“ Buffalo or elk, and coming our way,” 
was my mental comment, and I calmly 
sipped at my coffee. Jules was of an emo- 
tional turn and a tragic manner. He 
jumped at game, and sometimes at conclu- 
sions. 

“Garrdons nous!” he muttered half- 
angrily. ‘“ That ees too mooch w’en seex 
Eenjun they all chase one man like dose 
fellars.” 

He caught up his gun. Hastily putting 
down my cup I, too, snatched my breech- 
loader and sprang to my feet. Without 
doubt there were Indians coming—coming 
at the run and straight as the crow flies 
toward our camp. They were on foot, and 
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lunging forward at the swinging, loose- 
jointed gait which signifies a long and ex- 
haustive chase. One in advance, some two 
hundred yards distant, was evidently the 
pursued. The others—there were more 
than six—were strung out for a half-mile 
or more in his rear. The chased one drew 
nearer and his foremost pursuer suddenly 
halted and let fly an arrow. The runner, 
now within a hundred yards of us, had 
an eye over his shoulder, and cunningly 
threw himself flat upon his face. 

The bow shaft struck with a sharp thit! 
into the hard soil at our feet. The runner 
gained his fect in a lithe spring, and came 
on with a whoop of defiance. 

“By Gar-r-r!” shouted my guide with 
increased excitement: “That is Beeg 
Gun—so, by gar-r—Ey yegh, yowe-e-e!” 
With the shrill bow-shot yell of the Santee, 
Jules threw his rifle to his face and sent a 
bullet whistling above the savages in pur- 
suit. That fetched them standing, and a 
second half-ounce slug, whining yeun- 
yeun-yeun, sent the foremost hustling out 
of range. 

I was much relieved to note that Big 
Gun—of whatsoever tribe or band—would 


be left to settle his own account in his own 
way. Watching the Indian curiously as 
he approached, I had no doubt of his abil- 
ity to take care of himself when pitted 
against decent odds. And I was inclined 
to reckon that such odds would not, in the 
present instance, have left him to single 
combat. He halted several times to shout 
taunts at his scudding foes. 

“ Aie—y’y' yuh, hegh! Hechecha! Hech- 
echa!” We put up his hands to hurl the 
harsh bitterness after them. He stood, a 
large figure in bronze, against a red belt of 
sky. He had stripped to the leggins, and 
carried no weapon but a knife. He was 
breathing heavily, but composedly, as he 
halted finally at our camp fire, and there 
was a broad grin of recognition upon his 
face as my guide spoke to him in the gut- 
teral, but not unmusical, Santee. A few 
words passed between them, and we turned 
our eyes upon the Indians in retreat, 
watching the shadowy figures until they 
were lost upon a dimming horizon. Then 
we sat by the fire, and the tall Indian told 
his story briefly and with expressive ges- 
tures. Jules assisted my understanding 
with a running comment in his kind of 
English. 

The Sioux, it seemed, had been hunting 
buffalo, got separated from his party, and 
was jumped by a band of Chippewa hunt- 
ers who were stalking his game. His pony 
had fallen at the first fire and he, unhurt, 
had taken to his legs, shooting at the foe 
as he ran. He had exhausted his arrows 
and thrown away his bow and his blanket. 
IIe had discovered our slender smoke in 
coming up off the creek bottom, and had 
run for it, hoping to find some of his own 
party gone into camp. 

This incident, exciting as it was, was not 
one to have caused wonder or much com- 
ment in the upper Missouri country. Soon 
it appeared, however, there was unusual 
significance in the final detail of encoun- 
ter. This came out in Jules’ story. 

Before the guide’s tongue had _ been 
whetted to its task I found the Santee a 
personage of more than ordinary interest. 
IIe was of a large pattern—a bronze giant 
of good proportions. He had a Roman 
nose of a pronounced type, a wide mouth 
and full lips, and a face so strongly marked 
as to demand recognition for its lines of 
real power and character. 

We set before our compulsory guest bis- 
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cuits, bacon, and coffee. He helped him- 
self liberally, and while he ate Jules Bot- 
tineau lighted his pipe and smoked vigor- 
ously for five minutes. I threw some sticks 
upon our blaze, and then Jules began to 
talk. 

“ Maza-kan-tanka ”—he jerked his thumb 
toward the Indian—“ Big Gun, he is one 
chief of the Sontees. Long time, bam bye, 
the Sontees live at Dead ’Orse Lake. Me, 
I live at that place, too. The Assiniboins 
ware hot agin the Sontees, and they ware 
hot agin me, too, by gar. By dam they 
ware hot as hell. Some year they come up 
on us five—eight hondard, all one time. 
They ware used to come up out of the 
long grass like mosquitoes in the ver’ hot 
weather of rain. We did fight like a whirl- 
wind of wildcats. 

“Only one time the Assiniboins ware 
able to drive us off. That time the Assini- 
boin village she ware on the west side of 
that lake Dead ’Orse where a leetly river 
run out. Wat you call him ?—outlet, yes. 
There ware some islands, too, and they 
come ‘long pretty close by the shore. And 
those islands, Baptéme! they did sure save 
our skins from burning off the back. 

“That summer we moved onto the out- 
let from ’cross the lake, and the grass she 
stand all around higher than my pony’s 
back. We ware foolish ? Me, I know that, 
ye-es, Sair. So the Sontees had made grass 
lodges. 

“The grass ware all tramp down except 
where the river run out and leetly way off 
too, on the marais—the marsh. 

“Well, we ware foolish mais, but, we kill 
a heap of muskrat, geese, and duck, and 
we spear the buffalo fish in that leetly river. 
Fish ware hung up all round on the curing 
sticks, and muskrat, by gar, we kill ten 
thousand! Ye-es Sair, and more. 

“By gar-r, the Assiniboins did come to 
us all right when the grass she got dry. 
They come up on us five—seex hondard. 
Sacr-r-r, Mong Zhee! They set the grass 
on fire in one hondard place all at one 
time. 

“The wind she was blow like hell from 
the west, and the fire she ware comin’ in 
from two sides and crowd us onto the 
water. Me? I was think the whole world 
she bus’ out on fire. For sure the flame 
was jump to the sky, and the smoke she 
whirl down on us and choke the mouth and 
blin’ the eye. 
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“The Sontee men did run in all diree- 
tions after their guns—and the squaws! 
The women did run, too, like they ware 
crazy; they did yell and tear the hair— 
and papoose goin’ in every way. We have 
no time at all till the fire was comin down 
on us like the dev’. 

“The Assiniboins, dey shoot arrows be- 
hind the flame. For sure the air was full 
of sticks like big hurricane in the woods. 
Two arrows went through my arm in no 
time at all—odar one strike me on the 
head, skin my scalp—z-z-z-z-zt! My head 
was go roun’ and roun’ and one tousand 
lill fire-dev’ dance in my eye. My wife she 
git one arrow troo de jeep.* 

“We ware all run into the lake. Bap- 
téme! What could we do—us ? We would 
all be kill—burn up, if we stan’ where we 
ware. The Sontees, ever’body, all run for 
the lake, goin’ like sheep out of corral. 
We made for the most close island, some in 
canoe, some swim, and some wade in to 
their neck. I was ver’ bad hurt—me. 
Mos’ what I knew my wife she yelled at 
me. That made it harrd for her, too, 
cause for she had five lill bois brulés in the 
hand. She try with all her might to get 
those papoose in her canoe. Mais—but 
that lill Jack Bottineau—he was the smart- 
est! He was hide away from his maw in 
the rushes, and his maw couldn’t find him 
eause for she have to save the odars. 

“Mong Zhee! that was ver’ bad. Most 
that was not dead of the Sontees they have 
get to the island. But one Assiniboin 
squaw—she was young slave woman—she 
hide in the rushes and she found my lill 
boy Jack and run to the Assiniboins. Yes, 
she reach them safe in that smoke. 

“ All the Sontees they did quick hide them- 
selves in the tall grass, behind hummock, 
on the island. Man! We would crawl in 
de gopher hole if it ware big enough. The 
Assiniboins ware after us, all right. They 
came up on the bank where the fire was 
goin’ an shoot a million arrows at us. They 
piled up all the skins what they saved out 
the fire, lodge-poles, dead ’orse, anything 
what they could git behind. When the 
smoke went off they did fight like hell. The 


Sontees an’ ’Siniboins hollar ‘dog’ and 
c 


‘coward’ at each other. 

“All that time they ware fighting my 
wife she did yell an’ mourn the most harrd 
she ean for that lill Jack Bottineau. While 

* Skirt. 
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she was cry she did pull de arrows out of 
my arm and twist de wound with grass. 
She put on the cut the black earth—wet it 
with her mouth. Bam bye that made the 
pain go out. 

“Then the Assiniboins they hollar at us 
—they hollar at me: ‘Ili, you Cloud 
Man,’ sais the Assiniboin, ‘you want pa- 
poose, you come git him. You no come 
git, we goin to burn him right off!’ Hell— 
that is what they said. 

“The Assiniboins called me Cloud Man 
’cause for one time, by gar, I got away 
from them in the fog. That fog she came 
down on the creek bottom all in one min- 
ute, thick to hide ever’ thing; so the ’Sin- 
iboins they did think some spirit come 
by that place; so they called me Cloud 
Man. 

“When I was hear them say my lill Jack 
was for burn in their fire, me, I was crazy. 
I did yell at the ’Siniboins—tell them they 
lie. I would run after them dam Eenjin, 
but for my wife she hold on to me the most 
hard she could. 

“Then the Assiniboins tied my lill Jack’s 
hands and his feet an’ they held him up 
ovar dead ’orse—so,” and Jules extended 
his arms to illustrate how the little 
Jacques was held aloft. 

“ Mong Zhee! My wife she did yell tar- 
rible, and I was bury my face in the dirt. 

“ Maza-kan-tanka, he was a young man, 
then. He did hear the Assiniboins, what 
they said about my lill Jack, and he shout 
his war cry at them: ‘Yih! Yi-hi! Yih-hi!l’ 
like that, sais Big Gun. ‘You hear me, 
you ’Siniboin dog ?’ sais Maza-kan-tanka. 
‘You come on five of you ’Siniboin cow- 
ards—bring only your knives and the 
papoose of Cloud Man. Me—I will come 
alone to git him!’ sais Big Gun, sais he. 
Then the Sontees did yell their war ery— 
a great shout like if all de island ware 
raise up and all the grass stands on her 
end to hollar. 

“The Assiniboins ware tickled, by gar. 
They did yell back at us and ’gree to do 
what Big Gun sais; cause for, by dam, 
they want to git his sealp. So they sais 
they will not shoot no body, till Maza-kan- 
tanka shall come and fight their men. If 
Big Gun kill their men he shall go back, 
all right, with that lill papoose. 

“The Sontee they ’gree to that, too. 
Then five Assiniboins did come to the 
water’s edge with only their knives in 
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hand, and with my lill Jack Bottineau all 
tied up. 

“O Mong Zhee! I was ery till my neck 
it was choked up in my mouth. Ah, then 
you should have seen Maza-kan-tanka. That 
Big Gun ware git in his canoe direckly, 
with his knife in the teeth. By gar, he 
paddle ovar there, all right. He was 
stripped to the breech-clout, and his body 
was all ovar grease, so that he shone in the 
sun like the gun-barrel. 

“The five Assiniboins did stand in a 
row, one behind the other, and hold my lil 
Jack in the front. Cowards! They ware 
afraid the Sontee would not keep their 
word, and would shoot the arrow at them. 
In that way the Assiniboins stood, one 
behin’ the odar. Big Gun did see the ad- 
vantage for him, too. He has one eye— 
quick for to see. 

“Yes, he did paddle straight for the 
’*Siniboin, and when his canoe she was hit 
the ground, all them Eenjin did grip their 
knife harrd for him. By gar, Maza-kan- 
tanka made one big jump for the legs. That 
Eenjin what hold my lill Jack did go down 
on his back—pop !—like the flop of beaver’s 
tail. 

“That Big Gun did grab my lill Jack 
in his arms an’ jump in the water like 
lightning. He did dive with my lill Jack, 
and swim like a muskrat under the water. 
All in one minute he would have crossed 
the neeck—de channel—but for that lill boy 
was goin’ to drown. So Big Gun did come 
up behin’ one muskrat ’ouse for to git the 
wind in his nose. 

“The five Assiniboins they did jump for 
cover to make the Sontees laugh fit to split 
their side. The air she was split, too, with 
yells. The Assiniboins shot at Maza-kan- 
tanka the most of any body. The muskrat 
’ouse was feather out like a Sioux war-bon- 
net or like the big eagle when she rough 
up her back. 

“Bam bye Big Gun dive again with 
that lill boy. By gar, he came up in the 
rushes and crawled off in the grass. He 
saved that lill Jack Bottineau for me, all 
right. 

“The Assiniboins ware ver’ mad. They 
did fire all their bullets and arrows at us 
right off. Then we come out and fight like 
hell. We chased the Assiniboins off of our 
country. 

“That lill Jack Bottineau ? He is one 
scout for Custer. Ye-es, Sair.” 
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THE RELATIVE STOPPING POWER OF 
LARGE AND SMALL BORE RIFLES 


By JAMES H. KIDDER 


S the relative “ knock-down and stay- 
down” powers of the large and 
small bore bullets is a subject of 

much interest to the sportsman of the pres- 
ent day, it will be the object of this article 
to show the effects of different bullets 
which were fired into what is probably the 
hardest game to kill we have in North 
America. 

Formerly the rifle I used with excellent 
results was the .50-100-450, and with this 
I killed a fair amount of game, including 
grizzlies. From the first I appreciated its 
great killing power, and for this reason I 
had complete confidence in it. I used it 
entirely until two years ago, when, on a 
long trip I was then making, I found my 
ammunition running short. As I was 
unable to buy .50 calibre cartridges in the 
out-of-the-way place in which I was, I was 
forced to buy a .30-40 Winchester. With 
this rifle the improvement in my shooting 
was most marked. So much was this the 
case that when I made a seven months’ 
shooting trip in Western Alaska last year 
I determined to use the .30-40 even upon 
the large bears of the Kadiak Islands and 
the Alaska Peninsula. 

A friend, Mr. Robert P. Blake, who made 
this journey with me, used entirely the 
45-70, with 405 grain soft-nosed bullets. 
My native hunter, who always carried my 
.50-100-450, had strict orders not to shoot 
unless we were following up a wounded 
bear in thick brush, but I found this rule 
hard to enforce during the early part of 
my trip. The result was that several times 
I had a chance to compare the shock of the 
.50 and .30 calibre bullets on the same bear. 

In addition to nine bears which fell to 
my .30-40, I had a chance also to study the 
effects of the .45-70 bullets fired by my 
friend into five more. All but one of these 
bears were of the large brown variety. 

We used, in the large as well as the small 
calibre, metal-patched bullets with soft 
lead points. 


I fear that sportsmen are at times apt 
to draw rather hasty conclusions both for 
and against the small bore. If we go on 
a trip of one month, which means our 
whole year’s vacation, and get just one 
chance at a grizzly and knock him over 
with a .80-40, are we not inclined to return 
home feeling that the gun is all right ? 
Again, if we do not knock him down to 
stay down, we are not inclined to think 
that the gun is all wrong? And so I 
want to state accurately what I found, not 
only with one bear, but with a series. 

On May 15, with the .30-40 rifle, I killed 
with three bullets my first Kadiak bear. 
She came into the open eighty yards away, 
and offered an easy shot. I was slightly 
above, and as she stood quartering stern on 
I placed my first bullet down through the 
lungs and heart. The bear kept her feet 
and dashed ahead, and I fired a second shot, 
which entered close beside the first, and 
also passed through the lungs and heart. 
She still kept her feet, and was plunging 
on through deep snow, when with the next 
shot I broke her back, and she dropped, 


Cut A. 


Present Weight, 177 Grains. 193 Grains. 
Original Weight, 220 Grains. 


having gonetwenty-five yards through deep 
snow after my first shot went home. The 
bullet, breaking her back, passed out at 
the other side and frightfully shattered the 
vertebrae, although its hole of exit was very 
little larger than the aperture made by its 
entrance.* For twenty-five yards there was 


* This was the only .30-40 bullet I fired that passed 
completely through a bear. 
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no external bleeding, which one could not 
have failed to see on the snow. 

Cut A is a photograph of the two bullets 
which lodged side by side under the skin 
of the chest. They entered back of the 
shoulder, both struck ribs, and passed down 
through the heart and lungs, but did not 
*knock the bear off her feet. It will be 
observed that one of these bullets had 
begun to leave its jacket. 

On June 7, on the Alaska Peninsula, I 
shot a good-sized male bear at 110 yards. 
I aimed for the shoulder, and my bullet 
passed through the shoulder and lower 
portion of the heart. The bear kept his 
feet and entered the brush, where I finished 
him off at close quarters with two more 
bullets, one breaking his back. This bear 
went fifty yards after having received the 
shoulder and heart shot, and was still on 
his feet when I came up with him. 

On June 9 I shot a smaller bear at sev- 


with the .50 calibre, when she dropped like 
a stone. 

Upon examination, I found that my first 
shot from the .30-40 struck a rib, but the 
bullet tore away from the jacket and 
expanded to such an extent that it lacked 
greatly in penetration. In fact, the bullet 
and jacket lodged side by side against the 
backbone, and although they had only 
passed through one lung they did not have 
sufficient force to break the backbone, or 
even cut the tissue around it. This was 
next to the smallest bear I shot. I also 
observed that where the bullet entered 
there was a large and jagged hole; it had 
evidently flattened out on impact. 

Cut B shows bullet, both front and back 
view; also the jacket. It will be observed 
that after leaving the jacket the entire 
bullet had flattened out. 

On June 23 I had an opportunity to 
compare the stopping power of my .30-40 
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Jacket. Front View. Rear View. 


Original Weight Bullet, 220 Grains. 


enty-five yards. Again I aimed for the 
shoulder. The bullet, breaking the bone 
badly, knocked the bear over. He was 
recovering his feet when I fired again, as 
did my two natives who were with me, one 
with the .50-100, and the other with the 
45-70. These three last shots were not 
needed. 

On June 15 I killed a large male bear at 
125 yards. My first was a quartering shot 
through the lungs; my second shot broke 
a leg, and the third was simply a flesh 
wound. After receiving the first shot the 
bear was able to go seventy-five yards 
through the brush, when we came upon 
‘him, and finished him off. 

On June 20 I killed a small female bear. 
My first was a quartering shot behind the 
shoulders through the lungs, and the bullet 
was well placed. This shot did not knock 
the bear over, and as she started off my 
native fired, hitting her behind the shoulder 


with my friend’s .45-70. A large female 
bear, with two yearling cubs, was stalked. 
My friend shot the female back of the 
shoulder with the .45-70. This knocked 
her over, and although she regained her 
feet, she went less than twenty-five yards 
before she succumbed. At the same time 
I shot one of the cubs with the .30-40. 
The bullet was beautifully placed behind 
the shoulder, and knocked him over. He 
picked himself up, and was going rapidly 
away when I knocked him over again. 

There is no doubt but that the .45-70 
upon the larger bear had more of a shock 
than did the .30-40 bullet upon the year- 
ling, although they were hit in almost iden- 
tical spots. 

On June 23, at 125 yards, I killed a large 
male bear. My first shot struck the point 
of the shoulder, ranging back and across. 
This did not knock the bear off his feet or 
stop him. My other shots missed, and my 
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native, seeing the bear going hard, fired, 
hitting twice with the .50 calibre. The 
first of his shots, which broke both shoul- 
ders and lodged under the skin on the 
opposite side, knocked the bear over, while 
his second shot raked the bear from his 
chest through his entire body, and the bul- 
let was found underneath the skin at the 
hind knee joint. The bullet of the .30-40, 
on coming in contact with the shoulder 
bone, flew into such small particles that 
none of the lead and only small and broken 
fragments of the jacket were recovered. 

I think this was one of the best exam- 
ples, showing a comparison of the .30 and 
the .50. 

On June 28 I killed a good-sized male 
bear with a raking shot from the rear. 
The bullet penetrated from the base of the 
spine well up to the lung cavity, and 
knocked the bear over.* This was the most 
satisfactory experience with the .30-40 on 
bear that I had. 

The largest bear which I have ever killed 
was shot with the .30-40, my first bullet 
entering the chest and ranging back, and 
my second back of the shoulder, but too 
far back to penetrate the lungs. Neither 
of these shots knocked the bear off his feet, 
and it required two bullets from the .50 
calibre through the lungs and one more 
from the .30-40 in the same place to knock 
him down and prevent him getting up 
again. This is an extreme case, as the 
bear was very large even for one of the 
Kadiak species. The bullets from the .30-40 
expanded well, and did not tear away from 
their jackets. 

There is just one more case which I wish 
to give, to show what at times the .30-40 
soft-nosed bullet may do when it strikes 
heavy bone. 

While shooting on the Kenai Peninsula 
last fall I dropped a large moose with two 
shots from the .30-40. When I approached 
close to him I found him still alive, and, 
wishing to stop his sufferings, I backed 
away some ten feet and fired for the shoul- 
der, expecting the bullet. to pass through 
the bone and penetrate the lungs. As this 
shot did not kill the moose, I fired another 
shortly after, which entered back of the 
shoulder, and the result was that he at once 
choked with blood and died. Upon exam- 
ining the effects of the shoulder shot I 


*I fired two more shots into this bear, but the first 
did the work, 


was greatly surprised to find that, although 
the bone had been badly shattered, the 
bullet had split into such small particles 
that all its force had been expended on this 
one bone, and that there was no solid body 
of lead with sufficient momentum to pene- 
trate the lungs. When we cut off the fore- 
quarter there was positive proof of this, as 
not a particle of the bullet had penetrated 
beyond. 

Of the .30-40 bullets which I have reeov- 
ered from heavy game killed, nearly half 
had torn away from their jackets, and in 
four eases the bullets on coming in contact 
with big bones were torn into such small 
particles that I was unable to recover any 
of the lead, and but minute fragments of 
the jackets. 

The theory, as I understand it, of the 
small bore high power rifle is that with 
the expanding bullet (which does not pass 
completely through) all the force is ex- 
pended upon the animal struck, and, given 
the weight of the bullet propelled at a 
known velocity, it becomes simply a mathe- 
matical problem to determine just what 
the striking force really is. But in the 
ease of the moose I have shown how all 
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this force was expended upon just one 
bone, with nothing left to reach the vitals 
beyond, and this seems to me one point 
which is frequently lost sight of, and yet 
is the most important of all. 

On coming in contact with heavy bone, 
the large calibre bullets nearly always 
retained their jackets, although at times 
the entire point was worn off. (See 
Cut C.) 

Cut C shows bullets which were fired 
from the .45-70 by my friend into bear and 
struck bone. It will be observed that, 
although their entire points have disap- 
peared, they retain their jackets. There 
was, therefore, good weights of bullet left, 
which had momentum, and consequently 
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the power to go on and continue to do their 
most important work. This work is, I 
believe, if it could be proved, the force we 
mean when we use the term “ knock-down 
and stay-down ” force. 

Of the nine bears which I shot not one 
was killed with a single bullet, although 
all but one were shot through the lungs, 
and two through the heart as well. In sev- 
eral cases when I placed a bullet well in a 
bear, and he continued going away hard, a 
shot from the .50 calibre would seem to 
knock all the life out of him, although the 
bullet might not be so well placed as the 
first shot from the smaller rifle. The knock- 
down force of the .45-70, as used by my 
friend on these bears, was, we both consid- 
ered, far ahead of the .30-40, while the .50 
calibre, with its 450 grains of lead, was 
noticeably more powerful than the .45-70. 

Now I do not wish to give the impression 
that the .30-40 rifle, with soft-nosed bullets, 
will not kill the heaviest game which we 
have in North America, for it will, and at 
times as cleanly as the .45-70, but I have 
been reluctantly forced to believe that 
these bullets do not always act in a uni- 
form manner. Personally, I am inclined to 
think that the mushrooming principle has 
been overdone, and that too soft lead is 
used in bullets of this small calibre. 

As I have previously stated, in striking 
heavy bone the points frequently do not 


expand, but fly off in all directions, and the 
bullet, generally losing its jacket, is not 
heavy enough to stand this loss of lead, and 
still have the necessary weight to drive 
ahead and do its work. In the .45 and .50 
‘alibres the proportion of bullets which 
retained their jackets after striking bone 
was much greater than that in the .30-40. 
Therefore, the results of the larger calibre 
were more uniform, and this lack of uni- 
formity is, I think, the entire cause of the 
argument both for and against the small 
calibre rifles. 

Now the question will be asked why I 
continued to use the .30-40 when I saw 
that my large rifle gave more of a shock. 
My answer is that I was able to do better 
shooting, and therefore place my bullets 
more accurately with this rifle than with 
any I have ever carried. 

I do not wish to leave this subject with- 
out giving the .30-40 its just due. That it 
is an ideal gun for hill shooting, no one 
who has ever given it a fair trial ean deny. 
A more accurate and excellent rifle for all 
but very heavy game I do not believe is 
made, and that I continued to use it even 
in following up wounded bears in thick 
alders tells its own story. But I must 
admit frankly there is no doubt in my 
mind that this rifle did require proportion- 
ately more bullets to accomplish the same 
results than the .45-70 used by my friend. 


A SCHOOL FOR LITTLE FISHERMEN 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


HIT, whit, ch’wee 2? Whit, whit, 

whit, ch’weeeeee! over my head 

went the shrill whistling, the 
hunting ery of Ismaques the Fishhawk. 
Looking up from my fishing, I would see 
the broad wings sweeping over me, and 
eatch the bright gleam of his eye as he 
looked down into my canoe, or behind me 
at the cold place among the rocks, to see if 
I were catching anything. Then, as he 
noted the pile of fish—a blanket of silver 


on the black rocks where I was stowing 
away chub for bear bait—he would drop 
lower in amazement to see how I did it. 
Or, if the trout were not rising and his 
keen glance saw no gleam of red and gold 
in my canoe, he would circle off with a 
cheery K’weee! the good luck eall of a 
brother fisherman. For there is no envy 
nor malice, nor any uncharitableness in 
Ismaques. He lives in harmony with the 
world, and seems glad when you land a big 
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one, though he be hungry himself, and the 
clamor from his nest, where his little ones 
are crying, is too keen for his heart’s 
content. 

What is there in going fishing, I wonder, 
that seems to change even the leopard’s 
spots and put a new heart into the man 
who hies him away to the brook when the 
buds are swelling ¢ There is Keeonekh the 
Otter. Before he turned fisherman he was 
fierce, cruel, bloodthirsty, with a vile smell 
about him, like all the other weasels. Now 
he lives at peace with the world, and is 
clean, gentle, playful as a kitten, and faith- 
ful as a dog when you make a pet of him. 
And there is Ismaques the Fishhawk. 
Before he turned fisherman he was hated, 
like every other hawk, for his fierceness 
and his bandit ways. The shadow of his 
wings was the signal for hiding to all the 
timid ones. Jay and crow cried Thief! 
thief! and kingbird sounded his war ery 
and rushed out to battle. Now the little 
birds build their nests among the sticks 
of his great house, and the shadow of his 
wings is a sure protection. For owl and 
hawk and wildeat have learned, long 
since, the wisdom of keeping well away 
from Ismaques’ dwelling. 

Not only the birds, but men also feel 
the change in Ismaques’ disposition. I 
hardly know a hunter who will not go out 
of his way for a shot at a hawk; but they 
send a hearty good luck after this winged 
fisherman of the same fierce family, even 
though they see him rising heavily out of 
the very pool where the big trout live, and 
where they expect to east their flies at 
sundown. Along the southern New Eng- 
land shores his coming—regular as the 
calendar itself—is hailed with delight by 
the fishermen. One State, at least, where 
he is most abundant, protects him by law; 
and even our Puritan forefathers, who 
seem to have neither made nor obeyed any 
game laws, looked upon him with a kindly 
eye and made him an exception to the 
general license for killing. To their 
credit be it known, they once “ publikly 
reeprimanded ” one Master Eliphalet Bod- 
mian, a son of Belial evidently, for vio- 
lently, with powder and shot, doing away 
with one fishhawk and wickedly destroy- 
ing the nest and eggs of another. 

Whether this last were also done vio- 
lently, with powder and shot, by blowing 
the nest to pieces with an old gun, or in 
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simple boy fashion by shinning up the 
tree, the quaint old town record does not 
tell. But all this goes to show that our 
ancestors of the coast were kindly people 
at heart; that they looked upon this 
brave, simple fisherman, who built his nest 
by their doors, much as the German vil- 
lage people look upon the stork that builds 
upon their chimneys, and regarded his 
coming as an omen of good luck and 
plenty to the fisher folk. 

Far back in the wilderness, where 
Ismaques builds his nest and goes a-fish- 
ing just as his ancestors did a thousand 
years ago, one finds the same honest bird, 
unspoiled alike by plenty or poverty, that 
excited our boyish imagination and won 
the friendly regard of our ancestors of the 
coast. Opposite my camp on the lake, 
where I tarried long one summer, charmed 
by the beauty of the place and the good 
fishing, a pair of fishhawks had built their 
nest in the top of a great spruce on the 
mountain side. It was this pair of birds 
that came daily to circle over my canoe, 
or over the rocks where I fished for chub, 
to see how I fared, and to send back a 
cheery Ch’wee! chip, ch’weeee! “ good luck 
and good fishing,” as they wheeled away. 
It would take a good deal of argument 
now to convince me that they did not at 
last recognize me as a fellow-fisherman, 
and were not honestly interested in my 
methods and success. 

At first I went to the nest not so much 
to study the fishhawks as to catch fleet- 
ing glimpses of a shy, wild life that is 
hidden to most eyes in. the woods. The 
fishing was good, and both birds were 
expert fishermen. While the young were 
growing there was always an abundance 
The 
overflow of this abundance, in the shape of 
heads, bones, and unwanted remnants, was 
east over the sides of the nest, and fur- 
nished savory pickings for a score of hun- 
gry prowlers. Mink came over from frog 
hunting in the brook, drawn by the good 
smell in the air. Skunks lumbered down 
from the hill with a curious, hollow, bump- 
ing sound to announce their coming. 
Weasels, and one grizzly old pine marten, 
too slow or rheumatic for successful tree 
hunting, glided out of the underbrush and 
helped themselves without asking leave. 
Wildeats quarreled like fiends over the 
pickings; more than once I heard them 
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there screeching in the night. And one 
late. afternoon, as I lingered in my hiding 
among the rocks, while the shadows deep- 
ened, a big lucivee stole out of the bushes, 
as if ashamed of himself, and took to 
nosing daintily among the fish bones. 

It was his first appearance, evidently. 
He did not know that the feast was free, 
but thought all the while that he was steal- 
ing somebody’s catch. One could see it all 
in his attitudes, his starts and listenings, 
his low growlings to himself. He was 
bigger than anybody else there, and had no 
cause to be afraid; but there is a tremend- 
ous respect among all animals for the chase 
law and the rights of others; and the big 
eat felt it. He was hungry for fish; but, 
big as he was, his every movement showed 
that he was ready to take to his heels 
before the first little creature that should 
rise up and screech in his face: “ This is 
mine!” Later, when he grew accustomed 
to things and the fishhawks’ generosity in 
providing a feast for all who might come 
in from the wilderness byways and hedges, 
he would come in boldly enough and claim 
his own; but now, moving stealthily about, 
halting and listening timidly, he furnished 
a study in animal rights that repaid in 
itself all the long hours of watching. 

But the hawks themselves were more 
interesting than their unbidden guests. 
Ismaques, honest fellow that he is, mates 
for life and comes back to the same nest 
year after year. The only exception to 
this rule that J know was in the case of a 
fishhawk whom I knew well as a boy, and 
who lost his mate one summer by an acci- 
dent. The accident came from a gun in 
the hands of an unthinking sportsman. 
The grief of Ismaques was evident, even 
to the unthinking. One could hear it in 
the lonely, questioning ery that he sent 
out over the still summer woods; and see 
it in the sweep of his wings as he went 
far afield to other ponds—not to fish, for 
Ismaques never fishes on his neighbor’s 
preserves—but to seareh for his lost mate. 
For weeks he lingered in the old haunts, 
ealling and searching everywhere; but at 
last the loneliness and the memories were 
too much for him. He left the place long 
before the time of migration had come; 
-and the next spring a strange couple came 
to the spot, repaired the old nest, and went 
fishing in the pond. Ordinarily, the birds 
respect each other’s fishing grounds, and 


especially the old nests; but this pair 
came and took possession without hesita- 
tion, as if they had some understanding 
with the former owner, who never came 
back again. 

The old spruce on the mountain side had 
been occupied many years by my fishing 
friends. As is usually the case, it had 
given up its life to its bird masters. The 
oil from their frequent feastings had 
soaked into the bark, flowing down and 
down, checking the sap’s rising, till at last 
it grew discouraged and ceased to climb. 
Then the tree died and gave up its 
branches, one by one, to repair the nest 
above. The jagged, broken ends showed 
everywhere how they had been broken off 
to supply the hawks’ necessities. 

There is a curious bit of building lore 
suggested by these broken branches that 
one may learn for himself, any spring- 
time, by watching the birds at their nest 
building. Large sticks are required for a 
foundation. The ground is strewn with 
such; but Ismaques never comes down to 
the ground if he can avoid it. Even when 
he drops an unusually heavy fish, in his 
flight above the trees, he looks after it 
regretfully, but never follows. He may be 
hungry, but he will not set his huge 
hooked talons on the earth. He cannot 
walk, and loses all his power there. So he 
goes off and fishes patiently, hours long, 
to replace his lost catch. 

When he needs sticks for his nest he 
searches out a tree and breaks off the dead 
branches by his weight. If the stick be 
stubborn, he rises far above it and drops 
like a cannon ball, gripping it in his claws 
and snapping it short off at the same in- 
stant by the force of his blow. Twice I 
have been guided to where Ismaques and 
his mate were collecting material by re- 
ports like pistol shots ringing through the 
wood, as the great birds fell upon the dead 
branches and snapped them off. Once, 
when he came down too hard, T saw him 
fall almost to the ground, flapping lustily, 
before he found his wings and sailed away 
with his four-foot stick triumphantly. 

There is another curious bit of bird lore 
that I discovered here in the autumn, 
when, much later than usual, I came back 
through the lake. Tsmaques, when he goes 
away for the long winter at the South, 
does not leave his house to the mercy of 
the winter storms until he has first re- 
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“ Then a pair of wings would sweep into sight, 
and they would stretch their wings wide, and 
break into eager whistlings.”’ 
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paired it. Large, fresh sticks are wedged 
in firmly across the top of the nest; doubt- 
ful ones are pulled out and carefully re- 
placed, and the whole structure made ship- 
shape for stormy weather. This careful 
repair, together with the fact that the 
nest is always well scaked in oil, which 
preserves it from the rain, saves a deal of 
trouble for Ismaques. He builds for life, 
and knows when he goes away in the fall 
that, barring untoward accidents, his 
house will be waiting for him with the 
quiet welcome of old associations when he 
comes back in the spring. Whether this 
is a habit of all ospreys, or only of the two 
on Big Squatuk Lake—who were very 
wise birds in other ways—I am unable to 
say. 

What becomes of the young birds is 
also, to me, a mystery. The home ties are 
very strong, and the little ones stay with 
the parents much longer than other birds 
do, as a rule; but when the spring comes 
you will see only the old birds at. the home 
nest. The young come back to the same 
general neighborhood, I think; but when 
the lake is small they never build nor 
trespass on the same waters. As with the 
kingfishers, each pair of birds seems to 
have their own pond or portion; but by 
what old law of the waters they find and 
stake their claim is yet to be discovered. 

There were two little ones in the nest 
when I first found it; and I used to watch 
them in the intervals when nothing was 
stirring in the underbrush near my hiding 
place. They were happy, whistling little 
fellows, well fed and contented with the 
world. At times they would stand for 
hours on the edge of the nest, looking 
down over the slanting tree tops to the 
lake, finding the great rustling green 
world, and the passing birds, and the 
glinting of light on the sparkling water, 
and the hazy blue of the distant moun- 
tains marvelously interesting, if one could 
judge from their attitude and their 
pipings. Then a pair of broad wings 
would sweep into sight, and they would 
stretch their wings wide and break into 
eager whistlings—Pip, pip, ch’wee? chip, 
ch’weeeeee ? “ Did you get him ? is he a big 
one, mother ?” And they would stand tip- 
toeing gingerly about the edge of the 
great nest, stretching their necks eagerly 
for a first glimpse of the catch. 

At times only one of the old birds would 


go a-fishing, while the other watched the 
nest. But when luck was poor both birds 
would seek the lake. At such times the 
mother bird, larger and stronger than the 
male, would fish along the shore, within 
sight and hearing of her little ones. The 
male meanwhile would go sweeping down 
the lake to the trout pools at the outlet, 
where the big chub lived, in search of 
better fishing grounds. If the wind were 
strong, you would see a curious bit of sea 
lore as he came back with his fish. He 
would never fly straight against the wind, 
but tack back and forth, as if he had 
learned the trick from watching the sailor 
fishermen of the coast beating back into 
harbor. And, watching him through your 
glass, you would see that he always carried 
his fish endwise and head first, so as to 
present the least possible resistance to the 
wind. 

While the young were being fed you 
were certain to gain new respect for 
Ismaques by seeing how well he brought 
up his little ones. If the fish were large, 
it was torn into shreds and given piece- 
meal to the young, each of whom waited 
for his turn with exemplary patience. 
There was no crowding or pushing for the 
first and biggest bite, such as you see in 
a nest of robins. If the fish were small, 
it was given entire to one of the young, 
who worried it down as best he could, 
while the mother bird swept back to the 
lake for another. The second nestling 
stood on the edge of the nest, meanwhile, 
whistling good luck and waiting his turn, 
without a thought, apparently, of seizing 
a share from his mate beside him. 

Just under the hawks a pair of jays had 
built their nest among the sticks of 
Ismaques’ dwelling, and raised their young 
on the abundant crumbs which fell from 
the rich man’s table. It was curious and 
intensely interesting to watch the change 
which seemed to be going on in the jays’ 
disposition by reason of the unusual 
friendship. Deedeeaskh the Jay has not 
a friend among the wood folk. They all 
know he is a thief and a meddler, and hunt 
him away without mercy if they find him 
near their nests. But the great fishhawks 
welcomed him, trusted him; and _ he 
responded nobly to the unusual confi- 
dence. Tle never tried to steal from the 
young, not even when the mother bird was 
away, but contented himself with picking 
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“*In a moment he is out again 
with a great rush and sputter.”’ 


up the stray bits that they had left. And 
he more than repaid Ismaques by the sharp 
watch which he kept over the nest, and 
indeed over all the mountain side. 
Nothing passes in the woods without the 
jay’s knowledge; and here he seemed, for 
all the world, like a watchful terrier, 
knowing that he had only to bark to bring 
a power of wing and claw sufficient to 
repel any danger. When prowlers came 
down from the mountain to feast on the 
heads and bones scattered about the foot 
of the tree, Deedeeaskh dropped down 





among them and went dodging about, 
whistling his insatiable curiosity. So long 
as they took only what was their own, 
he made no fuss about it; but he was there 
to watch and let them know sharply their 
mistake if they showed any desire to cast 
evil eyes at the nest above. 

Once, as my canoe was gliding along the 
shore, I heard the jay’s unmistakable cry 
of danger. The fishhawks were wheeling 
in great circles over the lake, watching for 
the glint of fish near the surface, when the 
cry came, and they darted away for the 
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nest. Pushing out into the lake, I saw 
them sweeping above the tree tops in swift 
circles, uttering short sharp cries of anger. 
Presently they began to swoop fiercely at 
some animal—a fisher, probably—that was 
climbing the tree below. I stole up to see 
what it was; but ere I reached the place 
they had driven the intruder away. I 
heard one of the jays far off in the woods, 
following the robber and screaming to let 
the fishhawks know just where he was. The 
other jay sat close by her own little ones, 
cowering under the shadow of the great 
dark wings above. And presently Deedee- 
askh came back, bubbling over with excite- 
ment, whistling to them in his own way 
that he had followed the rascal clear to 
his den, and would keep a sharp watch over 
him in future. 

When a big hawk came near, or when, 
on dark afternoons, a young owl took to 
hunting in the neighborhood, the jays 
sounded the alarm, and the fishhawks 
swept up from the lake on the instant. 
Whether Deedeeaskh was more concerned 
for his own young than for the fishhawks’ 
I have no means of knowing. The fisher- 
men’s actions at such times showed a 
curious mixture of fear and defiance. The 
mother would sit on the nest, while 
Ismaques circled over it, both birds utter- 
ing a shrill, whistling challenge. But 
they never attacked the feathered robbers, 
as they had done with the fisher; and, so 
far as I could see, there was no need. 
Kookooskoos the Owl, and Hawahak the 
Hawk, might be very hungry; but the sight 
of those great wings circling over the nest, 
and the shrill ery of defiance in their ears, 
sent them hurriedly away to other hunting 
grounds. 

There was only one enemy that ever 
seriously troubled the fishhawks; and he 
did it in as decent a sort of way as was 
possible under the circumstances. That 
was Cheplahgan the Eagle. When he was 
hungry and had found nothing himself, 
and his two eaglets, far away in their nest 
on the mountain, needed a bite of fish to 
vary their diet, he would set his wings to 
the breeze and mount up till he could see 
both ospreys at their fishing. There, 
sailing in slow circles, he would watch for 
hours till he saw Ismaques eatch a big fish, 
when he would drop like a bolt and hold 
him up at the point of his talons, like any 
other highwayman. It was of no use 


trying to escape. Sometimes Ismaques 
would attempt it; but the great dark wings 
would whirl around him like a tempest, 
and strike down a sharp and unmistakable 
warning. It always ended the same way. 
Ismaques, being wise, would drop his fish, 
and the eagle would swoop down after it, 
often seizing it ere it reached the water. 
But he never injured the fishhawks, and he 
never disturbed the nest. So they got 
along well enough together. Cheplahgan 
had a bite of fish now and then in his own 
way, and honest Ismaques, who never went 
long hungry, made the best of a bad situa- 
tion. Which shows that fishing has also 
taught him patience, and a wise philosophy 
of living. 

The jays took no part in these struggles. 
Occasionally they cried out a sharp warn- 
ing as Cheplahgan came plunging down 
out of the blue, over the head of Ismaques; 
but they seemed to know perfectly how the 
unequal contest must end, and they always 
had a deal of jabber among themselves 
over it, whose meaning I could never 
make out. 

As for myself, I am sure that Deedee- 
askh could never make up his mind what 
to think of me. At first, when I came, he 
would ery out a danger note that brought 
the fishhawks circling over their nest, 
looking down into the underbrush with 
wild yellow eyes to see what enemy threat- 
ened. But after I had hidden myself away 
a few times, and made no motion to dis- 
turb either the nest or the hungry prowl- 
ers that came to feast on the fishhawks’ 
bounty, Deedeeaskh set me down as an idle, 
harmless creature who would, nevertheless, 
bear watching. He never got over his 
curiosity to know what brought me there. 
Sometimes, when I thought him far away, 
T would find him suddenly on a branch just 
over my head, looking down at me intently. 
When I went away he would follow me, 
whistling, to my canoe; but he never 
ealled the fishhawks again, unless some 
unusual action of mine aroused his sus- 
picion; and after one look they would cir- 
cle away, as if they knew they had nothing 
to fear. They had seen me fishing so 
often that they thought they understood 
me, undoubtedly. 

There was one curious habit of these 
birds that I had never noticed before. 
Oceasionally, when the weather threatened 
a change, or when the birds had fed full 
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‘*Hold him up at the point of his talons 
like any other highwayman.”’ 
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** Her two little ones flapping lustily behind her.’’ ey, = 





with their little ones, Ismaques would 
mount up to an enormous altitude, where 
he would sail about in slow circles, his 
broad vans steady to the breeze, as if he 
were an ordinary henhawk, enjoying him- 
self and contemplating the world from an 
indifferent distance. Suddenly, with one 
clear, sharp whistle to announce his inten- 
tion, he would drop like a plummet for a 
thousand feet, catch himself in mid-air, 
and zigzag down to the nest in the spruce 
top, whirling, diving, tumbling, and erying 
aloud the while in wild eestatic exclama- 
tions—just as a woodeock comes whirling, 
plunging, twittering down from a height 
to his brown mate in the alders_ below. 
Then Ismaques would mount up again and 
repeat his dizzy plunge; while his larger 
mate stood quiet in the spruce top, and 
the little fishhawks tiptoed about the edge 
of the nest, pip-pipping their wonder and 
delight at their own papa’s marvelous 
performance. 

This is undoubtedly one of Ismaques’ 
springtime habits, by which he tries to win 
an admiring look from the keen yellow 
eyes of his mate; but I noticed him using 
it more frequently as the little fishhawks’ 
wings spread to a wonderful length, and 
he was trying, with -his mate, by every gen- 
tle means to induce them to leave the nest. 
And IT have wondered—without being able 
at all to prove my theory—whether he were 
not trying in this remarkable way to make 
his little ones want to fly by showing them 
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how wonderful a thing flying could be 
made to be. 

There came a day when, as I sat fish- 
ing among the rocks, the cry of the mother 
osprey changed as she came sweeping up 
to my fishing grounds—Chip, ch’ wee! Chip, 
chip, ch’weeee 2? That was the fisherman’s 
hail, plainly enough; but there was an- 
other note in it, a look-here ery of triumph 
and satisfaction. Before I could turn my 
head—for a fish was nibbling—there came 
other sounds behind it—Pip, pip, pip, 
cl’weee! pip, ch’wee! pip ch’weeee!—a 
curious medley, a hail of good luck eries, 
and I knew without turning that two 


other fishermen had come to join the 
brotherhood. 
The mother bird—one ean tell her 


instantly by her greater size and darker 
breast markings—veered in as I turned to 
greet the newcomers, and came directly 
over my head, her two little ones flapping 
lustily behind her. Two days before, when I 
went down to another lake on an excursion 
after bigger trout, the -young fishhawks 
were still standing on the nest, turning 
a deaf ear to all the old birds’ assur- 
ances that the time had come to use their 
big wings. The last glimpse I had of them 
through my glass showed me the mother 
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bird in one tree, the father in another, 
each holding a fish, which they were show- 
ing to the young birds across a tantalizing 
short stretch of empty air, telling them, 
in fishhawk language, to come across and 
get it; while the young birds, on their 
part, stretched wings and necks hungrily 
and tried to whistle the fish over to them, 
as one would call a dog the 
street. 

In the short interval that I was absent 
mother wiles and mother patience had 
done their good work. The young were 
already flying well. Now they were out 
for their first lesson in fishing, evidently; 
and I stopped fishing myself—letting my 
bait sink into the mud, where an eel pres- 
ently tangled my hooks into an old root— 
to see how it was done. For fishing is not 
an instinct with Ismaques, but a simple 
matter of training. As with young otters, 
they know only from daily experience that 
fish, and not grouse and rabbits, are their 
legitimate food. Left to themselves, espe- 
cially if one should bring them up on flesh 
and then turn them loose, they would go 
straight back to the old hawk habit of 
hunting the woods; which is much easier. 
To eatch fish, therefore, they must be 
taught from the first day they leave the 
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““Gossiping like two old cronies, they wing 
their slow way over the dancing whitecaps 
and climb the slanting tree tops to the nest.”’ 
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nest. And it is a fascinating experience for 
any man to watch the way they go about it. 

The young ospreys flew heavily in short, 
irregular circles, scanning the water with 
their inexperienced eyes for their first 
strike. Over them wheeled the mother 
bird on broad, even wings, whistling direc- 
tions to the young neophytes, who would 
presently be initiated into the old, sweet 
mysteries of going a-fishing. Fish were 
plenty enough; but that means nothing to 
a fishhawk, who must see his game reason- 
ably near the surface before making his 
swoop. There was a good jump on the 
lake, and the sun shone brightly into it. 
Between the glare and the motion on the 
surface the young fishermen were having 
a hard time of it. Their eyes were not yet 
quick enough to tell them when to swoop. 
At every gleam of silver in the depths 
below they would stop short and ery out: 
Pip! “There he is!” Pip, pip! “Here goes!” 
like a boy with his first nibble. But a 
short, clear whistle from the mother 
stopped them ere they had begun to fall; 
then they would flap up to her, protesting 
eagerly that they could catch that fellow 
sure, if she would only let them try. 

As they wheeled in over me, on their way 
down the lake, one of the youngsters 
eaught the gleam of my pile of chub among 
the rocks. Pip, ch’weee! he whistled; and 
down they came, both of them, like rock- 
ets. They were hungry; here were fish 
galore; and they had not noticed me at 
all, sitting very still among the rocks. Pip, 
pip, pip, hurrah! they piped as they came 
down. 

But the mother bird, who had noted me 
and my pile of fish the first thing as she 
rounded the point, swept in swiftly with a 
curious, half-angry, half-anxious chiding 
that I had never heard from her before— 
Chip, chip, chip! Chip! Chip!—growing 
sharper and shriller at each repetition, till 
they heeded it and swerved aside. As I 
looked up they were just over my head, 
looking down at me now with eager, won- 
dering eves. Then they were led aside in 
a wide circle and talked to with wise, quiet 
whistlings before they were sent back to 
their fishing again. 

And now, as they sweep round and round 
over the edge of a shoal, one of the little 
fellows sees a fish and drops lower to fol- 
low him. The mother sees it, too; notes 
that the fish is slanting up to the surface, 


and wisely lets the young fisherman alone. 
He is too near the water now; the glare 
and the dancing waves bother him; he 
loses his gleam of silver in the flash of a 
whitecap. Mother bird mounts higher and 
whistles him up, where he can see better. 
But there is the fish again; and the young- 
ster, hungry and heedless, sets his wings 
for a swoop. Chip, chip! “ Wait, he’s 
going down,” cautions the mother; but the 
little fellow, too hungry to wait, shoots 
down like an arrow. He is a yard above 
the surface when a big whitecap jumps up 
at him and frightens him. He hesitates, 
swerves, flaps lustily to save himself. Then 
under the whitecap is a gleam of silver 
again. Down he goes on the instant—ugh! 
boo!—like a boy taking his first dive. He 
is out of sight for a full moment, while 
two waves race over him; and I hold my 
breath, waiting for him to come up. Then 
he bursts out, sputtering and shaking him- 
self, and of course without his fish. 

As he rises heavily, the mother, who has 
been circling over him whistling advice 
and comfort, stops short with a single blow 
of her pinions against the air. She has 
seen the same fish; watched him shoot 
away under the plunge of her little one; 
and now sees him glancing up to the edge 
of the shoal, where the minnows are play- 
ing. She knows that the young pupils are 
growing discouraged, and that the time 
has come to hearten them. Chip, chip!— 
“Watch, Ill show you,” she whistles— 
Cheeeep! with a sharp up-glide at the end, 
which I soon grew to recognize as the sig- 
nal to strike. At the ery she sets her 
wings and shoots downward with strong, 
even plunge; strikes a wave squarely, as it 
rises; passes under it, and is out on the 
other side, gripping a big chub. The little 
ones follow her, whistling their delight, 
and telling her that perhaps now they will 
go back to the nest and take a look at the 
fish before they go on with their fishing. 
Which means, of course, that they will eat 
it and go to sleep; and then lessons are 
over for the day. 

The mother, however, has other thoughts 
in her wise head. She knows that the 
little ones are not yet tired, only hungry; 
and that there is much to teach them 
before the chub stop shoaling and they 
must all be off to the coast. She knows 
also that they have thus far missed the 
two things she brought them out to learn; 
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to take a fish always as he comes up; and 
to hit a wave always on the front side, 
under the crest. Gripping her fish tightly, 
she bends in her slow flight and paralyzes 
it by a single blow in the spine from her 
hooked beak. Then she drops it back into 
the whitecaps, where, jumping to the top 
of my rock, I can see it occasionally strug- 
gling near the surface. “Try it now,” 
Cheeeep! she whistles. Pip! pip! “Here 
goes!” cries the little one who failed 
before; and down he goes souse! going 
clear under in his impatient hunger, for- 
getting precept and example and past 
experience. 

Again the waves race over him; but 
there is a satisfied note in the mother’s 
whistle which tells me that she sees him, 
and that he is doing well. In a moment 
he is out again, with a great rush and sput- 
ter, gripping his fish and pip-pipping his 
exultation. Away he goes in low, heavy 
flight to the nest. The mother circles over 
him a moment, to be sure he is not over- 
loaded; then she goes back with the other 
neophyte and ranges back and forth over 
the shoal’s edge. 

It is clear now, even to my eyes, that 
there is a vast difference in the characters 
of young fishhawks. The first was eager, 
headstrong, impatient; the second is 
calmer, stronger, more obedient. He 
heeds her signals. Five minutes later he 
makes a clean, beautiful swoop and comes 
up with his fish. The mother whistles her 
praise as she drops beside him. My eyes 
follow them as, gossiping like two old 
cronies, they wing their slow way over the 
dancing whitecaps and climb the slanting 
tree tops to the nest. 

The day’s lessons are over now; and I 
go back to my bait-catching with a new 
admiration for these winged members of 
the brotherhood. Perhaps there is also a 
bit of envy or regret in my meditation, as 
I tie on a new hook to replace the one that 
an uneasy eel is now trying to rid himself 
of, down in the mud. If I had only had 
some one to teach me like that, I would 
certainly now be a better fisherman. 

Next day, when Ismaques came up the 
lake to the shoal with her two little ones, 
there was a surprise awaiting them. For 
half an hour T had been watching from the 
point to anticipate their coming. There 
were some things that puzzled me, and that 
puzzle me still, in Ismaques’ fishing. If he 


caught his fish in his beak, after the meth- 
ods of mink and otter, I could understand 
it. But to catch a fish—whose dart is like 
lightning—under the water with his feet 
when, after his plunge, he can see neither 
his fish nor his feet, must require some 
puzzling calculation. And I had set a trap 
in my head to find out how he did it. 

When the fishermen hove into sight and 
their eager pipings came faintly up the 
lake ahead of them, I paddled hastily out 
and turned loose a half dozen chub in the 
shallow water. I had kept them alive as 
long as possible in a big pail, and they 
still had life enough to fin about near the 
surface. When the fishermen arrived I 
was sitting among the rocks, and turned 
as usual to acknowledge the mother bird’s 
Ch’wee ? But my deep laid scheme to find 
out their method accomplished nothing; 
except, perhaps, to spoil the day’s lesson. 
They saw my bait on the instant. One of 
the youngsters dove headlong without 
poising, went under, missed his fish, rose, 
plunged again. He got him that time, and 
went away sputtering. The second took 
his time, came down on a long swift slant, 
and got his fish without going under. 
Almost before the lesson began it was over. 
The mother cireled about for a_ few 
moments in a puzzled sort of way, watch- 
ing the young fishermen flapping up the 
slope to their nest. Something was wrong; 
she had fished enough to know that success 
means something more than good luck; and 
this morning success had come too easily. 
She wheeled slowly over the shallows, not- 
ing the fish there, where they plainly did 
not belong, and dropping to examine with 
suspicion one big chub that was floating, 
belly up, on the water. Then she went 
under with a rush, where I could not see, 
came out again with a fish for herself, and 
followed her little ones to the nest. 

Next day I set the trap again in the 
same way. But the mother, with her les- 
son well laid out before her, remembered 
yesterday’s unearned success and came 
over to investigate, leaving her young ones 
circling along the farther shore. There 
were the fish again, in shallow water, and 
there—too easy altogether!—were two 
dead ones floating among the whitecaps. 
She wheeled away in a sharp turn, as if 
she had not seen anything, whistled her 
pupils up to her, and went on to other fish- 
ing grounds, 
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Presently, above the next point, I- heard 
their pipings and the sharp, up-sliding 
Cheeeep! which was the mother’s signal to 
swoop. Paddling up under the point in 
my canoe, I found them all wheeling and 
diving over a shoal, where I knew the fish 
were smaller and more nimble, and where 
there were lily pads for a haven of refuge, 
whither no hawk could follow’ them. 
Twenty times I saw them swoop only to 
miss, while the mother cireled above or 
beside them, whistling advice and encour- 
agement. 

And when at last they struck their fish 
and bore away toward the mountain, there 
was an exultation in their lusty wing 


beats, and in the whistling cry they sent 
back to me, which was not there the day 
before. 

The mother followed them at a distance, 
veering in, when near my shoal, to take 
another look at the fish there. Three were 
floating now, instead of two; the others— 
what were left of them—struggled feebly 
at the surface. Chip, ch’weee! she whistled 
disdainfully, “ Plenty fish here; but mighty 
poor fishing.” Then she swooped, passed 
under, came out with a big chub and was 
gone, leaving me only a blinding splash 
and a widening cirele of laughing, danc- 
ing, tantalizing wavelets to tell me how 
she catches them. 


THE DISADVANTAGE OF TOO MUCH LAW 


By A. E. McFARLANE 


XCEPTING the Major, who, having 
a mackintosh, fished on with most 
contemptible greed, the pouring New 
Ontario rain had driven us all out of the 
Rapids and under the wide, leafy thatch of 
the big basswood. Gunn’s tip had been 
broken by his last three-pounder; and old 
Matt, who, in addition to being the pro- 
prietor of The Forks, was our guide, 
philosopher, and master-fisherman, was fix- 
ing in a spare one for him. The venerable 
Giles, the Methodist Episcopal bishop, had 
been chivvied home by the first shower, and 
we were shamelessly maligning him behind 
his back. For the night before, when from 
supper till ten there had been one un- 
broken series of fish stories, the old man 
had suddenly called upon us to join him in 
an hour of prayer—and, if it isn’t blas- 
phemy to say so, we had all been feeling 
distinctly sore about it ever since. 

Matt was apologetic, for he had taken in 
the bishop without proper testimonials, 
and so felt responsible. “ You see, boys, I 
ain’t sayin’ anything agin’ the religious 
part of it. For I’m by nature a kind of a 
religious chap myself;- if there was a 
church anywhere near here I’d be goin’ to 
it mornin’ and evenin’. And, as it is, if I 


go fishin’ on Sunday, I’m always ready to 
own that it’s a judgment onto me when I 
don’t catch anything. But the bishop 
ought to ’a’ knowed that you fellers 
wouldn’t feel comfortable at havin’ the 
Lord’s attention called to them yarns of 
yours, and he should ’a’ held off that 
prayer till some more nateral time for it. 
It was just the same thing that got 
that feller Simpson onto my nerves, two 
years ago. You was up here, then, wasn’t 
you, Mr.Gunn ? No? Then it must have 
been the Major. 

“You see, this here Simpson had no 
business here at all. He come up from 
Grand Rapids, and he come chuck full of 
socialism ideas he’d been pasturin’ on 
when he wasn’t book-keepin’ down there. 
Now, a real fishin’ sport never wants to 
think, or talk, or do anything but fish when 
once he finds out the sort of river I’ve got 
at the Forks. But Simpson, whatever 
brought him up I don’t know—(but I 
reckon he’d heard of the place from one of 
his employers’ friends)—he was about as 
far from bein’ a real fishin’ sport as any 
one I ever want to meet in this world. The 
evenin’ he arrived, when old Judge Fitz- 
patrick, of New York, happened to remark 
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that he was goin’ to get up at four next 
mornin’ and tramp the five miles to Trout 
Creek for a little flyin’ at sunrise, Simp- 
son couldn’t give him the horse laugh 
enough; he let the judge see that he’d put 
him down for a fool the first minute. But 
for all that he kept the whole crowd of us 
till after midnight, blat, blat, blattin’ about 
how ideel the gover’ment of the future was 
goin’ to be! 

“Now, I’m not sayin’ anything agin’ 
socialism—not agin’ the real thing, as I 
reckon the big men put it—and I’m not 
sayin’ anything agin’ a good argument, 
which all hard-thinkin’ men naturally 
delight in. But under those heads Simp- 
son and his mouth didn’t come. His brand 
of socialism was his own; and, as for his 
arguments, I’ve no doubt that any one of 
that crowd of New York bankers and law- 
yers I had up here then could have jumped 
in and demolished them all in five minutes; 
though you couldn’t ’a’ closed Simpson’s 
face in five years. But they just watched 
him talk; argue with him they wouldn’t. 
For his theories were either the same old 
thing we’ve been hearin’ all our lives, or 
else they were the ideas of a twelve-year- 
old. The second mornin’ he was rubbin’ 
it into me for puttin’ in sixteen hours a 
day gettin’ off that timothy I have on 
Thompson’s Island; he’d ’a’ let it lay and 
rot, I reckon. He said that six hours was 
a right day’s work, and ‘when a man was 
his own master he ought to inaugurate it 
for himself’; if he didn’t, in the future 
the ‘supreme law’ would do it for him. 
TI reckon most men think of law as a thing 
you ean’t get too little of, but his whole 
idea of what was to come was law, ever- 
lastin’ law, ‘supreme law’! In his golden 
future, while every man of the ‘ general 
commonwealth’ was goin’ to be strictly 
out for himself, there was goin’ to be a 
‘paramount authority’ over all that no 
man would ever think of resistin’. ‘And 
all land that would grow anything at all 
was goin’ to be cultivated,’ 

“You'd have thought that about one 
day’s fishin’ up here would have taken that 
fool notion out of him. There was the 
river flowin’ the same as it had since time 
begun, the rocks that’ll be here for all 
eternity, and the bush—hundreds of miles 
of it—lookin’ as if no foot had trod it yet. 
You’d have thought they would have showed 
him about how capable man is to be makin’ 
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world-alterim’ laws. You’d have thought 
that he’d begin to feel that man ain’t 
much more than a figger painted in a pic- 
ture, with mighty little more to do in 
changin’ that picture than he had to do 
with puttin’ the paint on. But those 
things that come to all men who go to the 
woods and water in the right spirit had 
surely never come to this gabbin’ little 
sawed-off! With him the whole scheme of 
nature and the social system could be 
altered as easy as alterin’ the fashion of 
wearin’ the hair—and Simpson had left all 
bald-headed men quite out of considera- 
tion, too. 

“He finally ended up by all but attackin’ 
fishin’—up at the Forks after bass him- 
self, as he was! He said that ‘fishin’ was 
a survival of the childhood of the race ’— 
(Judge Fitzpatrick said that he’d been so 
long at it that he guessed it was a second 
childhood for him!) ‘and in future, while 
men would still be eatin’ fish, certain men 
would be set aside who’d do the eatehin’ 
for the whole community!’ 

“Now, Dll venture to say that there 
wasn’t a lawyer or a banker of that crowd 
who had any partic’lar strong feelin’ that 
he was still in his childish period. In fact, 
I reckon most of them were pretty much 
of the mind that good game fishin’ is one 
of the few things really worth while that 
life keeps for the full-grown man. But 
Simpson kept on harpin’ on the ‘ childish’ 
business just the same. And if you man- 
aged to get the talk away from fishin’ and 
onto another tack, he’d get you there, too. 
At breakfast, when the crowd would be 
readin’ their mornin’ mail—and that’s a 
time when silence is especially golden; at 
dinner, when they’d want to put in the 
hour comparin’ notes on the forenoon’s 
sport; and in the evenin’, when the last 
men would come in through the dusk, and 
we'd all sit ’round the door smokin’ and 
meditatin’, at peace with nature and all 
the world—then Simpson would open up. 
And stop him? You eouldn’t! We got 
past tryin’! 

“lave you ever slep’ in a tent through 
an all-night rain, when your canvas had 
got rubbed in a dozen different places, and 
drop, drop, drop, it?d come through—no 
gettin’ away from it, however you might 
twist yourself ? Well, that was Simpson, 
as near as I can express him, short of a 
yard of rip-roarin’ cuss talk! 
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“A dozen times I was on the point of 
just takin’ him by the scruff of the neck 
and sayin’: ‘Now you git—you pinhead 
of misery; you plaguin’ human mosquito 
you, you git! Idon’t want your money. I 
on’y want you to take that everlastin’ ding- 
dangin’ mouth of yours out of here!’ 

“But somehow, I never can seem to get 
away from the feelin’ that when a feller 
comes up to the Forks he’s my guest. To 
be sure you pay me so much a week—but, 
my Lord,there’s somethin’ more in life than 
you can give or git for silver and bills! 
And so I kept on holdin’ myself in. He had 
on’y ten days anyway, and most of the 
crowd was there for three weeks. Well, 
nothin’ happened till that final afternoon. 

“ You see, I’d done with him as I do with 
you: I’d promised him one day of my time 
to himself. I’d been livin’ on in hopes 
that he’d forgotten it; but the night before 
his very last day he told me he wanted me 
with him next mornin’. ‘He wanted to get 
the biggest haul he could to take back with 
him.’ 

“Tlello! Hello!” 

For two or three minutes, through the 
misty curtain of rain, we had been watch- 
ing the Major playing what seemed to be 
a small ‘lunge, and in his last excited lureh 
his boots had lost their grip on his ankle- 
deep hummock of rock, dropping him into 
the Rapids up to his arm-pits. Whatever 
it was he’d hooked took the five seconds of 
slack line to get off, and the lone fisher- 
man waded heavily in to us, sputtering 
good-natured profanity. “ But it was my 
last minnow, anyway,” he added. 

We told him we were mighty glad to hear 
it, while Matt lent a friendly hand to get 
the steaming sportsman out of his drip- 
ping mackintosh. “I was just tellin’ the 
boys about that Simpson feller,” he said. 

“Oh, were you so’ And are you ready 
yet to tell what it was you did to him, to 
shut him up so tight that last night and 
morning ?” 

“Yes,IT am. I’m goin’ to tell about that 
right now. I felt kind of mean then about 
the way I played it on him. But the more 
I’ve thought of it since, the more I’ve felt 
that it was just exactly what he was suffer- 
in’ for. 

“You see, as I’d no mind to row him up 
and down the Channel in the sun all that 
day, I decided to bring him across the 
river, and down here to the Rapids. Of 


course, | knowed that he’d ’a’ good deal 
rather get a lot of wrist-thick ‘lunge, or 
some big yellow bass soft as suckers, than 
a mess of the firm little three-pounder 
‘small-mouths’ from the rough water. But 
whether he might be willin’ or not, I was 
goin’ to see to it that he got the better 
fish—and, on the side, that he wasn’t goin’ 
to take any more work out of me than | 
could help to do it, neither! 

“ Before we’d been out together for ten 
minutes he got my dander up by lettin’ me 
catch his crawfish for him alone. While he 
was still snorin’, I'd got him a stockin’-foot 
full of frogs; for, for all I didn’t like the 
man, I wanted to give him all the choice of 
bait I could. But I took it for granted he’d 
do as the rest of ye do about the crawfish. 
Not him! He set on a rock under the 
shade of the bank, and talked improvin’, 
while I was breakin’ my back turnin’ over 
half the stones on the Shoal. And it was 
late enough when we got down to the 
Rapids. 

“When he did begin to fish, too, he 
found that that mornin’ frogs and crabs 
didn’t seem to have their proper attrac- 
tion, somehow. And it was a month too 
late to try the fly on bass. But even so, do 
you suppose he’d lend me a hand nettin’ 
minnies for him? Nary Simpson! And 
minnies were most mortial shy that day, 
too. Vd crumbed up half our dinner loaf 
before I'd got as many as I’d ’a’ had in 
ten minutes if he’d ’a’ come out into the 
current and driv’ for me. It was after 
eleven when he got really started fishin’. 

“And an hour later I got another piece 
of him that settled his business with me 
for all time to come; when I told him it 
was about dinner time, and I was goin’ to 
take a couple of his bass for the pan (fol- 
lowin’ fishin’ custom since fishin’ begun)— 
‘Nah-h!’ he snarls out, like a kid asked for 
half his stick of candy.— Nah-h! I want 
all I got to take home. You ean eateh 
some yourself.” And diggin’ down into 
his pocket he threw me in a spare line. 
‘You can easy fish off the ledge without a 
pole!’ he says. 

“Now, gentlemen, if I never bring my 
own rod when I come out with you, it ain’t 
because I’ve lost my love o’ fishin’; for I 
can tell you straight that every year in 
my last forty I’ve been gettin’ more pure 
joy out of it. If I leave my tackle at 
home it’s on’y because ”—and the old fel- 
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The Disadvantage of Too Much Law 


low flushed with pride—* it’s on’y because 
ve found that if I’m goin’ to look after a 
party right, and see that they get all the 
fishin’ they want, I’ve naturally got to be 
shut off from temptation myself. When I 
levy on your mornin’s catch for the spider, 
it ain’t because I wouldn’t a hundred times 
rather hook that spiderful than let you 
get ’em for me! But when I do fish, I 
think mebbe I’ve got a little of the sportin’ 
blood in me, myself. I wasn’t exactly 
brought up on the cod banks. And I tell 
you I don’t feel like goin’ after the gamest 
bass in New Ontario with a thumb-line. 
It put green gall under my tongue to be 
told to, too! However, I did it. But I 
tell ye again, it was Simpson’s finisher 
with me. 

“What piled it on worse, too, was that, 
while I was twiddlin’ and jerkin’ his dad- 
ratted top-string up and down for half- 
pounders, he had happened on to that rock 
the Major’s just come off of (you can be 
sure I hadn’t told him of the place), and 
he was beginnin’ to pull out big fellers 
right and left. He couldn’t ’a’ helped it, 
neither, for it was part of his notion of 
sport to use a bamboo about as thick as a 
telegraph pole, and a line you could ’a’ 
towed a boat with. He’d got nine good 
ones when I called him in to dinner. 

“ All through that meal on the rocks— 
and Lord, but he was in the cockiest kind 
of good humor with himself—he was back 
at his ‘supreme law’ idea. As for me, 
well, I felt like one of those ‘sleepin’ gey- 
sers’ you read about,. the sort that on’y 
need about one more pebble dropped into 
them to bust out just foamin’ and boilin’! 
But I managed to keep a grip on myself, 
for I knowed now just where and when I 
was goin’ to get him, though I’d no idea 
he’d take it as he did. But I didn’t give 
him any sign then. After dinner I let him 


wade out again with his minnie pail 
stocked for the rest of the day. And I 


took that flat hog’s-back rock just behind 
his, so I could take his fish just as fast as 
he caught them. 

. “In half a minute he had his tenth 
* hooked. ‘Now this is what scientific fish- 
in’ does,’ he says, pretty near haulin’ the 
beast’s gills out to get him ’round to me 
in the fewest seconds possible. ‘TI guess 
this time to-morrow I'll be showin’ the 
States what you might call bass in round 
numbers.’ 
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“*You might certainly seem to have 
good reason for so thinkin’, I says. 

“That tenth was a four-pounder, and 
the eleventh was as big a one! They were 
bitin’ as if they hadn’t seen minnies for a 
month! ‘Oh, I don’t know!’ he gloats. 
‘It takes a Grand Rapids man to show you 
back-county Canucks how to hike ’em out! 
Just keep on watchin’ me!’ 

“ <Yes,’ I says, ‘that’s just what I’m 
doin’, Mr. Simpson.’ And already his next 
was leapin’ knee-high in the Little Rapids 
rainbows—and it was bigger than 
before it! 

“ But he pulled him round to me by main 
stren’th. ‘Now, them three are pretty 
near a creel-full, ain’t they ¢’ he asks. ‘I 
guess you'll have to go in with them.’ 

“ “YVes,’ I says, ‘I guess we’ll both of us 
have to go in, for you’ve caught the twelve 
bass the game laws of Ontario allow you 
for one day’s fishin’, Mr. Simpson, and if 
you take out another, by the authority 
vested in me as a deputy fisheries inspector 
in this here back county, as sure as my 
name’s Matt McCutcheon I’ll swear out a 
warrant agin’ ye and put ye through.’ 

“ ¢What-t ?’ he shouts. And it sounded 
like slappin’ two shingles together, while 
his eyes began to push out like a erab’s. 
“What ?’ 

“¢That’s what!’ I says. ‘P’raps I 
haven’t made a practise of wearin’ my 
license for a shirt front—mebbe I’ve never 
bothered any man comin’ to the Forks with 
the law before. But that’s what it is, just 
the same. And what’s more, I’ve got the 
power to see that it’s maintained. But, 
Mr. Simpson’ (and, my Lord, I never 
enjoyed sayin’ anything more in my life), 
‘but, Mr. Simpson, feelin’ as you do about 
“law” I know I don’t any more’n have to 
tell you the statutes to have you doin’ all 
in your power to observe them!’ 

“That skewered him through! But at 
last he managed to pull a sickly grin, and 
‘Ah, go on, now,’ he says, ‘ youw’re tryin’ to 
stand me up because you know I’ve only 
got to-day to get my string in. But I 
ain’t the kind of fellah that can be joshed 
like that.’ 

“ “Oh, you ain’t, ain’t you 2?’ I says. 
‘Well, mebbe, too, I ain’t the kind of feller 
that joshes.’ (The ‘standin’ up’ part of 
his speech I didn’t let my mind dwell upon, 
for I wanted to keep cool.) ‘ Furthermore, 
T’ve got somethin’ else to impart to ye!’ 
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‘What you’ve been preachin’ to us for the 
last ten days has converted me to the six- 
hour idea, partie’larly “when a man’s his 
own master and can inaugurate it for him- 
self.” And so, as I’ve been with you since 
half-past seven this mornin,’ and it’s now 
close on to three, I’m goin’ to begin 
inauguratin’ by packin’ up the stuff and 
startin’ for home!’ 

“That set him chokin’! ‘Now you just 
try it on!’ he says. ‘ You just 

“T didn’t stop to do any listenin’ to him. 
‘If ye want to come with me and cross in 
the boat, all right. If ye don’t, ye can 
wait for the mail ferry, or swim. I['ll take 
yer dozen bass, as I reckon it’s my job to 
tote yer catch for ye. And ye can stay on 
this rock pullin’ out four-pounders till 
moon-rise, for all I care; you'll never get 
better fishin’ in Canada. But if, when ye 
follow me home, ye’ve got one more with 





ye, it’ll cost ye three months’ salary. Now 
1 give ye fair warnin’!’ 

“Tle wouldn’t come with me, and I 
reckon he counted on my turnin’ back and 
meachin’ to him before I’d got half up 
to the Skidway. Turn back! I wouldn’t 
’a’ done it for all the money the miserable 
little talkin’ machine had ever counted! 
So he navigated his way through the bush 
by himself—and set on the shore till nine 
that night waitin’ for the ferry! 

“When finally he did get across, what- 
ever his thoughts were, the ‘general com- 
monwealth’ never heard them. For he 
sneaked up to his room without makin’ any 
call for supper, eat breakfast next mornin’ 
in a silence that set the Major. here, askin’ 
him about his health—and took the stage 
for the Junction with nary a final com- 
fortin’ word about the glitterin’ future 
awaitin’ our onworthy race! ” 





RECREATIVE LIFE ON THE FATHER OF WATERS 


By LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Jr. 


T is not hard for us to imagine that 

long before the discovery of America 

—yes, back even of the time when 
Abraham was tending his herds in Pales- 
tine, there was a life on the Mississippi 
River which must have known some of the 
pleasures that thrill us of a later day. 
Lately the banks of Lake Itaska have 
yielded up the remains of a prehistoric 
village, whose relics of pottery and copper 
implements show that its inhabitants were 
well beyond the limits of savagery and 
within the bounds of that culture state 
which men eall barbarism. And at the 
opposite extreme of the river, at its mouth, 
where the muddy old stream branches out 
and merges itself into the Gulf, there, ris- 
ing out of the marsh, sometimes many feet 
in height, one finds mounds of clam shells. 
Those who have dug into them in search 
of pirate gold have brought forth imple- 
ments, pottery, and bones. So long ago 
were they made that the whole character 


of the marsh has changed, and now no 
clams are found in the region round about. 
It is an easy stretch of imagination which 
shows us the canoes gliding back and forth 
at intermediate points along the big river, 
and gives us glimpses of the chase as it 
was conducted from the land of the eari- 
bou about Itaska to the haunt of alligators 
on the Gulf marshes. 

A mighty waterway, cutting the eonti- 
nent through its very heart from north to 
south, the river was bound to be rich in 
the romantic and the picturesque. And 
picturesque it has been in every age. We 
need not go back of history. The days 
when early French explorers dropped down 
on its turbid waters and met the tribes 
of aborigines along its banks—when they 
met strange people, heard new tongues, 
and saw wild birds and animals which the 
Old World did not know—are full of the 
dramatic. Perhaps more thrilling. still 
were the flatboat days, when settlers were 
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merely isolated dots in one vast forest, 
when men carried crops and the products 
of incipient manufacturing industries to 
New Orleans, and, leaving their boats, 
walked home through the woods to Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, or Illinois. There was 
more romance in the palmy days of steam- 
boating, the old tales of wonderful card 
games, in which fortunes from the western 
mines or the southern plantations—yes, 
the mines and plantations themselves— 
changed hands with the turn of a ecard, the 
romances of duels at arm’s length and duel 
with knives, of free fights and awful deeds 
of wrath or vengeance still cling to the 
shores of the river, haunting the old land- 
ings, hovering about the boats, or looming 
up at. this bend or yonder island. 

All this lends itself to the environment 
of those who to-day take part in the 
recreative life of the Mississippi River. 
Whether they go canoeing and shooting 
big game where the Father of Waters is 
a mere little river flowing through Minne- 
sota forests, or float in a modern house- 
boat on its swift current farther down, the 
spell of the river and its romance is upon 
them. 

Flowing as it does through a land vary- 
ing in climate, the river presents phases 
of life and sport correspondingly diversi- 
fied. Last December I saw its upper waters 
frozen over and piled high with drifting 
snow, and then, turning southward, picked 
oranges and roses from the little fields 
behind its lower levees. Likewise one may 
watch the bass leap in summer time in 
the upper waters, and then turning again 
south, see the splashing of long-nosed ugly 
gars, the rush of an escaping alligator, and, 
where the muddy waters give way to blue, 
the plunging and tumbling of porpoises at 
the bow of every incoming or outgoing 
steamer. In its upper waters is fishing fit 
for kings. On its upper borders are for- 
ests with hunting well nigh ideal. Lower 
down, the waters are too black and muddy 
to invite the fisherman, but here, in the 
ages past, it has provided against this diffi- 
culty by doubling on itself,cutting through 
the necks that belong with every bend, and 
leaving what were parts of the old bed as 
lagoons or lakes, which soon become clear 
and offer excellent fishing. 

In its uppermost sections the sport on 
the great river is like sport on all the 
other northern streams. Good bass and 


pickerel fishing are to be found, and that 
wondrously charming sport of fishing with 
spoon or minnow from the bow of a mov- 
ing boat in swiftly flowing water. Well 
down toward its junction with the mud- 
filled Missouri does this sport persist. 
From Minnesota, Wisconsin, lowa, and 
Illinois sportsmen take themselves to the 
river. Still fishing in the eddies and at 
the bends supplements the use of the 
spoon. Old sloughs, where the overflow 
left abundant fish, give a means of varying 
the regular programme of river sport. 
Here and there come into the main stream 
the branches which go to swell its volume, 
and these too, both along their banks and 
at the pools which invariably form at the 
junctions, help to make for the sportsman 
a land of wondrous promise. 

Closely allied with the sport of these 
upper waters is a sort of fishing that can- 
not be classed as real sport, and which yet 
borders upon it; this is a use of pot hunt- 
ing methods by men who are not pot 
hunters. Take that part of the river where 
it broadens out in Minnesota to make the 
picturesque Lake Pepin. The farmers, the 
villagers, and the townspeople have found 
recreation, if not sport, in going out at 
evening and placing set lines. Next day 
they return in canoes, and, if successful, 
there is a mighty struggle to land a buffalo 
or anenormous cat. The chief joy of this 
sort of thing no doubt appears when the 
giant fish are baked and carved for some 
neighborhood gathering, or cut into steaks 
and fried for family consumption. Every 
family has its traditions of monster fish 
thus caught, and there comes a thrill in the 
hearing and the telling which a stickler 
for flies and game fish could not well 
conceive. These family traditions of the 
Mississippi are as characteristic as are 
those of the Rhine or the Hudson, and just 
as inspiring. I know one boy whose 
childhood days received much of gladness 
from two deeds of his grandfather—one 
the catching with hook and line of a eat- 
fish weighing one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds; the other a five-mile swim from 
a broken canoe to a point where he could 
land on the river’s bank. 

It is when we have come to the wider and 
deeper sections of the river, where the big- 
ger tributaries empty, that we find what 
may be perhaps the most distinctive feat- 
ure of Mississippi River recreation—the 
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houseboat. It is the successor of the 
ancient flatboat and, like it, has no pro- 
pelling power of itself. Built in every 
conceivable shape and style, and with every 
range of expense, it is yet always a float- 
ing house. It is not abandoned, however, 
at the river’s mouth, nor poled back, but 
when its long, slow voyage is done, some 
friendly towboat gives it a rope and takes 
it back to the starting point. Again the 
house has some sort of low-power propel- 
ling engines, and need ask no odds of any- 
one in making its return to the river’s 
upper waters. I have seen a houseboat 
fitted out for the family of a millionaire. 
I have seen another made and owned by a 
wretched negro who had not a dollar to his 
name. Between the two are all possible 
shades of difference. 

In recreative life the Mississippi house- 
boat serves two purposes. It is a favorite 
means of taking an outing where one or 
more families want to live upon the river 
with just enough of travel to give variety; 
and it is used by sportsmen who have 
plenty of time and find houseboating a 
most enticing method of reaching the fish- 
ing and shooting of the delta region. An 
expedition of the former sort was organ- 
ized last year by a lady in Cincinnati. Her 
husband knew the river and took command 
of the vessel—if such it may be called— 
while the lady invited the guests and 
arranged the details. The boat, purchased 
at second hand for something like $300, 
consisted of a street car mounted on a 
barge. The car itself was _ properly 
divided into rooms, and these were supple- 
mented by spreading awnings on the for- 
ward and after portions of the deck. An 
ante-bellum negro, who knew wonderful 
dishes that could be made from the prod- 
ucts of the country through which the river 
runs, was installed as cook. 

But appealing far more strongly to the 
sportsman is the leisurely journey through 
the overflowed region. Some time in the 
geologic past the Mississippi spread out 
at a point below its junction with the 
Ohio to make one mighty estuary, an arm 
of the Mexican Gulf. But age after age 
went by, and long before even prehistoric 
man saw the great river this estuary 
became filled with silt, forming the richest 
alluvial land in America. When _ high 
water came this land would overflow, and 
when the floods went down one saw that 
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the current had played strange pranks. 
Here would be a “cut-off,” shortening the 
river and leaving the old bed a lake; yonder 
a great stretch of land had been washed 
out, leaving a pond where land had been. 
Similar changes in great variety occurred, 
and when men came to explore the Missis- 
sippi Valley they found this whole region 
from the Ohio to the Gulf full of lakes 
and ponds and bayous, where the water 
was clear and where fish abounded. And 
besides this there were deer in the forests 
and bear in the canebrake. Ducks made 
an alighting place of every pond or lake, 
squirrels chattered in the trees, and the 
region fairly teemed with wild life. Gen- 
erations of settlement have made but little 
difference in this land. Overflows have 
held back its cultivation, for men who 
built houses might find them washed away 
in the next flood; disease, which originates 
and runs rampant in the lowlands, checked 
the coming of settlers; war desolated such 
plantations as were made; and to-day one 
finds great stretches of land very nearly as 
wild as it was originally. 

So the sportsman who can organize a 
party of his fellows for a month of house- 
boating on the lower half of the Missis- 
sippi may promise himself shooting which 
ranges in character from duck on the 
bayous to bear in the brake and forest. 
And his fishing, while lacking somewhat in 
variety, will never fail to yield the sport 
which bass can give. 

Here and there club houses have been 
built along the river, and men from the 
southern cities and plantations find good 
sport. Generally the clubs are located on 
bayous or lakes, and the opportunity they 
offer for shooting and fishing are almost 
past belief. 

It was from these same club houses and 
houseboats that the Arkansas bear hunts 
used to draw fascinated sportsmen. There 
are few scenes in western sport that strike 
one as fuller of romance than one of these 
old-time bear hunts in the woods and cane- 
brake of the Arkansas side of the river. 
Dogs chased the bear, and, being trained 
for the purpose, would bring the animal to 
bay. Shooting a bear at bay seems no 
great feat, but when this included revol- 
vers. instead of rifles, and slashing one’s 
way through the brake after hounds on 
foot, with prospect of the maddened beast 
charging in the densest brake, where there 
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are no trees to climb and no paths for 
sprinting—the old time bear hunt of the 
lower Mississippi assumes the aspect of 
something strenuous. 

The revolver bear hunt is, I believe, a 
thing of the past. But it had its day, and 
now does its part when the chase is over 
and the oldtimers tell at the campfire of 
hot times in the past, when bruin had to 
be sidestepped, ducked, and countered in 


any size and with any inhabitants upon 
its banks develops some characteristic 
form of pastime. Now it is yachting, 
again canoeing, again bathing. But here, 
next to houseboating, recreation takes the 
form of river parties and pienies, for 
which, perhaps, the heat of the lowlands is 
responsible, for when the sweltering sum- 
mer evenings begin, the residents in river 
towns find their only refuge in the breezes 








At the Bear Lake Club. 


the midst of cane thickets. Turkey shoot- 
ing is now one of the chief sports along 
the river’s bank. Deer, too, do their part. 
I am sorry to say that hounds are used in 
the hunt, and the planters along the river 
now prefer watching runways to the good 
old method of their fathers, who pitted 
cunning against cunning, and stalked the 
deer in his own native wilds. 

There is a phase of recreative life on the 
great river which, while not sport, deserves 
a passing notice. Every stream or lake of 


stirred by moving steamers. So every 
town has its steamer, which does nothing 
but carry seekers for cool breezes back and 
forth upon the river. Now a party is 
organized for some holiday,and youths and 
maidens sit beneath heavy awnings and 
drink lemonade while the boat pushes up 
or down the stream, perhaps landing here 
and there at some deep-shaded grove, or 
ascending some cypress-draped bayou. 
Again at night the same steamer takes 
upon its bow a barge prepared to serve as 




















High-Water Line on the Levee. 


a dancing floor, and while the mereury 
drops into the eighties and the breezes 
make life worth living, the moon rises to 
render even the muddy Mississippi beauti- 
ful, and a party of merry dancers travels 
back and forth over the river’s waters. 

As one passes well within the borders of 
Mississippi and Louisiana there comes the 
amusing phase of river sport. Seated here 
and there upon the bank, where eddies or 
dead channels give an opportunity, will be 
from one to half a dozen black people fish- 
ing, after the manner of our boyhood, with 
eane pole cut from the brake, line half as 
large as a pencil, and “bobber” and hook 
proportionate. Men, women, and _ picka- 
ninnies participate. The “bobber” goes 
under; there is a mighty jerk and a sun- 
fish, an insignificant eat, or perch goes fly- 
ing through space. Added to our boyhood 
outfit, however, these half civilized deni- 
zens of the black belt have innumerable 
spells and “ cunjures” that play their part 
as surely as with us did the expectoration 
of tobacco or the application of sun-ren- 


dered angleworm oil. Near the town this 
sport of a childish people gives way to pot 
hunting and fishing. Set lines are seen tied 
to stakes or to anchored floats. Now we 
make out a lot of eypress “ knees” on top 
of the water offering a fierce resistance 
to the current. One begins a tremendous 
bobbing up and down, and we see a skiff 
pulled by a black man make for it; the 
rower takes hold of a line attached to the 
“knee ” and struggles with a cat or buffalo. 
Now it is only a few pounds in weight; 
again it may be half as large as the man 
himself. 

Finally, the cotton land gives way to 
that where sugareane thrives, and_ the 
yacht and the launch of the sugar planter 
make their appearance. In these the 
owner and his friend sail or steam to a 
cut-off or “tow head” to watch for the 
morning and evening flight of ducks, or 
make their way to some favorite bayou’s 
mouth for bass fishing, or to the grounds 
where snipe are feeding, or where turkeys 
are wont to congregate, or deer to run. 
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But to my mind the most charming 
stretch of the whole river is the last. 
Itaska is delightfully wild, and the region 
just below is wondrously picturesque, 
abounding in good air, cool breezes, and 
pure water. But in the land of the Acadi- 
ans, below New Orleans, are oranges and 
roses, which one may pick at Christmas 
time. It is a land where an invitation to eat 
and to drink, or to hunt, comes at every 
landing. I shall long remember a little sail 
from Fort St. Philip to the Jetties, taken 
one Christmastide. The last orange farms 
gave way in a dozen miles to narrow 


stretches of delta swamp land, beyond 
which one caught gleamings of the Gulf. 
We felt that we were on the outskirts 
of the continent and in the dominion of 
the sea. Pelicans flapped over us; gulls 
wheeled about us; a flock of ducks ocea- 
sionally strayed within gunshot; a beauti- 
ful white egret stood on shore and gazed 
upon our boat; and then when the narrow 
banks gave way to walls of conerete which 
ended in the great blue Gulf, bearded old 
pilots came down from their station to 
grasp our hands as though we had been 
friends for years. 




















On the Arkansas Bank. 

















In the Seething Swirl of White Waters. 


Photograph by the Author. 


AN ANGLING PHOTOGRAPHER 
GOES A-FAKING 


By E. F. WOLFE 


WO journalists, with an unmistak- 
able “off on our vacation” air, 
occupied a seat in the smoking car 

of an eastbound train on the P. R. R.; the 
seat in front contained an eight by ten and 
a five by seven camera, two tripods, and 
enough plates to faithfully reproduce a 
panorama of the entire State. Occasionally 
they cast doubtful looks at the sky, which 
showed unmistakable signs of rain; only 
that morning snow had fallen. However, 
it was still dry when they alighted at the 
town of Apollo. 

The evening was spent looking up old 
friends of the artist’s, one of whom was 
induced to accompany them on the mor- 
row; since, as the artist’s companion 
remarked, the “ 
heavy for two.” 

Next morning the artist sprang from 
bed at the first tap on the door; poked his 
head out the window, and cast weather 
eye about. Overhead the night clouds were 
scurrying away before the rays of the sun, 
which was just beginning to peep over the 
hill in the east with a cheery good-morning. 
The air was pure and sweet, and there was 
promise at every hand of a_ beautiful 
spring day. Breakfast over, cameras were 


cameras might get pretty 


fastened securely in their cases, extra 
plateholders strapped together to facilitate 
carrying, and fishing rods strapped to the 
tripods. A half-mile tramp up the railroad 
brought them to the mouth of Beaver Run, 
the pearl of the Pennsylvania mountain 
streams, where they intended to open the 
trout season that day. Two hundred yards 
up from its mouth the stream makes a 
quick bend which hides all signs of civiliza- 
tion from sight. Turning this bend the 
old wood road they had been following nar- 
rows to a path which buries beneath a mass 
of towering pines past which the water, 
clear as crystal, boils and foams over the 
rocks and boulders. Above all rise the 
pine-crowned hills, in some places almost 
perpendicular, the clinging trees seeming 
about to lose balance and topple into the 
creek far below. 

“Smell those pines,” cried the artist; 
“isn’t it enough to drive the hectic flush 
from a consumptive’s cheek ?” 

Then he broke into a yell for sheer joy 
of living, as if to prove that no pulmonary 
trouble slumbered in his breast. 

After a due appreciation of their sur- 
roundings, the artist suggested they take 
the first picture right where they were; 
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but his companion claimed the sun was 
not right to make the most of the white 
water tumbling over the rocks, so they 
gathered up their traps, and the artist led 
the way into the pines. Leaving the path, 
they forced their way through a tangle of 
laurel and low hanging pine limbs for a dis- 
tance of a hundred feet or more until they 
reached the bank of the stream again. Mor- 
ris, the artist’s helpmate, who was carry- 
ing the eight by ten, had troubles of his 
own here, as a large camera 
to a long tripod is not the handiest thing 
in the world in a thicket. Here, at the 
brink of the stream, a stony beach was 
found on which to set the camera, directly 
above which the water came tumbling and 
swirling over the rocks in mid-stream, 
making a very pretty composition with the 
curve in the stream above. The 
itself formed a gracefully curved line from 
the extreme left to the right foreground 
of the panorama, bringing the tumbling, 
swirling white water to the extreme front 
of the picture. On the opposite bank two 
fallen tree trunks were lying in the proper 
position and place to carry out the lines of 
composition. 

By wading into mid-stream and mount- 
ing a black rock, the artist fell into the 
line of composition and formed a triangle, 
with the bare white trunk of a fallen tree 
as the apex. Thus, holding his fishing rod 
at the proper angle, the most pleasing pic- 
ture here reproduced was the result. 

Picture number one having been made, 
they followed the creek shore up as far as 
the bend, where a fording was found neces- 
sary, as the hillside along which they were 
walking descended almost perpendicularly 
into the ereek. Then they proceeded on 
their way, with overcoats removed, as the 
sun was uncomfortably warm for any 
heavy clothing during exertion; such 
weather in March was so unusual as to 
suggest the thought that the winter had 
neglected the habitual “lingering in the 
lap of spring.” The bare tree trunks and 
the ice and snow that remained hidden 
from the warm sun in the dark, shaded 
corners, alone gave the lie to the warm 
sun and soft, summery breeze. 

At the next turn in the creek a pause was 
made while a stretch of rough water was 
photographed and luncheon brought forth. 
A cool spring was found running from 
the solid rock; a moss-covered log served 


fastened 


creek 


for both table 
and chairs, 
and with the 
whole of 
Westmoreland 
County for a 
dining room 
all ate raven- 
ously of sand- 
wiches and 
cold meat. 

“Van.” the 
local friend 
and guide, had 
brought a bot- 
tle along, ‘in 
case of snake 
bite,” he said, 
although it 
was much too 
early in the 
for 
snakes, but he 
explained that 
“snakes don’t 
know much 
anyway, and 
some of ’em 
are likely to 
be fooled by 
the warm sun into coming out. That the 
precaution was wise was illustrated after 
luncheon by the development in Morris of 
a conviction that he “felt a snake bite com- 
ing on.” 





season 








The First ‘ Trout’? of the Season | 


All possible precautions having been 
taken against fatal results from these 
symptoms, the line of march was again 
taken up, frequent stops being made to 
photograph attractive spots, until finally 
what is known locally as “the old burnt- 
mill hole,” was reached. Here the steep 
hills fall back and the valley widens into a 
sort of amphitheatre; the dry bed of an 
abandoned mill-race follows up the left, 
while the stream circles around close under 
the hill on the right side of this amphi- 
theatre. At the upper end, where the mill- 
race leaves the stream, the brook widens 
into a round pond, where the mill dam had 
formerly been, which is literally rock- 
bound, and was very deep and full of 
whirlpools. Directly above, the valley 
narrows abruptly, and the hills rise rough 
and rocky; between them the stream, 
seemingly incensed at being thus crowded, 
rushes over the boulders, fretting and 
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foaming under the rocky banks, until, with 
a last‘ leap, it pitches over a steep slope 
into the basin, causing whirlpool after 
whirlpool to go spinning down the stretch 
of deep water the full length of the pond. 

Seated by the side of this natural chute 
on several large flat rocks which spread 
along the shore, the tired trampers 
rested, while Van regaled them with 


deserted houses below give it a very 
creepy look. 

“Many stories are told of mysterious 
drownings, and I guess most of ’em are 
true; leastwise they’re plausible. Three 
of ’em I can swear to, as I saw the vic- 
tims; only last summer three boys, who 
had been washing a buggy in a shallow, 
went in bathing, and one of ’em got into 











Preparing for Action. 


a few tragic stories of “the old burnt-mill 
hole.” 

“The farmers about here,’ said he, 
“have a sort of uncanny feeling concern- 
ing this basin; and it has a list of vie- 
tims by. no means to be despised. They 
say this hollow is haunted by the spirits of 
the ones who have lost their lives here; 
and the ruins of the old mill and the 


those whirlpools and sunk out of sight 
before he could as much as utter a ery. 
There’s a powerful undercurrent. 

“To add to the many 
ascribed to this place—when the old mill 
burned down the miller went with it; I’ve 
hunted coons along this hollow at night, 
and to tell the truth I’d just as soon be 
some other place.” 


drownings 
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After this silence fell upon all three, 
and the sound of the rushing stream lulled 
them to a restful drowsiness; while the 
faint tinkle of a cow-bell from down the 
old road joined in harmonious unison with 
nature’s lullaby. The artist gazed dream- 
ily at the rushing stream and pondered; 
how like human beings it was, floating 
proudly on when the task was easy, but, 
when rocks and obstructions were met, 
fretting and foaming, and choosing an 
easier course. Yet with adequate force 
behind it that same water would surmount 
all obstacles. ‘“ You can’t make water run 
up hill without a lot of pumping,” he solil- 
oquized. Thus, half dreaming, with eyes 
closed, and the roar of the stream died to a 
whisper, he was suddenly aroused by the 
talking of three country youths who were 
fishing in the stream below, and had only 
in sight a measly sucker about a foot long 
strung on a willow limb, with two or three 
chubs. Calling Morris and Van, the artist 
said: “Here, fellows, we’ll have to get 
some fish pictures to take back with us. 
There, Morris,” handing him the sucker, 
“is the first trout of the season; I don’t 
think there’s a man in the office at home 
who knows a trout from a mudturtle. At 
any rate, I can paint it up on the print to 
look like a trout.” 

He hooked the sucker onto the line, 
handed it to Morris, and told him to hold 
it up at arm’s length toward the camera, 
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and wave his hat, as if cheering the first 
catch of a regular beauty. 

Morris followed instructions, the cam- 
era clicked, and the first “trout” of the 
season was preserved on the sensitized 
plate for the benefit of envious friends. 

Two more pictures were taken, and 
then the three started on the back track, 
for the afternoon was waning, and the 
stream led to town by a circuitous route. 
They went up the old road and across the 
hills; cameras now grown heavier than 
before, and sore spots, before unnoticed, 
developing at such a rate as to compel 
Morris to resort to the “snake bottle” by 
way of an antidote against depression. 

Later, two of the three sat smoking and 
talking on the hotel veranda. The even- 
ing’ was soft and balmy as the day had 
been, and occasional spells of silence fell 
over them as they smoked. 

“This has indeed been a red letter day,” 
broke in the artist after a longer silence 
than usual. “It seems as though kind 
Providence had chosen the day for us, 
selecting it from mid-June to keep in 
storage subject to our demand. And we 
have spent it in an ideal spot, and in an 
ideal way. Many times later will scenes 
from this day in the country serve to 
brighten a dull day in town; for such 
days, though they pass, leave memories 
which bring deep happiness many times 
later.” 


GOLFER 


STRUGGLING FRIENDS 


By FREDERICK W. PALMER 


When toils pile high, or ills come oft, or 
Troubles rise, then take thy “lofter.” 


When thou hast thoughts that will not utter, 
Be calm and use thy steady “ putter.” 


Thine eye “keep on the ball,” and ever 
“Carry well through” with each endeavor. 


Thus may you ’gainst each evil foe 
Hlave “several up” and “some to go.” 











“One deft push of the pole and 


the canoe”shoots past the danger.’’ 








THE STORY OF THE TRAPPER 


IV.—THE PATH-FINDER 


By A. C. LAUT 


O live hard and to die hard, king in 
the wilderness and pauper in the 
town, lavish to-day and penniless 
to-morrow—such was the life of the most 
picturesque figure in America’s history. 
Take a map of America. Put your fin- 
ger on any point between the Gulf. of 
Mexico and Hudson Bay, or the Great 
Lakes and the Rockies. Ask who was the 
first man to blaze a trail into this wilder- 
ness; and wherever you may point, the 
answer is the same—the French trapper. 
Impoverished English noblemen of the 
seventeenth century took to freebooting, 
Spanish dons to piracy and search for 
gold; but for the young French noblesse 
the way to fortune was by the fur trade. 
Freedom from restraint, quick wealth, 
lavish spending, and adventurous living all 


appealed to a class that hated the menial 


and slow industry of the farm. The only 
capital required for the fur trade was 
dauntless courage. Merchants were keen 
to supply money enough to stock canoes 
with provisions for trade in the wilderness. 
What would be equivalent to $5,000 of 
modern money was sufficient to stock four 
trappers with trade enough for two years. 
At the end of that time the sponsors 
looked for returns in furs to the value of 
eight hundred per cent. on their capital. 
The original investment would be deducted, 
and the enormous profit divided among the 
trappers and their outfitters. In the hey- 
day of the fur trade, when twenty beaver 
skins were got for an axe, it was no un- 
usual thing to see a trapper receive what 
would be equivalent to $3,000 of our money 
as his share of two years’ trapping. But 
in the days when the French were only 
beginning to advance up the Missouri 
from Louisiana and across from Michili- 
mackinae to the Mississippi vastly larger 
fortunes were made. 


Two partners* have brought out as much 
as $200,000 worth of furs from the great 
game preserve between Lake Superior and 
the headwaters of the Missouri after eigh- 
teen months’ absence from St. Louis, or 
from Montreal. The fur country was to 
the young French nobility what a treasure 
ship was to a pirate. In vain France tried 
to keep her colonists on the land by forbid- 
ding trade without a license. Fines, the 
galleys for life, even death for repeated 
offense, were the punishments held over 
the head of the illicit trader. The French 
trapper evaded all these by staying in the 
wilds till he amassed fortune enough to 
buy off punishment, or till he had lost taste 
for civilized life and remained in the 
wilderness, cowreur des bois, voyageur, or 
leader of a band of half-wild retainers 
whom he ruled like a feudal baron, becom- 
ing a curious connecting link between the 
savagery of the new world and the noblesse 
of the old. 

Duluth, of the lakes region; La Salle, of 
the Mississippi; Le Moyne d’Iberville, 
ranging from Louisiana to Hudson Bay; 
La Mothe Cadillac in Michilimackinae, 


Detroit. and Louisiana; La Vérendrye 
exploring from Lake Superior to the 
Rockies; Radison on Hudson Bay; 


Saint-Denis and La Harpe and Du Tisné 
pushing from the Missouri south to 
the Red; all won their fame as explorers 
and discoverers in pursuit of the fur trade. 
A hundred years before any English mind 
knew of the Missouri French voyageurs 
had gone beyond the Yellowstone. Before 
the regions now called Minnesota, Dakota, 
and Wisconsin were known to New Eng- 
landers, the French were trapping about 
the headwaters of the Mississippi; and 
two eenturies ago a company of daring 


* Radison and Groseillers, from regions westward of 
Duluth. 
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French hunters went to New Mexico to spy 
on Spanish trade. 

East of the Mississippi were two neigh- 
bors whom the French trapper shunned— 
the English colonist and the Iroquois. 
North of the St. Lawrence was a power 
that he shunned still more—the French 
governor, who had legal right to plunder 
the peltries of all who traded and trapped 
without license. But between St. Louis 
and Mackenzie River was a great un- 
claimed wilderness, whence came the best 
furs. 

Naturally, this became the hunting 
ground of the French trapper. 

There were four ways by which he 
entered his hunting ground: (1) Sailing 
from Quebee to the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, he ascended the river in pirogue, or 
dugout, but this route was only possible 
for a man with means to pay for the ocean 
voyage. (2) From Detroit overland to the 
Illinois, or Ohio, which he rafted down to 
the Mississippi, and then taking to canoe 
turned north. (3) From Michilimackinac, 
which was always a grand rendezvous for 
the French and Indian hunters, to Green 
Bay on Lake Michigan, thence up stream 
to Fox River, overland to the Wisconsin, 
and down stream to the Mississippi. (4) 
Up the Ottawa through “the Soo” to Lake 
Superior and westward to the hunting 
ground. Whichever way he went his 
course was mainly up stream and north: 
hence the name Pays d’en Haut vaguely 
designated the vast hunting ground that 
lay between the Missouri and the Macken- 
zie River. 

Il. 

The French trapper was and is to-day 
as different from the English as the game- 
ster is from the merchant. Of all the 
fortunes brought from the Missouri to St. 
Louis, or from the Pays d’en Haut to Mon- 
treal, few escaped the gaming table and 
dram shop. Where the English trader 
saves his returns, Pierre lives high and 
plays high, and lords it about the fur post 
till he must pawn the gay clothing he has 
bought for means to live to the opening of 
the next hunting season. It is now that 
he goes back to some birch tree marked by 
him during the preceding winter’s hunt, 
pecls the bark off in a great seamless rind, 
whittles out ribs for a canoe from cedar, 
ash, or pine, and shapes the green bark to 
the curve of a canoe by means of stakes 


and stones down each side. Lying on his 
back in the sun spinning yarns of the great 
things he has done and will do, he lets the 
birch harden and dry to the proper form, 
when he fits the gunwales to the ragged 
edge, lines the inside of the keel with 
thin pine boards, and tars the seams 
where the bark has crinkled and split at 
the junction with the gunwale. It is in 
the idle summer season that he and his 
squaw—for Pierre adapts; or rather 
adopts, himself to the native tribes by 
taking an Indian wife—design the won- 
derfully bizarre costumes in which the 
French trapper appears: the beaded toque 
for festive occasions, the gay moccasins, 
the buckskin suit fringed with horsehair 
and leather in lieu of the Indian sealp- 
locks, the white caribou capote with horned 
headgear to deceive game on the hunter’s 
approach, the powder case made of a buf- 
falo horn, the bullet bag of a young otter 
skin, the muskrat or musquash cap, and 
great gauntlets coming to the elbow. 

None of these things does the English 
trader do. If he falls a victim to the 
temptations awaiting the man from the 
wilderness in the dram shop of the trading 
post, he takes good care not to spend his 
all on the spree. He does not affect the 
hunter’s decoy dress for the simple reason 
that he prefers to let the Indians do the 
hunting of the difficult game, ‘while he 
attends to the trapping that is gain rather 
than game. For clothes, he is satisfied 
with cheap material from the shops. And 
if, like Pierre, the Englishman marries an 
Indian wife, he either promptly deserts her 
when he leaves the fur country for the 
trading post or sends her to a convent to 
be educated up to his own level. With 
Pierre the marriage means that he has 
east off the last vestige of civilization and 
henceforth identifies himself with the life 
of the savage. 

After the British conquest of Canada 
and the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence came a change in the status of 
the French trapper. Before, he had been 
lord of the wilderness without a rival. 
Now, powerful English companies poured 
their agents into his hunting grounds. 
Before, he had been a partner in the fur 
trade. Now, he must either be pushed out 
or enlist as servant to the neweomer. He 
who had once come to Montreal on the St. 
Lawrence, and to St. Louis on the Missis- 
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sippi with a fortune of peltries on his rafts 
and canoes, now signed with the great 
English companies for a paltry one, two, 
and three hundred dollars a year. It was 
but natural in the new state of things that 
the French trapper, with all his knowledge 
of forest and stream, should become 
coureur des bois and voyageur, while the 
Englishman remained the barterer. In the 
Mississippi basin the French trappers 
mainly enlisted with four companies: the 
Mackinaw Company, radiating from 
Michilimackinae to the Mississippi; the 
American Company, up the Missouri; the 
Missouri Company, officered by Spaniards, 
westward to the Rockies; and the South- 
west Company, which was John Jacob 
Astor’s amalgamation of the American 
and Mackinaw, later to be known as the 
Pacific. In Canada, the French sided with 
the Nor’westers and X. Y.’s, who had 
sprung up in opposition to the great 
English Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Ill. 

Though he had become a burden carrier 
for his quondam enemies, the French trap- 
per still saw life through the glamour of 
la gloire and noblesse, still lived hard and 
died game, still feasted to-day and starved 
to-morrow, gambled the clothes off his 
back and laughed at hardship; courted 
danger and trolled off one of his chansons 
brought over to America by ancestors of 
Normandy, uttered an oath in one breath 
at the whirlpool ahead and in the next 
crossed himself reverently with a prayer to 
Ste. Anne, the voyageurs’ saint, just before 
his canoe took the plunge. 

Your Spanish grandee of the Missouri 
Company might sit in a counting house 
adding up rows of figures, and your Scotch 
merchant chaffer with Indians over the 
value of a beaver skin. As for Pierre, 
give hima canoe sliding past wooded banks 
with a throb of the keel to the current and 
the whistle of wild fowl overhead; clear 
sky above, with a feathering of wind 
clouds, clear sky below with a feathering 
of wind clouds, and the canoe between like 
a bird at poise. Sometimes a fair wind 
livens the pace; for the voyageurs hoist a 
blanket sail, and the canoe skims before the 
breeze like a sea gull. Where the stream 
gathers force and whirls forward in sharp 
eddies and racing leaps, each voyageur 
knows what to expect. No man asks ques- 
tions. The bowman stands up with his 
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eyes to the fore and steel-shod pole ready. 
very eye is on that pole. Presently comes 
a roar, and the green banks begin to race. 
The canoe no longer glides. It vaults— 
springs—bounds, with a shiver of live 
waters under the keel and a buoyant rise to 
her prow that mounts the crest of each 
wave fast as wave pursues wave. A fanged 
rock thrusts up in mid-stream. One deft 
push of the pole. Each paddler takes the 
cue; and the canoe shoots past the danger 
straight as an arrow, righting herself to 
a new course by another lightning sweep of 
the pole and paddles. But the waters 
gather as if to throw themselves forward. 
The roar becomes a crash. As if moved by 
one mind the paddlers brace back. The 
lightened bow lifts. A white dash of 
spray. She mounts as she plunges; and 
the voyageurs are whirling down stream 
below a small waterfall. Not a word is 
spoken to indicate that it is anything unus- 
ual to sauter les rapides, as the voyageurs 
say. Themenare soaked. Now, perhaps, 
some one laughs; for Jean, or Ba’tiste, or 
the dandy of the crew, got his moccasins 
wet when the canoe took water. They all 
settle forward. One paddler pauses to bail 
out water with his hat. 

Thus the lowest waterfalls are run with- 
out a portage. Coming back this way with 
canoes loaded to the waterline, there must 
be a disembarking. If the rapids be short, 
with water enough to earry the loaded 
canoe high above rocks that might graze 
the bark, all hands spring out in the water, 
but one man who remains to steady the 
eraft; and the canoe is “tracked” up 
stream, hauled along by ropes. If the 
rapids be at all dangerous, each voyageur 
lands, with pack on his back and pack- 
straps across his forehead, and runs along 
the shore. <A long portage is measured by 
the number of pipes the voyageur smokes, 
each lighting up meaning a brief rest; and 
a portage of many “ pipes” will be taken 
at a running gait on the hottest days with- 
out one word of complaint. Nine miles is 
the length of one famous portage opposite 
the Chaudiére Falls on the Ottawa. 

Tn winter the voyageur becomes coureur 
des bois to his new masters. Then for six 
months, endless reaches, white, snow- 
padded, silent; forests wreathed and 
bossed with snow; nights in camp on a 
couch of pines or rolled in robes with a 
roaring fire to keep the wolves off, melting 
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show steaming to the heat, meat sputter- 
ing at the end of a skewered stick; some- 
times to the marche donc! marche donc! of 
the driver, with crisp tinkling of dog bells 
in frosty air, a long journey overland by 
dog-sled to the trading post; sometimes 
that blinding fury which sweeps over the 
northland, turning earth and air to a white 
darkness; sometimes a belated traveler 
cowering under a snowdrift for warmth 
and wrapping his blanket about him to 
cross life’s last divide. 

These things were the everyday life of 
the French trapper. 

At present there is only one of the great 
fur companies remaining—the Hudson’s 
Bay of Canada. In the United States 
there is only one important centre of trade 
in raw furs which are not imported—that 
is at St. Paul. For both the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and the fur traders of St. Paul 
the French trapper still works as _ his 
ancestors did for the great companies a 
hundred years ago. The roadside. tramp 
of to-day is a poor representative of Robin 
Hoods and Rob Roys; and the French 
trapper of shambling gait and baggy 
clothes seen at the fur posts of the north 
to-day is a poor type of the class who used 
to stalk through the baronial halls* of 
Montreal’s governor like a lord and set the 
rafters of Fort William’s Council Chamber 
ringing, and make the wine and the money 
and the brawls of St. Louis a byword. 

And yet, with all his degeneracy, the 
French trapper retains a something of his 
old traditions. A few years ago I was ona 
northern river steamer going to one of the 
Hudson’s Bay trading posts. <A_ brawl 
seemed to sound from the steerage passen- 
gers. What was the matter? “Oh,” said 
the captain, “ those French trappers going 
out north for the winter, drunk as usual!” 

As he spoke, a voice struck up one of 
those chansons populaires, which have been 
sung by every generation of voyageurs 
since Frenchmen came to America, A La 
Claire Fontaine, a song which the French 
trappers’ ancestors brought from Nor- 
mandy hundreds of years ago, about the 
fickle lady and the faded roses and the 
vain regrets. Then—was it possible ?— 


* Especially the Chateau de Ramezay, where great 
underground vaults were built for the storing of pelts 
in case of attack from New Englander and [roquois. 
These vaults may still be seen under Chateau de 
Ramezay. 


these grizzled fellows, dressed in tinkers’ 
tatters, were singing—what‘ A song of 
the Grand Monarque which has led armies 
to battle, but not a song which one would 
expect to hear in northern wilds 





* Malbrouck s’on va-t-en guerre 
Mais quand reviendra a-t-il 7?” 
IV. 

Three foes assailed the trapper alone in 
the wilds. The first danger was from the 
wolf pack, of which account has already 
been given. The second was the Indian 
hostile egged on by rival traders. This 
danger the French trapper minimized by 
identifying himself more completely with 
the savage than any other fur trader sue- 
ceeded in doing. The third foe was the 
most perverse and persevering thief known 
outside the range of human criminals. 

Perhaps the day after the trapper had 
shot his first deer he discovered fine foot- 
prints like a child’s hand on the snow 
around the careass. Ile recognizes the 
trail of otter or pekan or mink. It would 
be useless to bait a deadfall with meat 
when an unpolluted feast lies on the snow. 
The man takes one of his small traps and 
places it across the line of approach. This 
trap is buried beneath snow or brush. 
Every trace of man-smell is obliterated. 
The fresh hide of a deer may be dragged 
across the snow. Pomatum or castoreum 
may be daubed on everything touched. He 
may even handle the trap with deerhide. 
Pekan travel in pairs. Besides, the dead 
deer will be likely to attract more than one 
forager; so the man sets a circle of traps 
round the careass. 

The next morning he comes back with 
high hope. Very little of the deer 
remains. All the flesh eaters of the forest, 
big and little, have been there. Why, 
then, is there no capture? One trap has 
been pulled up, sprung, and partly broken. 
Another, carried a little distance off and 
dumped into a hollow. <A third had caught 
a pekan; but the prisoner had been worried 
and torn to atoms. Another was tampered 
with from behind and exposed for very 
deviltry. Some have disappeared alto- 
gether. 

Among forest creatures, few are mean 
enough to kill when they have full stom- 
achs, or to eat a trapped brother with 
untrapped meat a nose length away. 

The French trapper rumbles out some 
maledictions on le sacre carcajou. Taking 
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a piece of steel like a cheese  tester’s 
instrument, he pokes grains of strychnine 
into the remaining meat. He might have 
saved himself the trouble. The next day 
he finds that poisoned meat mauled and 
spoiled so that no animal will touch it. 
There is nothing of the deer but picked 
bones. So the trapper tries a deadfall 
for the thief. Again he might have 
spared himself the trouble. His next visit 
shows the deadfall torn from behind and 
robbed without danger to the thief. 
Several signs tell the trapper that the 
marauder is the careajou or wolverine. 
All the stealing was done at night; and 
the wolverine is nocturnal. All the traps 


had been approached from behind. The 
wolverine will not cross man’s track. ‘The 
poison in the meat had been scented. 


Whether the wolverine knows poison, he is 
toc wary to experiment on doubtful diet. 
The exposing of the traps tells of the curi- 
osity which characterizes the wolverine. 
Other creatures would have had too much 
fear. The tracks run back to cover, and 
not across country like the badger’s or the 
fox’s. 

Fearless, curious, gluttonous, wary, and 
suspicious, the mischief-maker and _ the 
freebooter and the criminal of the animal 
world, a scavenger to save the northland 
from pollution of carrion, and a scourge to 
destroy wounded, weaklings, and laggards 
—the wolverine has the nose of a fox, with 
long, uneven, tusk-like teeth that seem to 
be expressly made for tearing. The eyes 
are well set back, greenish, alert with 
almost human intelligence of the type 
that preys. Out of the fulness of his 
wrath one trapper gave a perfect descrip- 
tion of the wolverine. He didn’t object, 
he said, to being outrun by a wolf, or 
beaten by a respectable Indian, but to be 
outwitted by a little beast the size of a pig 
with the snout of a fox, the claws of a 
bear, and the fur of a poreupine’s quills, 
was more than he could stand. 

In the economy of nature the wolverine 
scems to have but one design—destruction. 
Beaver dams, two feet thick and frozen 
like rock, yield to the ripping onslaught of 
its claws. He robs everything; the musk- 
rats’ hayeock houses; the gopher burrows; 
the cached elk and buffalo calves under 
hiding of some shrub while the mothers go 
off to the watering place; the traps of his 
greatest foe, man; the cached provisions of 
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the forest ranger; the graves of the dead; 
the very tepees and lodges and houses of 
Indian, halfbreed, and white man. While 
the wolverine is averse to crossing man’s 
track, he will follow it for days, like a 
shark behind a ship; for he knows as well 
as the man knows there will be food in the 
traps when the man is in his lodge, and 
food in the lodge when the man is at the 
traps. 

But the wolverine has two characteris- 
tics by which he may be snared, gluttony 
and curiosity. 

After the deer has disappeared the 
trapper finds that the wolverine has been 
making as regular rounds of the traps as 
he has himself. It is then a question 
whether the man or the wolverine is to 
hold the hunting ground. Remembering 
the curiosity and gluttony of his enemy, 
the man sets out his strongest steel traps. 
IIe takes some strong-smelling meat, bacon 
or fish, and places it where the wolverine 
tracks run. Around this he sets a circle 
of his traps, tying them securely to poles 
and saplings and stakes. In all likelihood 
he has waited his chance for a snowfall 
which will cover traces of the man-smell. 

Night passes. In the morning the man 
comes to his traps. The meat has been 
taken. All else is as before. Not a track’ 
marks the snow; but in mid-winter meat 
does not walk off by itself. The man 
warily feels for the hidden traps. Then he 
notices that one of the stakes has been 
pulled up and carried off. That is a sign. 
He prods the ground expectantly. It is 
as he thought. One trap is gone. It had 
eaught the wolverine; but the cunning 
beast had pulled with all his strength, 
snapped the attached sapling, and escaped. 
A fox or beaver would have gnawed the 
imprisoned limb off. The wolverine picks 
the trap up in his teeth and hobbles as 
hard as three legs will carry him to the 
hiding of a bush, or better still, to the 
frozen surface of a river, hidden by high 
banks, with glare ice which will not reveal 
a trail. But on the river the man finds 
only a trap wrenched out of all semblance 
to its proper shape, with the spring opened 
to release the imprisoned leg. 

The wolverine had been caught, and had 
gone to the river to study out the problem 
of unclinching the spring. 

One more device remains to the man. It 
is a gun trick. The loaded weapon is 
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hidden full-cock under leaves or brush, 
Directly opposite the barrel is the bait, 
attached by a concealed string to the trig- 
ger. The first pull will blow the thief’s 
head off. 

The trap experience would have fright- 
ened any other animal a week’s run from 
man’s tracks; but the wolverine grows 
bolder, and the trapper knows he will find 
his snares robbed until careajou has been 
killed. 

Perhaps he has tried the gun trick 
before, to have the cord gnawed through 
and the bait stolen. A wolverine is not 
to be easily tricked; but its gluttony and 
euriosity bring it within man’s reach. 

The man watches until he knows the 
part of the woods where the wolverine 
nightly gallops. He then procures a 
savory piece of meat heavy enough to bal- 
ance a cocked trigger, not heavy enough to 
send it off. The gun is suspended from 
some dense evergreen, which will hide the 
weapon. The bait hangs from the trigger 
above the wolverine’s reach. 

Then a curious game begins. 

One morning the trapper sees the wol- 
verine tracks round and round the tree as 
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if determined to ferret out the mystery of 
the meat in mid-air. 

The next morning the tracks have come 
to a stand below the meat. If the wolver- 
ine could only get up to the bait, one whiff 
would tell him whether the man-smell was 
there. He sits studying the puzzle till his 
mark is deep printed in the snow. 

The trapper smiles. He has only to 
wait. 

The rascal may become so bold in his 
predatory visits that the man may be 
tempted to chance a shot without waiting. 

But if the man waits Nemesis hangs at 
the end of the cord. There comes a night 
when the wolverine’s curiosity is as ram- 
pant as his gluttony. A quick clutch of 
the ripping claws and a blare of fire-smoke 
blows the robber’s head into space. 

The trapper will hold those hunting 
grounds. 

He has got rid of the most unwelcome 
visitor a solitary man ever had; but for 
the consolation of those whose sympathies 
are keener for the animal than the man 
it may be said that in the majority of such 
contests it is the wolverine and not the 
man that wins. 
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By ROBERT BLIGHT 


HE bright, clear morning, although 

there is a spice of north wind in the 

air, invites to a ramble to see how 
the flowers are getting on. We take the 
path by the side of the stream, with slop- 
ing woods on either hand receding here and 
there from the banks, leaving long level 
meadows where the green of the young 
grass is of that soft and tender hue which 
is restful alike to eye and brain. Was 
there ever such a wealth of blossom ? 
White and yellow and blue are scattered 
with lavish hand and mingled in inextri- 
eable confusion. Anemones and saxifrages 
eover the slopes under the trees. Dashed 
down among them are hundreds of blue 
violets. For yards along the margin of 
the water are beds of dog-tooth violets 


with their tawny flowers and mottled 
leaves. Everywhere are glorious stars of 
dandelion, which, if it had the good for- 
tune to be a Japanese flower, would be a 
perfect treasure to the florist. The mead- 
ows are splashed and daubed with masses 
of the most delicate bluish white from the 
bluets interspersed with the grass. There, 
against the rising bank, is a perfect cloud 
of such blue as you ean only see in south- 
ern skies overhanging a tropical island— 
grape-hyacinths, one of the prettiest immi- 
grants that ever crossed the ocean, and 
which, having originally straggled from 
some old-fashioned garden, has_ settled 
down here, far from human habitation, in 
a domain of its own. Along the edge of 
the wood, alike on the slope and in the 
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meadow, is a mass of the purest white 
which almost makes us think that there 
still lingers a drift of winter’s snow,as the 
country folk say, “ waiting for more.” As 
we draw near, however, we see that it is 
made up of literally myriads of flowers of 
that chastest of the spring blossoms, the 
bloodroot. 

We stand still to admire, for these glis- 
tening white stars, surrounding a rich 
golden centre, are surprisingly beautiful. 
They are ahead of the lobed leaves, which 
are just above ground, folded in a curious 
fashion. It seems as if, having lovingly 
wrapped around the flower-buds during 
their passage through the cold earth, they 
were reluctant to hide for a moment the 
fair faces of the blossoms, and had arrested 


their own longing desire to reach the 
genial light. Moreover, the delicious 


blooms will not last until we get to the end 
of our ramble. The plant is a “poppy” 
and inherits all the fragility of its ances- 
tors. Its simple beauty is as short-lived 
as the magnificent splendor of its aristo- 
cratic garden relatives. 

The flow of juice, which is instantaneous 
on breaking the stem of the flower, or that 
of the leaf, or the root-stock, is a phenom- 
enon worth noticing. You may see the 
same in that swallow-wort whose yellow 
flowers gleam among the stones of the 
ruined wall of the garden of the farmhouse 
at the head of the valley, and which, 
although. introduced from Europe, is a 
near relative of the bloodroot. It is to be 
observed also in the spurges, the milk- 
weeds, the dandelion, the sow-thistle and 
many other plants. Indeed, it is present, 
more or less, whenever the cuticle of any 
plant is injured, for it is the “blood” of 
plants. It must be said, however, that 
plants readily cicatrize their own wounds; 
still they may bleed to death if cut too 
severely. But, while the vital fluids of 
animals have a strong similarity, in spite 
of variations in the shape and size of 
the corpuscles, those of plants exhibit all 
kinds of remarkable differences in color, 
composition, and viscidity. 

Man takes advantage of this, and utilizes 
the secretions of various members of the 
vegetable kingdom for a multitude of pur- 
poses. Sugar, for instance, is obtained 
from the juice of several plants. To a 
member of the bloodroot’s own family, 
Papaver somniferum—the  sleep-bearing 
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poppy—we are indebted for that “ drowsy 
syrup,” opium. Opium is simply the dried 
juice which exudes from incisions in the 
imperfectly ripened seed capsules of the 
poppy, and is largely produced in India 
and Asia Minor. From a fig, a siphonia, 
and a hevea, we obtain the valuable india- 
rubber; from an isonandra the equally val- 
uable gutta-percha; and from a garcinia 
the resin, gamboge, used as a color and a 
drug. Then we have also the many gums 
and resins, numbered by scores, each with 
its own peculiarities and properties, which 
enter so largely into all arts and manu- 
factures, as well as into medicine. Per- 
haps the best known of the gums is gum- 
arabic, the basis of our mucilage, which is 
the product of various species of acacias; 
and the commonest resin, equally useful to 
cobbler and fiddler, that which exudes from 
different kinds of pines. - The day of util- 
ity for the juice of the bloodroot in the arts 
has gone by, for the chemist has wrought 
such a great change in the preparation of 
dyes that vegetable ones are but rarely 
used. There was a time, nevertheless, 
when even American dyers employed the 
plant, and the American Indian formerly 
stained with it not only articles of domes- 
tic use, but also his body. By him the 
flower was called puccoon. 

It is probable that, attention being 
attracted by such a profuse flow of juice, 
the plant was thought to be good for some- 
thing in popular medicine by those old 
herbalists to whom we owe so much for 
observations among the flowers. And cer- 
tainly there has been no mistake in this 
supposition of the country folk. It has 
long been known that bloodroot is a use- 
ful medicine. This property is due most 
probably to the presence of an acrid alka- 
loid to which chemists have given the 
name sanguinarina. Towever that may be, 
the wise ones of the village tell you that 
the root is good for diseases of the chest 
and, in larger doses, as an emetic. There 
are few phases of this subject for the stu- 
dent and lover of plants more interesting 
than that of folk medicine, and, indeed, 
one often finds some old lady who can 
astonish us by her knowledge of “ simples,” 
and who ean give us points in the search 
for species; for she has hunted for them 
herself. In this field of inquiry there is 
material for many a spare hour, for we 
should be astonished if we could see col- 
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lected all the tales of wonder which, orig- 
inally belonging to the Old World,have been 
transferred to our own woods and fields. 

Bloodroot undoubtedly derives its name 
from the fact that it discharges the 
orange-red juice when broken; but the con- 
nection of blood with flowers is not unknown 
in other lands. England has its bloodroot 
in one of the potentillas, also called “ tor- 
mentil.” Australia also claims the name 
for various species of Hamodorum which 
yield a red fluid from the roots. Africa, 
too, has its blood-lilies, a beautiful genus 
of the Amaryllidacex ; and both the Old and 
New Worlds have their blood-rain, a spe- 
cies of mold, the exudation of which on soil 
and wall may well deceive the careless and 
superstitious observer. This connection of 
blood with plants is easily understood, for 
the color of the fluid or flower is natural; 
but the myths which derive flowers from 
blood are not so easily comprehended. 
There are many of these,and some are very 
striking. The Mexicans call the marigold 
“death-flower,” because they say that it 
sprang from the ground saturated by the 
blood of their ancestors slain by the Span- 
iards. The Indians of Virginia had the 
same story about red clover. The dark- 
colored wall-flower is called in Palestine 
“Christ’s blood drops.” And, stranger 
still, the lily of the valley is traced to the 
blood of St. Leonard shed during his fight 
with a devastating dragon which was the 
terror of a forest to the southwest of 
London. A deep purple campanula is 
called “Danesblood” because it is said to 
have sprung from the blood of the Danes 
slain in a battle between Canute and the 
Saxon hero, Edmund Ironsides. Many 
flowers have had their colors and blotches 
ascribed to the blood shed on Calvary, but 
perhaps the strangest of all these legends 
is one believed in by the negroes of the 
West Indies, for one can scarcely expect a 
West Indian plant to have grown outside 
Jerusalem. They hold that the crown of 
thorns was made of a branch of the cashew 
tree; and that, in consequence, one of the 
bright yellow petals of the flower became 
black and blood-stained. 

There is one very remarkable fact con- 
nected with bloodroot. As already re- 
marked, it is a member of the natural order 
of the poppies. This order has its repre- 
sentatives scattered over the whole world. 


Not only are they found in the temperate 
and tropical parts of both hemispheres, but 
even in that isolated island continent of 
Australia. And yet this bloodroot of 
North America is the only species in the 
genus which has been created for it. It 
stands alone in the earth. No wonder that 
we stand before this mass of snowy blos- 
soms in admiration. We are looking at 
the only sanguinaria in the world. Other 
instances there are of the same kind, but 
not many. Some natural orders have only 
a small number of genera, and in these we 
may reasonably expect that we should find 
isolated species which were the only repre- 
sentatives of their genus; but the order of 
poppies contains some twenty genera and 
some hundred and fifty species—plenty of 
room for gradations by which one genus 
should merge into others. And yet blood- 
root is a solitary plant, with peculiarities 
all its own so marked that the learned 
botanists had to assign it to a genus all to 
itself. It is one of the unsolved mysteries 
of evolution; and it is difficult to conceive 
the environment which has developed this 
variation from the ancestral type and fos- 
tered the form up to the present day. But 
the fact stands that it is the typical poppy 
of the eastern United States. It is not 
that the soil and climate of these States are 
not suited to those forms which are sup- 
posed to approach the ancestral type more 
nearly, for species have been introduced 
from other continents, and here they thrive 
as readily as in their own homes. 

Whatever the environment may have 
been, it is clear that bloodroot is peculiarly 
an offspring of America after the separa- 
tion of this continent from the rest of the 
northern land. It has struck out a line for 
itself, until it has lost all resemblance to 
that type of Old World poppies with which 
we are familiar among the denizens of our 
gardens, and stands clearly marked as a 
chaste white star, requiring all the acumen 
of the botanist to trace its affinities. Any 
one with half an eye could tell that the 
Eschscholtzia, which is indigenous to Cali- 
fornia, is a poppy, but not so with our 
bloodroot. If it were only less fragile and 
less tearful we might propose it as emblem- 
atie of this eastern coast, but a sturdy race 
demands a sturdy badge, and therefore we 
will be satisfied with regarding it only as a 
token of the chastest beauty. 
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CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING 


By ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES 
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whether any 
man feels 
more thorough- 
ly satisfied with 
his physical 
condition, or 


ever 


more keenly an- 











ticipates the 
pleasures which 
such condition 
has fitted him 
to enjoy, than a well-trained cross-country 
runner who follows the sport for the 
sport’s sake. He is strong in legs and 
heart and lungs, the red blood leaps 


through his veins, and as he starts away 
over the hills on his errand of health he 
is the personification of freedom. Clad 
in picturesque and almost weightless cos- 
tume, which gives full play to his supple 
limbs, he has a feeling of self-reliance 
which is born of knowledge. There may 
be faster men, perhaps, or stronger, but 
what of it ? He knows that he is good for 
five miles, or ten, or even twenty at a 
pinch; and the man who can run twenty 
miles without a halt has something to be 
proud of. 

The branch of cross-country running 
which is most enjoyable, and, all things 
considered, perhaps the most useful, is that 
known as paper-chasing, or hare and 
hounds. Even if a man has the ambition 
to become a cross-country racer, he will do 
well to begin by attending paper-chases. 
In this way he will get the very exercise 
he needs, but he will get it gently and 
gradually, until his heart and lungs have 
proved equal to the task of training for 
the much more serious game of racing. 
Any man or boy of average health will be 
benefited by going on hare and hounds 
runs, but it does not by any means follow 
that it would be safe for him to enter a 
cross-country race. If his organs are 
merely weak, paper-chasing will often 
strengthen them, and if they are naturally 
strong, they will be developed and fitted to 


stand the strain they are sure to be put to 
in any footrace worthy of the name. The 
paper-chase is the school for cross-country 
racers, but at the same time it is a com- 
plete and delightful sport in itself, which 
a boy may take up in his early teens and 
continue to practise until long after mid- 
dle life. Mr. W.S. Vosburgh, the founder 
and leading spirit of the Westchester Hare 
and Hounds, the first cross-country pack in 
America, has always been a strong believer 
in paper-chasing. In a letter he wrote me 
not so very long ago he said: “ Real hare 
and hounds, where the hares are used for 
laying a paper trail, affords delightful 
sport. It is one for which a man does not 
need to be trained like a race horse. The 
pace is never fast until the finish, and the 
hunting for the scent not only rests the 
tired ones, but is a delightful change from 
the monotony of running. It gives all the 
pleasures of fox hunting, and tests the 
ingenuity of the hares in baffling their 
pursuers. It is the difference between a 
chase and a race; one full of incident, the 
other a monotonous struggle.” 

Speaking of his old club-mates, Mr. Vos- 
burgh continues: 

“Most of us have now passed the age 
when men eare to finish out a hard race, 
but few of us are averse to real paper-chas- 
ing.” I heartily agree with every word of 
this, excepting the sentence which refers 
to the monotony of cross-country racing. 
I have competed in upward of fifty cross- 
country races, and it always seemed to me 
that there was less monotony in this than 
in any other form of pedestrian contest. 

3ut of the good points of paper-chasing 
too much ean hardly be said. Searcely any 
other sport on the calendar has so few 
resrtictions. The devotee requires noth- 
ing in the way of equipment but a flimsy 
suit, which need not cost more than a 
dollar and which will last for years. He 
may practise his sport almost anywhere 
he pleases and at any time of the year. 
The football man is confined to the “ grid- 
iron,” the baseball player to the “dia- 
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mond,” and there are limits even to the 
golf links; but the cross-country runner 
is limited by nothing save his own strength 
and the ocean shores. 

In no other way that I know of can the 
young residents in any locality obtain such 
an intimate knowledge of the country 
within a radius of five or even ten miles 
of their homes. And when they have cov- 
ered all the ground within reasonable run- 
ning distances, they will find it a good plan 
to extend their operations by visiting in 
succession all the interesting places to be 
reached by a short railroad journey. For 
example, while I was a member of the hare 
and hounds elub at the College of the 
City of New York, we went on Saturday 
mornings to Westchester, West Farms, 
Fordham, Fort Lee, Fort George, Astoria, 
Bay Ridge, and Staten Island. Even small 
villages can usually boast an inn or hotel 
pretentious enough to accommodate a 
cross-country pack. All that is needed is 
a room to dress in, a tub of water to wash 
the mud off after the run, and as for food, 
it is a poor hostelry indeed which cannot 
furnish something that tastes all right to 
a paper-chaser. 

Not by any means the smallest part of 
the pleasure to be derived from paper-chas- 
ing consists of the sights to be seen on the 
runs, of the incidents which arise, and of 
the happy memories left in the mind. 
Often a run, which in itself may seem hard 
and even disagreeable at the time, leaves 
material for good jokes and pleasant stor- 
ies, and those who took part are usually 
glad they didn’t miss it. There are single 


runs, the memories of which I would not 
sell for much money. 

It will soon be twenty-four years since 
paper-chasing was first introduced in this 
country, but so far it has not attained the 
popularity it deserves. One reason is 
because so little attention has been called 
to it outside New York, Boston, and a few 
other large cities. Cross-country running 
is almost unknown in Chicago and other 
parts of the West, where it would doubt- 
less become popular if its good points were 
once understood. 

Cross-counfry racing is a supreme test 
of endurance, and should be indulged i 
by well-trained, healthy men only. It is a 
splendid sport, but it is not for young boys, 
or weaklings. After the preliminary paper- 
chasing, the work of training for the races 
becomes more severe, and the men are usu- 
ally taken over somewhat shorter courses 
at a greater speed. These courses are 
usually laid out beforehand and are known 
to the runners, so there is no stopping to 
hunt for the trail, as in hare and hounds. 
The athletes are taken over these courses 
faster and faster as they gradually improve 
in.their work, until the poor ones are 
weeded out, leaving the fastest to be 
selected for a team to represent the club. 
But it is not necessary to run with a club 
in order to enjoy the sport, or even to 
become a great racer. The late Willie 
Day, the greatest cross-country runner 
ever born in this country, did much of his 
training entirely alone. He told me once 
how he managed it. He laid out a stiff 
course, near his home at Bergen Point, 
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N. J., and by running over it when he was 
on edge he knew in what time it ought to 
be covered. Then, when he began to train 
for a race, he gradually worked toward the 
standard he had set himself, leaving his 
watch on the hall table as he went out and 
noting the time on his return. I remem- 
ber seeing Day, when he was little more 
than a boy, and weighing less than a hun- 
dred pounds, run around a field of over 
100 handicap men, including the English 
champion, Sydney Thomas, and beat them 
all out by a quarter of a mile. It was over 
an eight-mile course at Morris Park, and 


the ground was ankle deep in mud. I 
sometimes wonder if we shall ever see such 
running again. 

And E. C. Carter, who has won the cross- 
country championship of America more 
times than any other one man, and who 
taught me most of what I know of the 
game, often trained for his big races quite 
alone or in company with one other man. 
It was my privilege to be that one man on 
many occasions, and I remember that his 
method of training was simplicity itself. 
There was nothing mysterious about it; no 
red-hot, grueling pace, except perhaps on 
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the last half mile, or an occasional burst 
of speed going up a steep hill, just to 
show me how to take the “heart” out 
of a troublesome competitor. There was 
nothing unusual either about the meals we 
ate after these runs, beyond the fact that 
they were always wholesome and_ well- 
cooked and free from pastry, sweets, and 
other things which trainers bunch under 
the head of “ trash.” 

The most encouraging sign we have had 
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3randt, afterwards captain of the old New 
York Hare and Hounds Club, and the win- 
ner of a big handicap steeplechase held by 
that organization at Jerome Park, New 
York, in 1886. Close on the heels of Har- 
vard, however, were Pennsylvania, Cornell, 
and the College of the City of New York, 
all of which were holding paper-chases 
more or less regularly in the early eighties. 
Yale and Brown and some others were not 
far behind, but most of the paper-chasing 
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of late years for the future of cross-coun- 
try running in America, is the fact that 


most of the leading American colleges 
have come to recognize it as a great 


sport, and have established a flourishing 
Intercollegiate Cross-Country Association, 
which holds an annual championship meet- 
ing at Morris Park. 

Harvard was the first American college 
to take up the game of paper-chasing, it 
being introduced there in 1881 by Charles 


at this time was carried on either as a 
form of exercise or as a preliminary train- 
ing for distance track men. In 1890 the 
first intercollegiate cross-country race was 
contested by Pennsylvania and Cornell, 
the former being the winner. The same 
year the College of the City of New York 
held its first championship over the Fort 
George course. During the next seven 
years Cornell and Pennsylvania held two 
more dual meets, each winning one. 
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It was not until 1898 that the sport got 
its big boom among the universities, and 
perhaps to no one is more credit due for 
that boom than to Mr. Walter C. Yeat- 
man, the Cornell team captain in that 


year. Yeatman was a worker. He built 
up among Cornell students an interest 
which still exists, and which has made 


Cornell one of the principal factors in 
intercollegiate cross-country racing. 
tunately, Mr. Yeatman’s 


For- 


Mr. 


successor, 
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of America, an organization which has 
proved a great success, even if it has a 
name almost long enough to cover the 
championship course. 

The first intercollegiate championship 
was held at Morris Park on Saturday, 
November 18, 1899. The individual win- 
ner of the race was to be awarded one 
point, the second man two, the third, 
three, and so on, and the team whose first 
four men aggregated the lowest number of 
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Arthur J. Sweet, was also an enthusiast, and 
originated the idea of cross-country asso- 
ciations for the colleges. Backed by the 
Cornell athletic government, he wrote, in 
1899, to Pennsylvania, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Brown, and Harvard, suggest- 
ing a conference in New York, with the 
result that representatives from all but 
Harvard and Brown met in April, 1899, 
and organized the Intercollegiate Cross- 
Country Association of Amateur Athletics 


points was to be awarded the team cham- 
pionship. Cornell won, with A. J. Sweet, 
A. O. Berry, C. C. Torrance, and E. P. 
Strowger; Yale being second, Pennsyl- 
yania third, and Columbia fourth. Prinee- 
ton was last as a team, but won the 
individual honors, with J. F. Cregan, who 
covered the course of about 632 miles, in 
34 minutes, 52 seconds, which stands as 
a record for the course. 

In 1900 Cornell won again, with Gal- 
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lagher, Sweet, Morrison, and Finck, and 
Pennsylvania and Yale tied for second 
place, each having made _ twenty-eight 
points. Columbia was fourth. Alexander 
Grant, of Pennsylvania, won individual 
honors, and his race with Gallagher, of 
Cornell, was a feature of the day. 

Last fall Yale turned up with a strong 
team and won in good style with D. W. 
Franchot, B. G. Teel, H. G. Stevens, and 
W. D. Waldron; Franchot finishing num- 
ber one, after a splendid struggle with 
Bowen, of Pennsylvania, who fought for 
first honors almost to the tape. These 
two were old rivals, having met at Morris 
Park the year before, when Bowen won 
over Franchot by nineteen seconds. Both 
were determined to win if possible, and 
the result was a finish almost 
tional as that between Carter and Conneftf 
in 1888, when the latter fainted on the 
wrong side of the tape. Yale made only 
22 points, the best record yet. Pennsyl- 
vania was second with 31; Cornell third, 
with 35, and Princeton fourth, with 67. 

The future of intercollegiate cross-coun- 
try racing is brighter than Cor- 
nell’s defeat has but made her work the 
harder, though her team has recently suf- 
fered a severe blow by the loss of its eap- 
tain, G. T. Pollard, who recently left the 
university to enter business. 

Yale expects to turn out another good 
team this year, although losing two of the 
best men, Teel and Stevens, by graduation. 
Waldron, of last year’s winning team, is 
the present captain. 


as sensa- 


ever. 


Tle is an able man 


and a good runner, holding the record for 
the steeplechase course over which Yale’s 
cross-country men run a handicap every 
year. The sport got its present firm foot- 
hold at New Haven as a direct result of 
the international games of 1899, when 
Harvard and Yale competed in England. 
Spitzer, of the Yale team, was influenced 
by the English method of training men 
for long-distance racing, and on _ his 
return he organized a cross-country team, 
of which he became the first captain. His 
successor, J. P. Adams, followed up the 
good work by forming a club, and by put- 
ting the sport on its present firm basis. 

Last autumn the Yale men added inter- 
est to their runs by using beagles as pace- 
makers, after laying an anise-seed trail 
over the course. Unfortunately, the dogs 
were not well trained, and the experiment 
was hardly a success. It is thought that 
with experienced dogs it might prove a 
good thing. And that that 
W. G. George, the greatest of all distance 
runners, used to get a great deal of his 
training by following the foxhounds on 
foot. He said that he got so used to run- 
ning fifteen or twenty miles at a stiff pace 
that the mere question of a mile on the 
track was child’s play to him, no matter 
how hot the pace might be. And this is 
fully borne out by his long-unbroken pro- 
fessional record of 4 minutes 123? seconds 
for that distance. 

So far Princeton has not made much of 
a showing at the cross-country meetings, 
with the exception of the splendid per- 


reminds me 
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formance of John Cregan, before men- 
tioned. But a cross-country course has 
recently been laid out on Brokaw Field, 
with hurdles and other obstacles corre- 
sponding as nearly as possible to those at 
Morris Park, and with these increased 
facilities for training the Orange and Black 
runners expect to be nearer the front at 
the championship meetings in future. 
Princeton has some good material, includ- 
ing R. E. Williams, who finished third in 
the big race last year. 

Columbia will have to do a little work, 
too, if she intends ever to leave the present 
position of tail-ender, which she won 
from Princeton at the last meeting. If 
the Columbia men have never trained over 
the Fort George course, I suggest they try 
it. It is within easy reach of the uni- 
versity, and when I last ran over it, in 
1894, it was the finest natural course near 
New York City. 

Harvard has not yet been represented at 
intercollegiate cross-country meetings, and 
it is unfortunate that so prominent a uni- 
versity should withhold its strong patron- 
age from so noble a sport. Cross-country 
running has not been dead at Cam- 
bridge, however, and the game is gradu- 
ally increasing in popularity among the 
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students. Last autumn Harvard held a 
dual meet with the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, at West Roxbury, 
Mass., and the result was a decisive vic- 
tory for the Crimson. Harvard’s best 
cross-country man at this writing is E. W. 
Mills, ’02, but there are many other prom- 
ising ones, including Gallagher, Hall, and 
Pownall. Altogether, there were eighty 
training for cross-country work at Har- 
vard last fall. They attended paper- 
chases averaging from four to six miles. 
The athletic management expects to send 
a team to the next intercollegiate cross- 
country championship. 

It is not at all unlikely that a strong 
team will be formed at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Arthur J. 
Sweet, the old Cornell captain and cham- 
pion, is now a student at the “ Tech,” and 
it will seem strange to me if he can sleep 
comfortably until cross-country running 
is established on a firm basis at that insti- 
tution. 

Outside of the colleges the interest in 
the sport is very local. In the vicinity of 
New York City there are probably more 
cross-country runners than there have ever 
been before, and great credit is due to the 
many small clubs which have developed 
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and nourished them and which show a 
great deal energy in this respect 
than the big and wealthier clubs. But 
wealth never could monopolize the hon- 
ors of cross-country racing. Wealth may 
level tracks and purchase expensive gym- 
nastic apparatus, but the air and the sun- 
light and the right to run through the 
fields and woods are free. It is a notable 
fact that the cross-country championship 
of America has seldom been won by a 
wealthy club. 


more 
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great little nursery of “crack” athletes, 
has a number of good men, including J. J. 
Joyce (the individual metropolitan cham- 
pion), who won the fast time prize at the 
big cross-country handicap held by his 
club on February 16. But all these clubs 
are doing good work—the kind of work 
that counts; they are training hundreds 
of young men, not only for cross-country 
running, but for any other branch of ath- 
leties which they may elect to follow at a 
future time. And the men themselves are 














Closely Pressed for the Lead. 


which have 
been doing the most to keep the game 
alive in and about New York during the 
past winter are the Pastime A. C. (the 
metropolitan team champions), the Star 
A. C., Brooklyn A. C., St. Bartholomew’s 
A. C., St. George A. C., Mohawk A. C., 
Shamrock Harriers, Glendale A. A., Wil- 
liamsburgh A. A., Atlantic A. A., Montauk 
Harriers, Bay Ridge A. A., and Hamilton 


A. C. The Pastime Athletic Club, that 


Among the organizations 


of the right sort; not so fast, perhaps, 
most of them, as many we have had, but 
the majority seem to be amateurs, and 
running for the sport of it on Sundays, 
holidays, and such other times as they 
can get away without neglecting their 
business. 

In my opinion, however, and I believe I 
am not alone, paper-chasing is the game 
which will best repay careful fostering at 
this time. If that sport once becomes thor- 
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oughly established in this country, the suc- 
cess of cross-country running is assured. 
I believe hare and hounds clubs should be 
established in every school and college and 
in every athletic club in the United States, 
not alone for the purpose of making cross- 
country racers (although that is just what 
it would do), but for the healthful pleas- 
ure to be derived from the game itself, and 
because it has been proved to be a splendid 
preparation for almost every other branch 
of outdoor sport. 

I have started running clubs in several 
places by the simple process of calling 
together all who were likely to be inter- 
ested, giving them a little talk on the 
delights of hare and hounds, and then 
offering to meet them at a specified time 
and place and show them how the game 
should be conducted. It would not be very 
difficult to get paper-chasing started at 
the preparatory and other schools within 
easy reach of colleges where cross-country 
running is practised, if a few men would 
devote a little time to it. In no other way 
-an paper-chasing be so successfully intro- 
duced in the schools as through the 
teaching of intelligent athletes who be- 
lieve in and practise the game themselves. 

Concerning the training of raw mate- 
rial, I will not attempt to give advice to 
those who have had the advantage of 
working under a professional trainer; they 
are already better informed on the subject 
than Iam. To those who have not, I will 
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drop the following hints for what they are 
worth. Take your men on frequent paper- 
chases, beginning with easy courses of 
four or five miles, very gradually increas- 
ing the pace and the distance as the run- 
ners become inured to the work. Don’t 
make the pace yourself, but control it. 
Your best position is to one side or behind 
your pack; you can then see what each 
man is doing, and give your instructions 
accordingly. Pay some attention to style; 
try to keep your men from acquiring slov- 
enly gaits. I am aware that occasionally 
a great runner has a bad style, but that is 
not what made him great; he would have 
run all the better without it. 

Be very careful about the hands; they 
should be carried as low as possible with- 
out being stiff. Raising the arms con- 
tracts the muscles of the groin and short- 
ens the stride. The arm should not swing; 
the whole limb should move easily and in 
unison with the movement of the body, but 
should always be under the control of the 
runner. Be careful to make the men run 
on their toes only. They may not at first 
be able to do this for the whole distance, 
but keep them gently at it, and it will 
seem perfectly natural after the first sore- 
ness of the calves has disappeared. Above 
all, make them throw their feet straight 
in front of them; a runner who throws 
his feet sideways is not only awkward 
in appearance, but loses ground at every 
stride. 


SOME TRUTHS ABOUT TROUTING 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


T is wonderful how the first warm moist 
breath from the south affeets an old 
trout fisher. Even in that infernal 

city cafion—a cobbled street between sheer 
cliffs of soulless brownstone, mortgaged 
and otherwise, and inhabited by a brand of 
cliff-dweller whose favorite form of ang- 
ling is the playing of suckers—the magic 
of the south wind can assert itself. 

Through my open window streams God’s 


glorious oxygen, and upon the floor is a 


huge square of gold, painted by that 
mighty brush which traces the velvet 


shadows of huge trunk and hair-like twig 
upon the failing drifts and glassy surface- 
pools of the North. Perched upon the very 
sash is a cock-tailed, bull-headed thor- 
oughly British sparrow, and he eyes me 
with a saucy impertinence which would be 
exasperating and which might earn for 
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him a small, cold bottle that lately held ink 
were it not that 1 love every feathered 
thing from ostriches to oars. The rascal 
knows it, too, and besides, he is full of 
spring and absolutely irresponsible. I 
know what his heart craves of me. There 
are some foolish strips of paper bearing 
nothing more valuable than a mere writer’s 
brief notes, and possibly (4) a few shreds 
of yarn are dangling from the right cuff 
of the hard-worked jacket. Such things 
make a fine mess, when packed conspicu- 
ously against some inaccessible stone work, 
and the naturalized citizen wants them 
with that keen craving which seems to 
possess the majority of citizens. 

The song of the beggar is as exasper- 
ating as his insolent small person. He 
seems to say “* Chir-ruff-chir-chir-chir-up,” 
but woven through it is an undertone 
which distinctly says: ‘“ Ow! come out o’ 
that, you bloomin’ beggar; chuck away 
that bally pen; quit meddlin’ with that 
blawsted stationery; its spring out ’ere.” 

Only the oldtime teaching that not a 
sparrow should fall keeps me from flicking 
at him with the trout tackle. And, as if 
he were not sufficiently aggravating, there 
also is the everlasting New York boy, 
proud of new rubber boots and a handy 
puddle. Ill bet two dollars on that boy: 
one that he wishes he was a centipede so 
he could demand a whole lot more boots, 
and the other that he attended the late 
sportsman’s show. Do you _ see that 
motion with the bit of lath? That’s his 
idea of fly-casting. In his mind that 
lath is nine feet long, tapered, jointed, 
and reeled like the things he saw at the 
sportsman’s show. To his ghost-wand is 
attached a silken dream-line, and that 
puddle is foam-flecked and thrilling with 
stream music. That one out-of-plumb 
cobblestone is a big rock, and that bit of 
banana-peel is a trout—a _ two-pounder, 
mind you!—and that silent, earnest, wad- 
ing boy is going to get him. When, do 
Never mind when. Some time 
—perhaps in the Adirondacks, Maine, Wis- 
consin, or Quebee—the dream will come 
How do I know all this ? Because 
that boy is allowed to come over and play 
with me two mornings each week, and I 
never yet played with a boy without pois- 
oning his young mind to the limit. “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child” may be true, 


you ask? 





true. 


but there’s an old rod which can be spared 


for him, so soon as | can get him pried 
loose from his mother long enough for an 
easy trek nor’ard. 

There is no whisper of lewdness or any 
evil in the syren song of the stream, nor 
is there one germ of harm in its hurrying 
flood. The heavenly jingle of the bobo- 
link’s golden bell as he shakes it hither 
and yon above the sun-kissed, scented 
meadows is only rivaled by the mirthful 
chuckle or rippling laugh of the hurrying 
trout stream as it plays its ceaseless 
game from sun to shade on its magic way 

I believe that boys and girls should be 
given every opportunity and encourage- 
ment to fish, because scientific angling is 
one of the cleanest, most instructive, and 
most fascinating of all our outdoor 
sports. It appears to embody the true 
poetry and refinement of sport, and this 
without any approach to the over-delicate 
or unmanly. Keen devotee of the gun as 
I am, yet I would hesitate to rank shoot- 
ing as a refined sport above angling. It 
is possible, by the strictest observance of 
the true sporting code, to so elevate shoot- 
ing that it becomes no unworthy rival of 
angling; but, unfortunately, too few men 
ever attempt to make work with the gun 
the clean, wholesome, educational thing 
it ought to be. As a rule, there is far 
more killing and much less scientifie study 
than there should be. 

But to the trouting. Now is the ac- 
cepted time, and fortunate indeed is the 
man who is so situated that he ean slip 
away even to comparatively nearby waters. 
Your old hand knows that the first, few 
days after the snow-water has once run 
out are apt to be the best. He also knows 
that it is possible to get a bit of sport 
on Long Island; better sport and more 
of it in the Adirondacks and some parts 
of Pennsylvania, and the best of all the 
Northern States in Maine. Beyond that 
are the almost innumerable Canadian 
waters of New Brunswick, Quebec, and 
Northern Ontario. These offer sport un- 
surpassed amid the wildest of romantic- 
ally wild scenery, and there are leagues 
upon leagues of rare good waters. 

The north shore of the St. Lawrence 
alone offers ample scope for a lifelong 
study of the brook trout and his ways, and 
few indeed are the men who have thor- 
oughly tested the cold, swift streams of 
even the one stretch of the north shore 
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between Montreal and Quebec, to say 
nothing of the vast wilderness extending 
from a bit north of Quebee to and all 
around Lake St. John. Then there is the 
grand north shore of Superior, with its 
storied Nepigon and its dozens of minor 
lakes and short streams, the latter fairly 


tumbling down the rock-bound slopes into 
the huge, ice-cold basin, which floats no 
dead to its sternly hewed strand. 

Among the huge network of waters 
flung over the country from Maine to 
Labrador; from Atlantic tidewater to 
the snowy northward surf of the Great 
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His First Trout. 








““ The wise man does not let his shadow shift over the pool.’’ 


Inland Sea; from the wonderful new find trout fishing unsurpassed in the world 
country of the upper Ottawa down to the and perhaps only rivaled by the cream of 
long-settled hillsides of the lower, one can the sport of the cloud-swept tarns and 
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glacier-born streams of the huge moun- 
tain ranges of the far West. Thousands 
of miles of trout waters in all, and many 
of them practically unfished; but there are 
rods in pickle for some of them this year, 
or I’m no prophet. To the raw hand at 
the game I may address a few words of 
advice. 

In the first place, don’t imagine that all, 
or half, or for that matter one-eighth of 
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the easily accessible waters offer unlim- 
ited facilities for all sorts of long-dis- 
tance casting, for they do not. For really 
artistic fly-fishing one needs must have 
plenty of space behind as well as in front, 
for the back-cast really is the difficulty. 
Here and there, in some of the forest 
lakes, are reefs and shallows where one 
may wade and find plenty of room, but as 
a rule, some craft, or raft, is necessary to 


The Crucial Moment. 
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enable you to get away from the shore. 
On the stream one finds room for action 
by wading up or down, and few, indeed, 
are the streams which may be properly 
fished from either bank. Hence, trout 
fishing means wading, which demands a 
proper equipment, unless the fisher be one 
of that Bravo Brigade who foolishly take 
unwise chances in the matter of getting 
wet and chilled. 

The wise man knows that long-con- 
tinued wading in cold water is very bad 
for the human machine—that what may 
be laughed at to-day may be heard from 
again later on, when the rich sporting 
blood has cooled a bit. It is all very fine 
to depend upon that broken reed, the 
flask, or that much-abused and _ seldom- 
understood thing, the constitution. Both 
fail at times. A distillery couldn’t rem- 
edy some of the possible damages which 
may result from foolish exposure, while 
the constitution of the United States 
would be no guarantee against the effect 
of rashly taken chances. That a few men 
have been wet time and again, for hours 
at a stretch, is no proof that you ean 
stand the same ordeal, and the trouble is 
that you have to do the sum to prove it. 
If you moved into a house just vacated 
by a doctor and found a small vial con- 
taining some unknown substance, would 
you swallow it just to learn if it were 
deadly or harmless / 

Because wading is the best way to get 
trout, and down stream the best way to 
wade, I do both, but before starting to 
wade I do several other things, and all are 
important. The first of these is to put 
on all-wool underwear and thick woolen 
socks, because a man seldom chills or takes 
cold in such dress. Over the woolen 
wear should go a gray flannel shirt or 
sweater and any old pair of gray trousers. 
If the weather demands it, an old gray coat 
should be added, while for the head there 
is nothing so good as an old, soft, gray 
felt hat—an old “Fedora,” or “ wide- 
awake,” is the very thing. Either of these 
will properly shade the eyes and at the 
same time furnish a convenient place for 
the supply of hooks. For the feet, espe- 
cially during the early season, there is 
nothing better than the ordinary rubber 
waders, which come well up to the fork, 
and fit close to the thigh. These may be 
turned down to below the knee, if desired, 


which enables a man to cool his legs upon 
a warm day. 

Here, then, is the man dressed in a 
workmanlike and thoroughly comfortable 
suit, which, because the tree trunks beside 
the stream, and also the rocks, present a 
general grayish tone, admirably blends 
with the surroundings, and fairly melts 
into the shadows early and late in the day. 
The next best color is the “dead grass” 
shade of the regulation shooting suit, but 
for the stream the gray is unrivaled. And 
I firmly believe the matter of costume is 
of more importance than some anglers are 
willing to admit. Long ago I made a 
study of the subject of shooting gear, and 
from geese and other wary gentry I 
learned the true value of closely matching 
the costume with the natural surround- 


ings. Later, the color scheme for trout: 


was taken up, and certainly results have 
proved that close attention to these fine 
points is good medicine. It is quite true 
that men garbed any old way ean kill trout 
in some waters, but that by no means 
applies to all waters, especially if the 
waters in question happen to be low and 
crystal-clear. There are fool trout and 
educated trout, and the man who craves 
the valedictorian trout, or the sweet girl 
graduate trout, will do well to observe the 
common sense rule, which reads: dress as 
inconspicuously as possible. 

A man who had killed his fair share of 
trout once asked me if “I really believed 
in the importance of correct dressing,” 
which implied that fish “could see out of 
the water.” I knew what he meant, and 
wondered, for that same man invariably 
used the finest of tackle, and had killed 
perhaps hundreds of trout, which had 
leaped inches above the stream after his 
flies. Apropos of “seeing out of the 
water,” I have seen a small trout not only 
jump for, but hook itself, in its effort to 
seize a fly which for the time was left 
hanging against the side of a mossy 
bowlder and several inches above the 
water. The eye is not always reliable, but 
I gravely suspect mine has seen a big 
trout gather in a white moth a foot or 
more above the stream. This would not 
only suggest an ability to see out of the 
water, but also an ability to see infernally 
well, for a moving mark the size of a miller 
demands deadly accuracy. Furthermore, 
the neatness and dispatch displayed by a 
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Where Expertness is Needed. 


big trout in getting to deeper water the 
instant a man appears upon the bank, 
shadow or no shadow, is strongly sugges- 
tive of ability to see. 

The advantage of fishing down stream 
is two-fold—i. e., the fly, or bait, comes to 
the fish with the stream, as the fish has 


learned to expect prey to come, and to 
meet which he is lying with his nose to 
the current, which can be made to assist 
in getting the lure where wanted; also, 
the man on any ordinary stream should 
have the needful room behind, while 
retaining the power to cover every yard 
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of water below. The sole disadvantage of 
fishing with the stream is that accidental 
disturbances of stones, ete., may be ecar- 
ried to fish directly below, while some- 
times one’s extended shadow may cause 
trouble. The wise man, of course, does 
not make a habit of letting his shadow 
shift over every pool he comes to, but the 
trouble with the shadow of man and rod 
may be overcome by moving from side to 
side as occasion demands. 

In regard to lures, the simple truth is 
that only a small proportion of early fish 
are taken with the fly. It is true that a 
host of anglers glorify fly fishing and 
damn bait, but it is equally true that a 
number of those very men use bait and 
artificial lures upon those numerous days 
when trout are not keen for the fly. I 
have not the slightest desire to belittle 
fly fishing, nor have I any hesitancy over 
saying that I have used every likely bait 
that I could get my hooks on, or get on 
my. hooks. Unquestionably, when fly fish- 
ing is good, it is preferable to bait fishing 
in any form, but unfortunately, it is not 
always good, or even fair; nay, more often 
than not it is utterly unreliable, perhaps 
impossible. At such times, instead of 
fretting and stewing about it, I go get 
bait and, incidentally, trout. 

It is all very fine to sneer at bait, but 
with all due respect to the stickler for 
flies, the bait fisher frequently is the real 
expert. To use bait on fine tackle requires 
the fly fisher’s knowledge and something 
more. The expert bait fisher must know 
what the trout are taking and why, and 
also where that thing is to be obtained and 
how. He has more to do than to reach for 
his hat or his book, and if he cannot pro- 
cure the exact thing, he must know of 
one, two, or half a dozen possible’ substi- 
tutes, and just where and how they are to 
be obtained at short notice, which is apt 
to mean that he must procure them for 
himself. After the fish is once hooked, 
the same skill is required to play and land 
it, no matter if it rose to a hackle, a 
worm, a grub, a young mouse, a natural 
insect, or even to that oft-used, old reli- 
able—a small section of some soulful sow. 
Hence, the reading tyro will do well to 
remember that it is not all of fishing to 
satch fish, with or without the fly, nor is 
it all of good sense to go without fish 
when you want ’em, simply because the 


poetic method of taking trout is by means 
of a bunco bug fashioned out of barbed 
wire and millinery, and bearing only a 
questionable resemblance to any honest 
insect. 

But when the water, surroundings, day, 
and fish are what they should be, then 
indeed is fly fishing the artistic and fasci- 
nating thing of which enthusiasts have 
raved ever since the dawn of the day of 
fine tackle and its necessary fine art. The 
trail of the trouter must penetrate the 
picturesque—nay! it is one long gallery 
hung with the scenic masterpieces of East 
and West. Forever before one winds, or 
spreads, the silver pathway of the brook— 
the flashing shield of the lonely lake. For- 
ever in one’s ears is liquid melody of cold, 
sweet water, always singing to woody 
aisles of silence, or breaking in merry 
music about the feet of stony sentinels 
whose everlasting duty is to guard the 
gem-like lakes of all the forested North. 

But trout fishing is not always the deli- 
cate play of fairy tackle upon baby 
streams and bantam lakes. Where the 
grand purple battlements of Superior’s 
northern shore repel the white-maned cav- 
alry of the queen of fresh water seas there 
is trout fishing unequaled for scope and 
grandeur of setting. 

Where a big bay curves in behind the 
outer cliffs and leaves the tumult of surfy 
assault to leap, break, and retreat from its 
hopeless task, I have stood of a summer 
evening and wondered. A full half mile 
of calm, crystal-clear water, cold as the 
tears of a dying glacier, was ringed and 
dimpled here, there, and everywhere by the 
play of the rising trout. And to avoid the 
possibility of a misunderstanding, let me 
say that brook trout are meant, and not 
fat, lazy lake trout, or “lakers.” In the 
bays, coves, and along the North Shore 
for a stretch of many miles, the brook 
trout find congenial haunts. The “height 
of land” is but a comparatively short dis- 
tance inland, hence all the best streams 
of that side of Superior are short, as they 
chiefly are the outlets of small, nearby 
lakes. Even the famous Nepigon River, 
which may be termed the continuation of 
the St. Lawrence beyond Lake Superior, 
is only thirty-one miles long from its 
hasty exit from its parent, Lake Nepigon, 
at Flat Rock, to its final plunge to the 
level of Nepigon Bay. 
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best. It is not that such an one’s expecta- 
tions are too high, but that they are for 
the most part misleading. Nature lovers 
habitually write of the song of some favor- 
ite bird in the same general terms they 
would employ if speaking of a nocturne of 
Chopin, or a rhapsody of Liszt. The theory 
that the appreciation of all human music 
is evolved with the art itself is evidenced 
by the changes worked with years and by 
the various standards and_ differential 
characteristics of national musical schools, 
as well as by the fact that many, who from 
lack of aequired or inherent perceptions 
are not at all stirred by modern music, are 
frequently lifted to the highest realms of 
sentieney by the singing of the mocking 
bird or the nightingale. But, taking no 
note of this contention, we may say that 
the two species of music awaken different 
emotions and appeal to different ssthetic 
Perhaps the songs of certain birds 
speak to primeval feelings, to kindly pas- 
sions that were strong when the race was 
young. Certainly their potency and charm 
seem to lie principally in tonal color; 
melody itself is a minor consideration, and 
rhythm, according to human rules, an ac- 
cident. Some birds, it is true, do sing what 
loosely may be called tunes; but some 
birds which stand high as performers do 
not. Probably eminent crities—like Mr. 
Krehbiel for instance—would admit the 
emotional power of the veery’s twilight 
song, and would agree that it is music in 
the general sense of the word. But how 
would they write of it, describe it 2? Could 
they make use of musical terminology and 
speak of motives, phrases, periods, when 
telling of this inimitably weird and eerie 
easeade of notes ? 


senses. 





II. 

So impossible it is to give any adequate 
idea of the musical performance of cer- 
tain of the thrush family that the vague 
rhapsodies in words before spoken of are 
the natural outcome of all effort. Three 
species of this large family, the wood 
thrush (Turdus mustelinus), the veery 
(Turdus fuscescens), and the hermit thrush 
(Turdus aonolaschke pallasii), are con- 
ceded, with almost no demurrer, the lead- 
ing singers of our northern woodlands. 

In wealth of repertory and in brillianey 
of execution they may be surpassed by cer- 
tain other birds, but, all points considered, 
they are without doubt the favorite per- 


formers with the vast majority of bird 
lovers. In that portion of southwestern 
New York where my bird notes, for the 
most part, have been taken, all three of 
these patrician birds are to be found, and 
what is true of their ways, habits, and 
songs there is, in general, true of them 
elsewhere. In general, I say, for like all 
other birds the behavior of thrushes varies 
in some degree with habitat. Here, the 
wood thrush is a recluse, but both in New 
England and western villages I have heard 
him sing in the shade trees of streets and 
lawns. I know, too, that he sings in cer- 
tain upland woods on the broad-crested 
hills that overlook Chautauqua Lake as I 
could never hear him sing after patient 
listening in Michigan and Illinois; and on 
high testimony I am bound to believe that 
the hermit thrush sings in Maine and 
Canada as he never sings where I have 
heard him oftenest. Indeed, Mr. Ingersoll 
declares that the more northern the habi- 
tat, the finer the hermit’s song, and it is 
my experience that the wilder the wood 
thrush, the sweeter his strain. 

It is precisely when one comes to speak 
of the songs of these three shy and retir- 
ing birds that one feels most helpless. The 
mere memory of their sylvan poems tempts 
to vague eestatic expression. All one 
may hope is to convey to those who have 
yet to hear, ideas that may enable them to 
identify the strains. ’ 

There is absolutely no tone in nature— 
no human voice, no vibration of string, or 
wood, or metal—to compare in mellow rich- 
ness and sonority with the thrush’s note. 
“Tonal quality” is a phrase we use, but 
when listening to one of these birds, we 
are for the first time aware of the full dif- 
ference in the mystical merging of those 
ghostly groups of sub-conscious harmon- 
ies, which science tells us accompany every 
tone, so that each note is really a harmony. 
The voices of these three birds resemble 
each other in quality, yet each possesses a 
subtle tonal color and their songs are dif- 
ferentiated in pitch and measure, if these 
Tleard when the 
dying glory of a June day touches the tree 
tops and it is already night in their leafy 
quietudes, the bewildering cadenzas of the 
veery, the serene largo of the wood thrush, 
the more joyous adagio of the hermit, are 
to certain natures the consummation of 
“Tarp-like,” “As of flute tones,” 


words may be_ used. 


song. 
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Thus 
futilely do writers seek for similes. Sylla- 
bie imitation of the measure and rhythm, 
Words fit a 
familiar bird song so much better than 


“Like the sound of silver. bells.” 


too, is at best infelicitous. 


the song fits the words if you have read 
them first. 

John 
“O spera! spera! 


3urroughs says the hermit sings: 
O holy! holy! O elear 
O clear up, clear up.” 
It is heresy to question Mr. Burroughs, 
but hermits I have heard in Northern 
Michigan and among the Chautauqua hills 
seemed to modulate, to accent, otherwise 
than indicated by these syllables. But, as 
Mr. Burroughs is quoted approvingly by 
others, I suppose I have never heard the 
hermit sing his most sustained song. As 
an example of onomatopoeia, Mabel Osgood 
Wright’s notation of the wood thrush’s 
“Tol,” 
she says he begins, and then after a short 
pause, “ Aeolee-lee, holi—holi—aeolee-lee,” 


away, clear away. 


song seems to me much happier. 


which is as well, perhaps, as can be done 
with the medium. This is the way Frank 
Chapman writes the “flute-like opening 
notes ” of the wood thrushes’ song, which, 
he says, “are a call from nature to yield 
ourselves to the ennobling influence of the 
forest ”: 





Mr. Chapman, who as a naturalist is as 
sympathetic as he is scientific, evidently 
prefers the veery’s performance. At least 
he says, “the wood and hermit thrushes 
serenely exalt the spirit, but the veery 
appeals to even higher feelings. All the 
wondrous mysteries of the woods find a 
voice in his songs, he thrills us with emo- 
Of the song 
“It is a weird ringing 


tions we cannot express.” 
itself he writes: 
monotone of blended alto and soprano 
Neither notes nor letters can tell 
one of its peculiar quality; it has neither 


tones. 


break nor’ pause, and seems to emanate 
from no one place. If you ean imagine 
the syllables vee-r-rhu repeated eight or 
nine times around a series of intertwining 
circles, the deseription might enable you 
to recognize the veery’s song.” 

But as the quality of tone in all these 
songs is never to be deseribed, so is the 


charm of the songs too subtle to be 


expressed. “ Divine psalms” indeed they 
all are, and many a heart would be heavy 
if the summer passed and did not bring 
them. 

UI. 

Though the three great vocalists resem- 
ble one another, they have distinet mark- 
ings and characteristics. All have grace- 
ful bodies. The wood thrush is the largest, 
the veery next in size, the hermit the small- 
est. The wood thrush is a little smaller 
than the robin, which last bird, indeed, is 
of the thrush family. The main color of 
the upper part of the bodies of these aris- 
toeratic birds is almost a cinnamon brown, 
darkest as a rule on the wood thrush and 
lightest on the veery, whose back indeed 
wears a luminous rufous east. The same 
reddish tone appears on the head of the 
wood thrush and the tail of the hermit. 
The back of the last bird sometimes wears 
a distinet olive tinge. All are dressed in 
perfect, subdued taste—none wear any 
flash of color. All have light breasts, that 
of the wood thrush being marked with 
large round black spots, the veery’s with 
pointed pale brown streaks, the hermit’s 
with both wedge-shaped and round spots 
at the sides and less distinct than the wood 
thrush’s markings. 

In the country about Chautauqua Lake 
the veery is by far the most common, but 
perhaps the most diffident. The wood 
thrush I may be sure of hearing in certain 
places at certain times; but the hermit is 
very rare as a summer resident. Though 
the veery is down on the tables to arrive 
after the wood thrush, I always see him 
first. Every May, before the leaves are 
fully out, I sueceed in seeing from two to 
a dozen pairs of these elusive birds. I do 
not think the wood thrush always arrives 
before the limbs of the woods are veiled in 
foliage, and I may not count on seeing this 
bird with the certainty that I may on hear- 
ing celestial hymns. It is a rare spring 
when I see the hermit, and an exceptional 
summer when I hear him sing. 

The veery or tawny thrush is voted the 
shyest of them all. The wood thrush in 
some localities is not at all wary, and even 
the hermit, though he always seeks’a wild 
retreat, is reported by accurate observers 
in some sections to be unsuspicious. But 
here there is no notable difference in their 
timidity, and only by stealth shall one see 
any of them. 
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IV. 

There is a highway on the north shore of 
Chautauqua Lake on which I am fond of 
walking in the warm seasons. It is not a 
well-traveled road, and it abounds in beau- 
tiful prospects, across opulent, rolling farm 
country, and gives frequent views of the 
famous, high-lying body of water—some 
sweeping and comprehensive of dim blue 
hills on the further shore, 


some mere 
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finally descends the hill by the side of a 
pleasant wooded ravine. In this little glen 
wood thrushes build every year, and I 
fancy they are an exclusive colony selected 
for extraordinary musical proficiency. One 
beautiful late May evening, after an ely- 
sian day that seemed to unite all that is 
best of both spring and summer, I sat on 
the slopes of this wooded dell awaiting the 
evening concert of wood thrushes. The 





** The road runs through a dark, tangled wood.”’ 


glimpses, backgrounds of woodland vistas. 
Many varieties of birds are to be met with 
along the way, and in two spots I am 
almost sure to hear thrushes. The road 
runs through a dark, tangled wood, which 
is a veery’s Areadie, before and while 
climbing the hill, then for a mile or more, 
winding like an idle river, it keeps to the 
erest of the broad-backed ridge, with 
upland fields on either side, where bobolinks 


soar and sing and field larks eall, and 


singers were provokingly indifferent to my 
pleasure. A half dozen birds kept calling 
the delicious three notes that prelude the 
full song; but no one seemed inclined to 
launch forth into psalmody. Shadows 
crept rapidly eastward as I listened, and 
the soft glooms of the woods stole out into 
the fields, and still the wood thrushes were 
only preparing to sing. All at once there 
fell upon my ears a song very like that I 
was awaiting, but pitched a little higher, 
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a little fainter, of swifter movement, and 
perhaps more brilliant. 

Perhaps the songless wood thrushes were 
expecting this swamp angel’s chant “ limit- 
less out of the dusk”; but even as I sat 
entranced I thought they had no need to 
fear comparison with their more celebrated 
cousin. Mr. Burroughs notes “ different 
degrees of proficiency in the exercise of his 
(the hermit’s) musical gifts,” and Dr. 
Abbott declares that “with thrushes the 
difference in vocal powers is very great.” 
And this particular hermit’s song, as it 
was less powerful and sustained, so, to my 
thinking, it was less calmly tender, less 
humanly sympathetic, even less spiritual, 
than the song I had been awaiting. 

Only a few days later, while loitering in 
the cool woods on the lower level of this 
favorite road in the late afternoon, I heard 
songs of veery and wood thrush such as I 
thought I had never heard before. The 
wood warblers were newly arrived, and I 
had been listening to their dainty lisping 
treble, and had seen red starts and hooded 
warblers and a blackburnian warbler, as the 
day’s notes remind me. The oven bird’s 
confusing crescendo rang out every now 
and then, and occasionally a veery uttered 
his harsh, cracking eall, or crooned his 
musical “ feehu.” Suddenly one of these 
last-named birds—an artist—began to sing 
close at hand, and another not far away 
on the other side of the road took up 
the bewitching strain, and then another 
farther away burst into a song that was 
like a rain of reverberating, exquisitely 
harmonized golden coins, and another, 
until I thought I could count six different 
voices. And what undulating, lambent jets 
of notes! It seemed as if whole arias burst 
from out the throats at once, and that 
each particular tone exploded its sweet- 
ness. And yet the result was so enraptur- 
ing that even now, when I try to write 
about it, all metaphor fails and words seem 
a foolish device. 

Thinking that where tawny thrushes 
were so plentiful, I might succeed in see- 
ing one, perhaps discover a nest, I entered 
the woods. But an hour’s stealthy spying 
and eareful search gave me only a furtive 
glimpse of a ruddy-brown back sliding 
through a tangle of brush, and I did not 
find a veery nest. But when I had aban- 
doned my search and was making my way 
back to the road, quite by accident I found 


the nest of a wood thrush family. Two 
branches of maple saplings, which crossed 
each other about seven feet above the 
ground, the bird had laced together, and 
close in one angle she had built her frail 
home. It was loosely made of fine roots 
and grasses and old leaves. It was not so 
enduring or compact as the robin’s nest, 
and neither twig nor mud had been used in 
the structure. 

A veery’s nest, which I found in these 
woods on another occasion, was built 
among thick bushes in a clump of coarse 
grass, between the blades of which twigs 
had been dropped. The nest was con- 
structed of inner bark of trees, fine roots, 
grasses, and dry, deciduous leaves. It con- 
tained five greenish-blue eggs. 

I never saw but one hermit’s nest where 
it was built, and that was pointed out to 
me in an almost inaccessible spot on the 
swampy banks of Cassadaga Creek. When 
boating on this creek one may sometimes 
hear the hermit sing. This nest, too, was 
built upon the ground, was made of leaves 
and twigs and grass, and seemed more eare- 
lessly constructed than the veery’s nest. It 
was, in fact, a fragile home built upon the 
sands. 

The wood thrush’s nest which I had so 
casually found was neither well screened 
by foliage nor in an inconspicuous place, 
for the maple branches reached out into an 
old logging road. When I bent the limbs 
down for a closer examination, three funny 
little bald heads shot up over the verge 
of the nest, and three wide-open yellow 
mouths greeted me with prodigious gap- 
ing. As I looked, I heard a series of sharp 
elucks as of a high voiced hen, and, 
turning, saw the mother not a dozen feet 
from me, with breast puffed out, the dark, 
round spots looking very large. 
where behind her, hidden among the leaves, 
her less venturesome spouse kept spitting 
forth his rapid metallic “ quit, quit.” I 
let go the boughs, and the anger ceased. 

There is a tribute to the wood thrush’s 
song in the pages of Thoreau which I am 
fond of quoting, and it is a pleasure to set 
part of it down here, while the glow of the 
memory of that song is with me. 

“Some birds,” he says, “are poets and 
sing all summer. They are the true sing- 
ers. Any man ean write verses in the love 
season. I am reminded of this while we 
rest in the shade and listen to a wood 
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thrush now, just before sunset. The 
wood thrush’s is no opera music. It is 
not so much the composition as the strain, 
the tone, that interests us—cool bars of 
melody from the atmosphere of everlast- 
ing morning or evening. It is the quality 
of the sound, not the sequence. In the 
pewee’s note there is some sultriness, but 
in the thrush’s, though heard at noon, 
there is the liquid coolness of things drawn 
from the bottom of springs. The thrush’s 
declares the immortal wealth and 
vigor that is in the forest. Here is a bird 
in whose strain the story is told. When- 
ever a man hears it, he is young and 
nature is in her spring; wherever he hears 
it, there is a new world and one country, 
and the gates of heaven are not shut 
against him. Most other birds sing from 
the level of my ordinary cheerful hours, a 
carol, but this bird never fails to speak to 
me out of an ether purer than that I 
breathe of immortal vigor and beauty.” 


alone 


v. 

Three other thrushes—commonly called 
the olive-backed thrush, the gray-cheeked 
thrush, and Bicknell’s thrush—by some are 
thought to sing as well as the better known 
species, but familiarity with their strains 
is so rare that few can speak with any 
assumption of authority as to the music 
of these far-ranging birds. 

Any estimate as to the relative excel- 
lence of the three great singers we have 
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been writing of seems to me especially 
odious. Preference is, as we vaguely say, 
“a matter of taste,’ and I suspect mood, 
association, environment, play large parts 
in the decision. John Burroughs has made 
it the fashion, with the many who always 
admire what they are told they ought to 
admire, to prefer the hermit’s song. The 
older bird lovers, especially Audubon and 
Thoreau, had most to say in praise of the 
wood thrush, while just now a large num- 
ber of the younger bird authorities seem 
to find most charm in the eerie strain of 
the veery. However it may be, these birds 
have made an impress on our literature, 
and it would be easy to fill a volume with 
excerpted laudations. Why, then, are so 
few familiar with the divine psalmody ? 
It is the old story. We coin time and 
effort into money and pay it out for the 
glare and blare of concert halls, while 
remaining indifferent to nature’s richest 
and freest gifts. 

“But indeed man is and always was a 
blockhead and dullard Mere use 
and wont everywhere lead him by the 
nose; thus let but a Rising of the Sun, let 
but a Creation of the World happen twice 
and it ceases to be marvelous, to be note- 
worthy or noticeable,” growled the testy 
Carlyle. 

“Tf God would charge so much a head 
for sunsets, or send a drum around at the 
blossoming of the hawthornes,” sighed 
sweet Stevenson. 


THE CONQUEST OF ASSINIBOINE 


By L. J. BURPEE 








WENTY miles south of Banff, as the 
crow flies—something over double 
that distance by forest trail—there 

rises from the surrounding valleys one of 
the most magnificent peaks in the Cana- 
dian Rockies—Mount Assiniboine. Im- 
pressive under any circumstances, this 
mountain gains additional grandeur by its 
remoteness from other towering peaks. It 
is the culminating point of a part of the 


mountains on the continental watershed. 
Its nearest neighbors (they can hardly be 
ealled rivals), Mount Rundle, the Three 
Sisters, and Wind Mountain, are several 
days’ journey to the northeast, along the 
Bow River. Ball Mountain lies an equal 
distance to the northwest; while still 
farther west rise the group of giant peaks 
in the Lake Louise’ district, Mounts 
Stephen, Hector, Lefroy, Victoria, Temple, 
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Hungabee, and Deltaform, all packed 
within a close area, with Mounts Vaux and 
Goodsir on the other side of the Ottertail 
River. 

The height of Assiniboine, according to 
aneroid readings obtained by the Canadian 
Topographical Survey, is 11,930 feet; but 
the Swiss guides, generally remarkably 
close in their estimates, place the summit 
some 700 feet higher, or 12,600 feet above 
sea level. The central peak, with five 
spurs which reach out from it, covers an 
area of about thirty square miles. Four- 
teen or fifteen lakes, large and small, nestle 
around its immediate base, and supply the 
waters of three rivers, the Simpson, the 
Cross, and the Spray. The latter, after 
making a wide detour around Cone Moun- 
tain, empties into the Bow at Banff. 

The central or main peak of Assiniboine 
is exceedingly steep, the east face being an 
absolute precipice of 6,000 feet, and the 
other two having slopes averaging fifty 
degrees. From a distance, the peak bears 
the appearance of a sharp pyramid, and, 
especially from the north, strikingly resem- 
bles the Matterhorn. The apex, or last 
2,000 feet, rises at an angle of from sixty 
to eighty degrees, becoming almost perpen- 
dicular toward the summit, except on the 
southern or southwestern face, which is at 
a somewhat easier angle. The upper por- 
tion of the peak is covered for the most 
part with glare ice, and even where the 
mountain is bare it consists of crumbling 
and treacherous limestone. These feat- 
ures, together with the constant menace 
from avalanches of snow and rock, present 
on the whole one of the most difficult 
propositions which even a Swiss guide 
cares to undertake. 

Assiniboine has from the earliest days of 
Canadian exploration attracted attention 
by its very striking appearance. The late 
Dr. Dawson, Director of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, named the peak after 
a tribe of Plain Indians. The first white 
man to actually visit it was Mr. R. L. Bar- 
rett, a Yale man, who made his way to its 
base in 1893, with Tom Wilson, the well- 
known outfitter and guide of Banff. <A 
year or two later Mr. Walter D. Wilcox, of 
Washington, with Mr. Barrett, Mr. J. F. 
Porter, and one or two others—all experi- 
enced mountaineers—made a_ thorough 
reconnoissance of the ground, but did not 
attempt the seemingly impossible feat of 
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scaling the peak. They camped for a 
couple of weeks on the north side of the 
mountain, and then Wilcox and Barrett, 
with Bill Peyto as guide, made their way 
on foot through an almost impassable 
country, where a trail had to be made 
through a succession of deep valleys and 
high passes covered everywhere with burnt 
timber, sometimes to a height of ten or 
fifteen feet, to the south side of Assini- 
They were well repaid, however, 
with a splendid view of the southern face 
of the mountain— a sight ” as Mr. Wilcox 
said, “that probably no other white man 
had ever seen.” They returned to camp by 
continuing their course around the moun- 
tain. The route from Banff to Assiniboine 
had been the same as that followed by 
Barrett and Wilson in 1893—through the 
Simpson Pass, and thence down the river 
of the same name to a point where an 
opening in the mountains to the south led 
to the “Giant of the Rockies.” They 
returned by a rather roundabout, though 
picturesque route, following the Simpson 
to the Vermilion River, and the latter to 
Vermilion Pass, reaching the Bow at Cas- 
tle Mountain after a seven days’ journey. 

In the summer of 1899 Mr. Wilcox, 
accompanied by Henry C. Bryant, the ex- 
plorer of Labrador Falls, and Mr. Louis J. 
Steele, again visited Assiniboine from 
Banff, taking a shorter route by following 
a branch of Healy’s Creek to the summit 
of the continental divide. The party 
camped several days at the foot of the 
mountain. Bryant and Steele made a 
partial ascent, reaching an altitude of 
10,000 feet, and exploring the snow-fields 
out of which rise the steep cliffs of the 
highest peak. They were overtaken by a 
violent snowstorm, and descending in too 
great haste, narrowly escaped destruction. 
Steele lost his foothold at the top of the 
last ice-slope and fell headlong, dragging 
Bryant after him, they being roped to- 
gether. Steele luckily managed to drive 
his ice-axe into a crevice of the rocks as 
he fell down the slope, and so arrested the 
fall, but the momentum was so great that 
Bryant shot over him from above until 
brought up at the end of the rope. Had 
it not been for Steele’s presence of mind 
they must both have gone down a preci- 
pice of some six hundred feet. 

In 1900 a further attempt was made 
upon the peak by two brothers named 
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Walling, of Chicago, who, visiting the 
Rockies on their maiden climbing expedi- 
tion, conceived the daring project of van- 
quishing the hitherto unconquered Assini- 
poine. They were accompanied by three 
Swiss guides, and actually succeeded in 
reaching an altitude of 11,100 feet on the 
northern side of the peak. They were 
then on an extremely precipitous ice slope, 
where progress could only be made by step- 
cutting in the ice, and the steps thawed 
away almost as soon as cut. The guides 
pointed out the danger of continuing the 
ascent—which was obvious enough—and 
the Wallings wisely decided to rest on their 
laurels and return to camp. They had 
beaten former attempts by 1,100 feet—not 
a bad record for a maiden climb—and had 
practically proved the impossibility of 
ascending the northern face of the moun- 
tain. 

In July, 1901, Messrs. Wilcox and Bryant 
again visited Assiniboine, taking with them 
a couple of Swiss guides. They made an 
attempt to scale the peak, from the point 
on the south side discovered by Mr. Wil- 
They succeeded in 
reaching an altitude of 10,500 feet, when 
they were stopped by a heavy snow-storm 
which lasted for over two days. More than 
three feet of snow fell, effectually prevent- 
ing any further attempts upon the peak at 
that time. They had, however, proved that 
the only safe and practicable route to the 
summit lay up the southern face of the 
mountain. 

One or two other attempts have been 
made to seale the peak, but up to the 
autumn of 1901 no man had ever stood 
upon its lofty summit. 

In September last a final effort was 
made to climb Assiniboine, by Rev. James 
Outram, who holds an enviable reputation 
as a mountain climber, both in the Alps 
and in the Rockies. Accompanied by two 
Swiss guides, Christian Hasler and Chris- 
tian Bohren, with Wm. Peyto as forest 
guide, he left Banff, and reached Assini- 
boine in a day and a half by forced 
marches—forty odd miles. It was charac- 
teristic of the nervous energy of the man 
that he accomplished in a day and a half 
what has cost most men three or four days 
of hard travel. 

The party camped on the north side of the 
mountain, at an altitude of 7,000 feet, and 
started at 6:25 a. M., in the midst of a 
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dense mist, to climb the peak. The unwis- 
dom of this course was amply proved, for 
after a long and stiff climb Mr. Outram 
and his companions reached the summit of 
a peak, 11,000 feet high, which they at first 
supposed to be the summit, but which sub- 
sequently turned out to be one of the out- 
lying spurs of the mountain. 

They were more fortunate, however, the 
following day. The weather cleared dur- 
ing the night, and they got away again 
about 6:10 a.m. Their route lay, as on the 
previous day, up the valley to the snow 
slopes and cliffs at the northern base of 
the glacier. Climbing the slopes, they 
traversed the first and second glaciers until 
they reached the west spur of the moun- 
tain. Leaving the western spur they had 
some rather difficult work across gullies and 
rock ribs until they struck the southwest 
aréte at 10:15. Mr. Outram had then 
reached the point which W. D. Wilcox 
thought the most favorable for an ascent; 
but by climbing around the base of the 
main peak he accomplished in a few hours 
what Wilcox had estimated would take the 
better part of a day, by following the tim- 
ber-encumbered valleys around the moun- 
tain. 

From the southwest aréte they scaled the 
cliffs to a formidable wall, seventy or 
eighty feet high. This was the point where 
the fog of the previous day had led them 
astray, turning to the right along the base 
of the cliff, when they should have gone to 
the left. Turning now to the left, they 
followed the southwest face of the moun- 
tain. They were on the most difficult and 
dangerous part of the ascent. Cliffs rose 
on every side at extremely steep angles; 
the rocks were loose, friable, and treacher- 
ous, and covered with “verglas.” When 
they were not clambering over broken 
ledges, or scaling steep couloirs, they were 
clinging to the face of hard ice slopes, 
ascending very slowly by means of step- 
cutting, where a slip meant a sheer fall of 
1,000 feet. 

At last, a little after noon, a very steep, 
icy gully led to the main south ridge, about 
300 feet below the summit, which they then 
saw for the first time. They reached the 
top at 12:30—the first men who had ever 
stood there. 

The summit, Mr. Outram says, is a 
double one, snow-crowned, with magnifi- 
cent cornices overhanging the tremendous 
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The North Face of Assiniboine. Copyright Photograph by Mr. Walter D. Wilcox. 
Courtesy of Tom Wilson. 
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eastern precipice. That on the northern 
point is cloven by a large fissure, and 
seemed very near its fall. 

They lunched on the summit, and spent 
an hour there enjoying the magnificent 
view. Beneath them spread a panorama 
100 miles in every direction; lesser peaks 
doing homage to kingly Assiniboine; snow- 
fields glittering in the noonday sun; green 
valleys and wooded slopes; lakes, whose 
exquisite shades of green and blue may 
only be seen in such Alpine fastnesses; 
rivers fed by snow and ice from the upland 
glaciers, turning, some east and some west, 
to merge their waters in larger streams, 
and so flow onward to either ocean. 

Instead of returning as he had come, 
Mr. Outram, after consulting the guides, 
determined to descend by the north side— 
the same almost perpendicular slope which 
had baffled Bryant and Steele, the Wall- 
ings, and others who had attempted to 
climb the peak. Mr. Outram describes it 
as a “distinctly difficult and interesting 
bit of climbing.” That it was difficult one 
may readily imagine. It could only be 
interesting to a climber of such iron nerve 
as Mr. Outram. There were three places 
at any rate down which, from top to bot- 
tom, no way could be seen; but a fourth 
seemed to hold out hope of a successful, 
though dangerous, descent. The character 
of the ground is described by Mr. Outram 
in terms whose terseness leave a great deal 
to the imagination: 

“The ridge,” he says, “is extremely 
steep, with a sheer precipice on the east, 


the northern face falling away at an abrupt 
angle with glistening ice slopes and rocky 
belts, and the rocks we had to climb down 
broken, steep, and occasionally overhang- 
ing. The looseness of the formation and 
the hardness of the icy slopes made it a 
careful and rather slow progress, and even 
for our usually quick-going trio two and a 
quarter hours were needed to descend 1,000 
feet.” It was risky work, as the day was 
already nearly spent, and if they found the 
route impossible and had to turn back, 
they would be compelled to spend the night 
upon the summit, a very serious matter at 
such an altitude, with nothing to protect 
them from the intense cold. Still, they 
took chances, and the result justified their 
daring. 

They made their way safely down the 
worst part of the slope, and finally reached 
a snow slope, where step-cutting became 
unnecessary. At 6:10 p. mM. they reached 
continuous rock, and unroped. Forty min- 
utes later they were upon the glacier, and 
at 7.45 were once more in camp. The 
entire climb only occupied 133 hours, 
and in that comparatively short period they 
had climbed around the face of the peak 
from north to south, ascended to the sum- 
mit, remained there for an hour, and 
descended the northern slope. Taking 
into account the exceptionally difficult 
nature of the peak, and the time within 
which it was conquered, Mr. Outram’s 
achievement must certainly rank as one of 
the most notable climbs that have been 
made in recent years, 





INVENTING THE SPLIT-BAMBOO ROD 


By DR. JAMES 


N an admirable and comprehensive 

article on “Salmon Fishing” in 

Scribner’s Magazine for October, 
1876, Dr. A. G. Wilkinson, of the Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C., gives, so far 
as I know, the first history of the split- 
bamboo rod and its method of construc- 
tion. Incidentally he says: 


A. HENSHALL 


Twenty-five years ago (1851) a London firm 
made split-bamboo rods, putting the enamel 
inside. * * * Mr. Phillippi, living at 
Zaston, Pa., conceived the idea, in 1866, of 
putting the enamel upon the outside, where it 
would*do the most good. Next, Mr. Green 
and Mr. Murphy put their heads together, and 
made rods of this sort of four strands, and 
finally the old and well-known firm of A. 
Clerk & Co., New York, introduced into the 
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market the Leonard rod of six and twelve 
strands, and have since been supplying Euro- 
peans with all they get of this article. 


In 1881, in my “Book of the Black 
Bass,” I gave a brief history of the origin 
of the split-bamboo rod as made in the 
United States, giving credit for the inven- 
tion to Samuel Phillippe, of Easton, Pa., 
and the date of his first rods as early as 
1848. The proofs that I produced were 
complete and authentic enough to estab- 
lish the claim for Philippe as the inventor 
of the split-bamboo rod in America, and 
certainly as the first in the world to make 
a four-section rod. Those made in Eng- 
land about that time, and exhibited at the 
first World’s Fair at the Crystal Palace in 
London, in 1851, were all three-section 
rods; that is, three triangular strips, or 
sections, either with the enamel inside or 
outside. These were known as “rent and 
glued-up” bamboo rods, and were shown 
by several makers. 

Mr. William Mitchell, of New York, an 
excellent and well-known rod maker, in 
an article on the split-bamboo rod in the 
American Angler, says: 

Mr. Wilkinson gives the year 1866 as the 
one in which Mr. Phillippi, a gunmaker of 
Easton, Pa., made a glued-up split-bamboo rod 
in three sections, or parts of one. He was 
followed by Mr. Green and Mr. Murphy. 

Dr. Henshall, in his “ Book ot the Black 
Bass,” gives the date of the first split-bamboo 
rod made in this country, by Samuel Phillippi, 
as about 1848; but all dates are from memory, 
and I believe the date given by Mr. Wilkinson 
is the nearer approach to the correct one. Mr. 
Phillippi never made a complete rod of split- 
bamboo, only a tip and joint to a three-piece 
rod, the butt of ash, and the joint and tip 
made in three sections. 

Mr. Murphy, of Newark, N. J., in an article 
by Mr. B. Phillipsy on the origin of the split- 
bamboo, published in the New York T'imes, 
gives the date as 1848, when Mr. Phillippi used 
the natural bamboo, and subsequently made a 
joint of bamboo. 


Satisfied that there was some error or 
mistake concerning the date, 1866, as 
given by Dr. Wilkinson, I afterward wrote 
to him on this point, when he replied as 
follows: 


You are certainly all right on the split-bam- 
boo question. Mitchell gives the date of Mur- 
phy’s rods as 1863, and Murphy concedes pri- 
ority to Phillippi, and the latter’s date is 1846. 
At the time of writing I could not fix Murphy’s 
exact date. I am now clearly of the opinion 
that Phillippi’s son carelessly wrote 1866 in 
place of 1846, and in fact I remember perfectly 
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well that his figures were pretty difficult to 
decipher. 

In order to confirm and substantiate the 
claim I made for Phillippe, I subsequently 
corresponded with several of his old fish- 
ing companions and friends, citizens of 
Easton, Pa., with the result that I am now 
able to fix the date of his first rods as early 
as 1845. 

At the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
at Chicago, in 1893, I exhibited in my 
department an oil portrait of Samuel 
Phillippe, together with several of his rods, 
one of which is now in my possession. It 
is one of his first rods, and is still in as 
good practical condition as when first 
made. It is a trout fly rod, 11 feet 4 inches 
in length, and weighs exactly 8 ounces. 
It is a perfectly proportioned rod, as the 
following diameters show: Greatest swell 
of butt, 1 inch; inside diameter of first 
ferrule, 5-16ths of an inch; of second 
ferrule, 3-16ths of an inch; of extreme 
tip, 3-32ds of an inch. Length of reel seat, 
33 inches; diameter, 11-16ths of an inch. 
Length of butt handle, from reel seat to 
end, 10 inches, including the iron thimble 
at end. If the end of butt was shortened, 
as in modern rods, the weight would be 
reduced at least 14 ounces. It is made of 
four sections of bamboo, except the butt, 
which is of stained ash, and is neatly 
wrapped with black silk on the bamboo 
joints. The ferrules and reel bands are 
brass. 

The other rods exhibited were of four 
and six sections or strips throughout, 
including butt. One of the latter was a 
very finely finished and handsome rod with 
solid silver mountings, neatly engraved; it 
was accompanied by a reel of mother of 
pearl, the only one I have ever seen. This 
last was doubtless one of his later rods. 

My opinion now is that Phillippe was 
really the first maker, and consequently 
the inventor of the split-bamboo rod, and 
made his first rod before they were made 
in England. I do not believe that the 
three-section rent and glued-up bamboo 
rod was made in London previous to 1845, 
though rods of three sections of hickory 
and other hard woods were, perhaps, made 
as early or earlier. 

I do not think it possible that Phillippe, 
in a small interior town in Pennsylvania, 
ever heard of an English split-bamboo rod 
before his invention; for even Mr. Mitchell, 
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au old and experienced rod maker of New 
York, says in the article referred to: 

The first split-bamboo rod I ever saw or 
heard of was made by Wm. Blacker, 54 Dean 
street, Soho, London, and to order, for James 
Stevens, an old and well-known angler, of 
Hoboken, N. J. This was in 1852, and it was 
given to me for repairs and alterations in 
that year. 

The late Professor Alfred M. Mayer, 
editor of the Century Company’s “ Sport 
With Rod and Gun,’* in a foot-note to Dr. 
Wilkinson’s article, says in reference to 
this rod: 

I have seen a split-bamboo rod made accord- 
ing to the suggestions of that distinguished 
angler, the late James Stevens, of Hoboken, by 
Blacker, of London. This rod is of three see- 


tions, with the enamel on the outside, and was 
made in 1852, while Mr. Stevens was in Lon- 


don. This date has been accurately deter-, 


mined for me by his son, Mr. Frank Stevens. 


Notwithstanding the great number of 
British books on angling published during 
a century, there is no mention of the rent 
and glued-up cane rod previous to 1847. 
In this year “Ephemera” (Edward Fitz- 


gibbon) published his “ Hand-book of 
Angling,” in which he gives a description 


of the method of Mr. Little, a London rod 
maker, in the construction of a salmon 
rod composed of an ash butt, with the other 
joints of three-section split and glued-up 
bamboo cane. 

During the Chicago World’s Fair a 
daughter of Samuel Phillippe called on me 
and gave me a very interesting account of 
her father. Among other things she stated 
that after her father’s death Joseph Jef- 
ferson, the actor, called at their house and 
purchased one of her father’s rods. 

Mr. Solon C. Phillippe, of Easton, Pa., 
a son of Samuel Phillippe, furnished me 
with the following notes concerning his 
father: 

Samuel Phillippe was born August 9, 1801, 
in Reading, Pa., and died in Easton, Pa., May 
25, 1877. He went to Easton when about six- 
teen years old, where he learned the trade of 
gunsmith with Mr. Peter Young. He was a 
skilled workman in wood or metal. He made 
violins and fishing rods in addition to his reg- 
ular work as a gunsmith. He received a silver 
medal for one of his violins from the Franklin 
Institute Fair, at Philadelphia. He made the 
first “Kinsey” fishing hooks from patterns 
furnished by Phineus Kinsey, of Easton, Pa. 

*Dr. A. G. Wilkinson was the first to suggest to the 
editor of Scribner’s Magazine, Dr. Holland, to pub- 
lish a series of articles on sports with gun and rod, of 
which his was the first. 


He was a good trout fisher, and fished at times 
in company with Thad. Norris, of Philadelphia, 
and Judge Jas. Madison Porter, Colonel T. R. 
Sitgreaves, Wm. Green, Phineus Kinsey, John 
and Abraham DeHart, Sheriff Heckman, and 
others, of Easton. 

He visited a number of places with Mr. Thad. 
Norris, when the latter was seeking a location 
for a trout hatchery, and which was finally 
located near Bloomsburg, N. J. Mr. Norris 
often saw Phillippe at work on split-bamboo 
rods in his shop. Charles F. Murphy, himself 
a noted rod maker, of Newark, N. J., also 
visited Phillippe to learn something of his 
method of making split-bamboo rods. 

In his first experiments Phillippe made tips 
and second joints of two, and then three sec- 
tions of split-bamboo, enamel outside, with 
butts of solid cane or ash. But these rods 
would not cast the fly true. He then made the 
joints of four sections, and found that they 
would cast perfectly in any direction. He then 
made complete rods of four sections, including 
the butt, and later of six sections or strips; 
the enamel was always on the outside. These 
rods were for his own use, but afterward he 
made some for his friends, one of the first 
being for Colonel T. R. Sitgreaves, with ash butt 
and joints of four-section split-bamboo. 

His books show that the first split-bamboo 
rod sold was in 1848. This was a four-section 
rod in three pieces, all split-bamboo, including 
the butt. His first rods were made certainly 
as early as 1845. Solon Phillippe learned rod 
making, in addition to the trade of gunsmith, 
from his father. In 1859 Solon made a com- 
plete rod of six sections; the handpiece, 
18 inches long, was made of twelve sections of 
hard wood. In 1876 he made a three-piece 
rod, with handpiece of red-wood, and balance 
of rod of eight sections or strips, four of split- 
bamboo, and four of snakewood, alternating. 


Following are extracts from letters 
relating .to this subject from some of my 
correspondents, as evidence to corroborate 
my opinion that Samuel Phillippe was the 
first maker of the split-bamboo rod: 

From Mr. Geo. W. Stout, of Easton, Pa.: 


I came to this town in 1851. I made my 
first split-bamboo rod in 1860, and got my 
idea from Phillippe’s rods. I was an amateur 
only, and never made more than a dozen in all. 
* * * Ex-Sheriff Thos. Heckman, now in his 
eighty-sixth year, was a life-long acquaintance 
of Phillippe, and often went fishing with him. 
He is weli preserved, with an excellent mem- 
ory, and is good authority. He says he knows 
that Samuel Phillippe made split-bamboo rods 
in 1846. Edward Innes, a man of repute, aged 
about sixty-seven, remembers seeing him mak- 
ing one of these rods in 1847. You may rely 
implicitly on the evidence of Heckman and 
Innes, who both fished with Sam before, and 
many years after, 1846. Innes was much at 
Sam’s shop before 1847, and fixes the date by 


* its being just before he removed to Philadel: 


phia, where he resided several years. 
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From Mr. Thos. Heckman, ex-Sheriff of 
Easton, Pa.: 

I knew Sam Phillippe a great many years, 
some sixty or seventy. I have fished with him 
many times, sometimes for a week’s camping 
in the mountains of Monroe County. He was 
the first man in this part of the country to 
build a split-bamboo rod. He made two for 
me, one of which is still in good condition. ‘To 
my best recollection he built his first rod about 


1846; he made his own ferrules, rings, and 
keepers. 

From Abbey & Imbrie, of New York 
City: 


Your account of the origin of the split-bam- 
boo rod is perfectly correct. Our Mr. Abbey, 
the writer, was the active member of Andrew 
Clerk & Co. at the time of the origination, by 
Mr. Phillippi, of the split-bamboo rod, and is, 
therefore, well acquainted with its history 
down to the present time. 


From Mr. Chas. F. Murphy, of Newark, 
No-os3 

Mr. Chas. Luke, of this city, formerly of 
Easton, Pa., used to fish and hunt with Mr. 
Phillippi, and frequented his workshop, where 
he saw him use split-bamboo for fly rods cer- 
tainly as far back as 1848. Luke moved from 
Easton to Newark in 1850. I am very certain 
you can give Phillippi credit for the discovery 
of split-bamboo for fly rods without fear of 
being contradicted. While making rods for 
Andrew Clerk & Co., Mr. Abbey, of that firm, 
showed Mr. Green and myself a rod made by 
Mr. Phillippi; the top and second joint made 
of split-bamboo, with butt joint made from 
white ash. I made the first split-bamboo sal- 
mon rod, also the first black bass rod of split- 
bamboo. 


From Dr. W. W. Bowlby, of New York 
City: 

My earliest recollection of the split-bamboo 
rod dates back to about the year 1852. At 
that time I lived in New Jersey, near Easton, 
Pa., and fished in the same waters in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania with an old gunsmith 
of Easton, known among us as “ Old Sam Phil- 
lippi.” It was about the year above named 
that I saw a split-bamboo rod in his possession, 
and he informed me at the time that he was 
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the originator of the idea; and to him, J 
earnestly believe, belongs the credit of having 
first conceived the idea of constructing a rod 
from such material. 

While certain parties were compelled to 
concede the priority of Phillippe in this 
matter, they sought to detract somewhat 
from his laurels by pronouncing his rods 
crude affairs, with the added remark that 
they were not “complete,” having white 
ash butts. Now, judging from the rod in 
my posssession, old Sam Phillippe knew 
just what a trout fly rod should be in its 
action, both in casting a fly and in playing 
a trout; and it is on these qualities of a 
rod that its merits should be judged, rather 
than on the style of its construction or 
fine appearance. Of course, it is better, 
and desirable, to have beauty of form 
combined with excellence of action when- 
ever this is possible; but I have seen hun- 
dreds of split-bamboo rods that, while they 
were all that could be desired as to style 
and appearance, were sadly lacking as to 
the purposes and uses for which they were 
constructed. 

The ash butt of my Phillippe rod gives 
just the right amount of backbone, and the 
bamboo joints just the requisite pliancy 
and resiliency needed in a fly rod. Its 
joints are just as straight and intact as 
when first made. It is as honest and reli- 
able, and, I might say, as perfect a rod, so 
far as its uses and action are concerned, 
as some of my modern rods, “complete” 
though they may be. 

But old Sam Phillippe also made rods 
entirely of split-bamboo, and of six sec- 
tions as well, afterward, and, as I now 
believe, before any other maker attempted 
the construction of a split-bamboo rod. 
And that he improved on his earlier 
efforts those who saw the silver-mounted 
six-section rod in my exhibit at the Chi- 
eago Fair can bear witness. 








Split-bamboo rod made by Samuel Phillippe about 184s. 








POSING WILD THINGS FOR THEIR 
PHOTOGRAPH 


By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


OW do we succeed in inducing wild 
animals to pose before the cam- 
era; and how do we obtain photo- 

graphs of subjects apparently so intract- 
able as most undomesticated animals are, 
be the form what it may? These are the 
two principal questions I am called upon 
to consider in the present article, and in 
answering them I shall confine myself to 
the methods I have adopted in this class of 
studies during the past fifteen years, in 
which I have photographed a great many 
living wild animals, either in pursuance of 
my official investigations as a naturalist 
in connection with the United States Gov- 
ernment, or else for special purposes of 
my own. I shall not touch upon the photo- 
graphs of animals in their native haunts, 
not that I am without wide experience in 
that field, but it is one that already has 
been more or less cultivated and the 
methods of procedure published both in 
books and serial articles, while the actual 
posing of animals, either indoors or out, 
has received but scant attention in print. 
When I take a photograph of a prairie- 
dog town, for example, I do it,with the 
view of making a zodlogically artistic pic- 
ture of such a subject, intending to show 
where and how those little animals live in 
nature; but, on the other hand, if I desire 
an accurate photograph of a live specimen 
of a single prairie dog, taken in some char- 
acteristic attitude, with but a few sur- 
rounding accessories, and suitable for 
publication in scientific work, I proceed in 
a very different manner, and I realize I 
have before me a far more difficult task. 
The question as to what may be accom- 
plished by the use of a telescopic lens is 
not taken into consideration here, though 
I believe I fully appreciate the wonders in 
animal photography we may see achieved 
in the future through the employment of 
that very important device. Indeed, the 
time is practically at hand when it will be 
considered an indispensable adjunct to the 


photographic armentarium of the field 
naturalist, and doubtless cases will arise 
wherein it can be used to advantage also in 
the studio. As yet I have had no experi- 
ence along these lines, and as for the ordi- 
nary hand camera, I have never used one 
in the photographic portraiture of wild 
animals in my life, and in the large pro- 
portion of cases it is unsuitable for the 
kind of work I have been pursuing. 

The instrument required is any first- 
class camera and lens mounted upon a 
tripod, or in some instances a_ gallery 
stand. In any event the entire affair must 
be stationary and fixed, admitting of no 
more movement than when it is set up to 
make a picture of some person. As for 
other photographic materials, it suffices to 
say that they must simply be of the very 
best in the market, and this applies par- 
ticularly to the dry plates used. The per- 
son who proposes to engage in the pursuit 
of the photography of living wild animals 
is at least supposed to be an accomplished 
photographer, and familiar with all the 
technique of the science. 

Several years ago, and after I had had 
some experience with the photography of 
such living forms, I was passing through 
a little piece of timber and heavy under- 
brush, quite near my home, when I espied 
on the larger twigs of a low bush two of 
the handsomest tree toads, or tree frogs, I 
had ever beheld. Their pale gray tints and 
darker markings were particularly beauti- 
ful, and I thought what a lovely picture 
they would make! I captured them both, 
and then cut off the very branch I had 
caught them on, and before I reached the 
house, a distance of only a few steps, I 
also obtained an unusually fine specimen 
of that big-eyed clicker beetle, so familiar 
to many who take interest in all that 
nature has to offer them. Once home, I 
proceeded immediately to secure a photo- 
graph of my subjects. On the sunny side 
of the house, and a few feet above the 


























“Tt was several hours before I succeeded in getting 
the little deer mouse to assume the natural and highly 
animated attitude he finally did on the ear of corn.”’ 

















Four Very Much Surprised Young Screech Owls That Were Taken Out of the Nest and Posed and Photographed at Knoxville, 
Tenn., by Mr. Walker E. McBath. 


ground, I pinned a large sheet of clean 
white blotting-paper to answer for a back- 
ground to my picture. Three or four feet 
in front of this I placed a camera tripod, 
with a small vise affixed to the top of it. 
Into this I screwed the twigs I had col- 
lected, in about the position they grew on 
the bush from which I had cut them. Next 
my camera was set up in position, and I 
focussed sharp on that part of the plant I 
desired to appear in my subsequent photo- 
graph. This I did with the unstopped 
lens. All this was easy enough, but then 
came the tug-of-war. My tree toads and 
beetle must be induced “to pose” in 
natural attitudes, at the proper points on 
the aforesaid twigs. First one would jump 
off, and then the other, and then both 
together, while the beetle, constantly mov- 
ing his antennz, would keep walking up 
and down, walking up and down, walking 
up and down the twig. Typnotism was 
barred, and at the end of fully an hour, 
when I had almost begun to despair, they 
all three seemed to surrender at onee, and 
lapse into quietude. Cautiously I inserted 
a very minute diaphragm into my lens 
tube, drew the slide to my plateholder, and 
eyeing my subjects like one possessed, I 
dared an exposure of thirty seconds, and 


then slowly closed the shutter. The photo- 
graph of the young vulture, or turkey buz- 
zard, is a splendid subject, nearly entirely 
white, and needed a dark background—a 
natural one, of course, such as I have given 
it, being the most suitable. The difficulty 
I had to overcome was both a peculiar, as 
well as an unusual one. It consisted in 
the provoking way the bird had of lowering 
his head toward the ground, in the most 
imperceptible manner possible. If a time 
exposure was given, and I got:one at last 
with a small stop, it is evident that this 
extremely gradual movement of the head 
would show on the developed negative. It 
was finally overcome by powerfully attract- 
ing the bird’s attention through my squeak- 
ing in imitation of a wounded mouse, or 
some young nestling. This had the effect 
of making him listen intently, and, as he 
did so, he ceased to lower his head. 

Very often in photographing birds’ nests 
that are built upon the ground no backing 
of white blotting-paper is needed. One of 
the most successful picturcs I ever made 
were two young meadow larks in their 
nest, and I was largely indebted to my 
children for it. They found the specimen 
over half a mile from the house, and with a 
spade took up the entire sod on which the 
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nest had been built, a piece certainly a foot 
and a half square. This was carried on a 
board and landed on a box in our yard, 
having a height about equal to that of the 
tripod to my camera when set up. As we 
had had recent rains, none of the grass or 
plants about the nest wilted in the slight- 
est degree, and practically the result ob- 
tained was the same as though the entire 
affair had been taken in situ; the birds did 
not appear to notice the difference. 

To be successful with pictures of this 
class, taken out under the full rays of a 
summer sun, one must always remember 
to cut off the direct rays from above, either 
with a big piece of cardboard, or some such 
device as an umbrella held over the subject. 
Your diffused light is then admirable, and 
pictures thus taken are very apt to be 
among the best you will have in animal 
photography. When the attempt is made 
to take two or more subjects at a time, it 
goes without the saying that the difficul- 
ties increase manyfold with every one we 
add—be they fish, birds, or mammals. I do 
not remember ever having suc- 
ceeded with more than three 
birds in a picture, but that is a 
beauty of three nestling jays, 
after they had left the nest. 
They were very restless, how- 
ever, and it was fully two hours 
before I could get a success- 
ful exposure. Only in 
a great while do I secure more 
than one adult bird at a time in 
a picture, and perhaps my best 


once 


suecess in this direction has 
been with owls. 
Owls for some reason or 


other have always been difficult 
birds for ornithological artists 
to draw. Audubon’s pair of 
great horned owls are the veri- 
est twin 
onto 


frights ever gotten 
paper, and Wilson 
couldn’t draw an owl to save 
his life, and admitted it in his 
“Ornithology.” Now I have 
photographed with great suc- 
cess a good many species of 
owls, and the great horned owl 


among them—which, by the 
way, is one of the best. I once 


toiled away for an entire fore- 
noon with a pair of young 
barred owls, and then had noth- 
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ing to show for my labor. Leaving them 
upon the limb, I partook of my lunch in the 
dining room in another part of the house. 
Returning, in the course of half an hour, I 
cautiously peeped into my studio, and 
there were both of my owls sitting quietly 
on the limb, and nearly asleep. Passing 
on tiptoe over to the camera, I carefully 
drew the slide to the plateholder, and got 
hold of the pneumatic bulb. Then by 
making a low clucking noise, the atten- 
tion of the young owls was secured, and in 
a little while they assumed the attitudes I 
desired. Then I made my exposure and 
obtained just what I was after. During 
the six or eight months following this 
experience it was successfully repeated on 
a number of occasions, and it is by all odds 
the best way to proceed in order to obtain 
photographs of the members of this inter- 
esting family of birds. Should you desire 
even more marked animation on the part 
of his owlship you ean often obtain it by 
blowing in the face of your sitter, where- 
upon he will puff himself up in an attitude 
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young opposum, the difficulty it 
presented being one not often met 
with in mammals, for the quaint 
little creature was given constitu- 
tionally to either sneezing or gap- 
ing every second of its life. Then, 
too, its picture, as I wished to take 
it, demanded the use of a great, 
heavy gnarled root of a tree, which 
was lugged into my studio to fur- 
nish the proper surroundings for 
this genuine “baby in the wood.” 
Five trials 1 made before a success- 
ful negative was secured. I wanted 
him to show the bend in his sub- 
prehensile tail, but he seemed to 
prefer to gape and sneeze, and 
sneeze and gape and look around 
for his mother, and walk out of 
focus, yawn again, and shut his 
eyes; but finally I got him, though 
it did take the best part of a day. 
In the case of a muskrat the animal 
was kept in captivity a few days, 
and then released in the waters of 
a pretty stream upon my premises, 
where one afternoon I secured its 
photograph upon the brink. To me, 
however, afar more attractive result 











The Owl Does Not View the Photographer with Kindness. 


identical with one he would have assumed 
in his native haunts had anything equally 
irritating aroused him. The _ sub-adult 
specimen of our long-eared owl here repro- 
duced presents the owl in an attitude not 
likely to be suggested to the ornithological 
artist, and even if it were, I warrant he 
would find it by no means an easy one to 
draw. <As a rule, however, owls are not 
difficult subjects to secure. It is quite 
otherwise with the lively and ever-restless 
little warblers, the humming-birds, and 
especially the titmice. Yet, with untiring 
patience and ingenuity, one never need 
despair even here, and I have secured life- 
size photographs of many of these forms, 
under the most trying circumstances. 
Mammals have given me quite as much 
trouble as birds, and in some eases the 
difficulties they present the zodlogical 
photographer are even greater. Of course, 
I refer particularly to such small mam- 
mals as squirrels, rats, mice, shrews. and 


the like. I once had an experience with a 


is a photograph I secured of our 
common little field or deer mouse. 
This is strictly an indoor picture, 
and to obtain it I employed pre- 
cisely the same principles and appara- 
tus as I did to secure my negative of the 
tree toads and clicker beetle. It was sev- 
eral hours before I sueceeded in getting 
the mouse to assume that attitude on the 
ear of corn. 

On another occasion the opportunity was 
offered to obtain the photograph of an old 
and very vigorous raccoon from Virginia. 
When the camera was set and everything 
else ready, Mr. Piety, from Virginia, was 
permitted to walk out of the door of his 
In ludicrous mimicry of the gait of 
an offended bear, he made for under the 
bed. Having gained that point, he seemed 
suddenly attacked with some kind of a chill 
and a spell of coughing. Waiting patiently 
until this apparently had subsided, a very 
gentle hint was given him to come out into 
the room. This finally he very reluctantly 
did, glaring at me the while with his know- 
ing little eyes, so full of cunning and mis- 
chief. Then a small rug was resorted to, 
and thrown over his coonship, who now, 


cage. 
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My Tree Toads and Clicker Beetle Were Finally Induced to Pose in Natural Attitudes. 


like a Tartar infuriated, let every passion 
loose, and with a snort of anger, after 
escaping from beneath it, exhibited his 
extreme agility by promptly mounting the 
bureau and pelting me, in a manner that 
only a monkey could have equaled, with 
every small object he could seize in his 


Finally, with the assistance of 
the aforesaid rug, kindness, moral suasion, 
a good drink of water,and a few fat roasted 
peanuts, this not altogether courteous 
representative of an honored State was 
induced to remain, and remain satisfied, 
on the very place on the stump desired. 


forepaws. 
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TREND 


OF THE MODERN RACING YACHT 


By B. B. CROWNINSHIELD 


IFTEEN years ago all yachts were 
built and used primarily for cruis- 
ers. For racing purposes they were 
arbitrarily grouped into classes at the dis- 
cretion of the regatta committees, and 
gave and received time allowance based 


*This racing length was arrived at in different 
ways, but always length alone was practically the 
sole factor ; sometimes it was length on the water- 
line, sometimes length over all, sometimes the length 
at a certain distance above the water-line, and some- 
times length on the water-line plus a certain propor- 
tion of the overhangs. 

About 1886 the so-called Seawanhaka Rule was first 
adopted, which put a moderate tax on sail as well 


upon racing length.* Frequently the 
same boat would sail in one class in a 
certain club, and in a different class in 
another club, and, indeed, there was no 
concerted action on the part of the clubs 
to have identical classes or rules. 


aslength. It is: length on water-line plus the square 
root of the sail area divided by two. And this rule, 
until the last three years, has been the basis for al- 
lowances in nearly all the clubs. It taxes sails so 
lightly, however, that under it the successful boats 
were invariably powerful boats with tremendous 
rigs—veritable brutes—such as the 80-foot schooner 
Marguerite, and the 40-foot sloop Gossoon, and a host 
of others of equally vicious proportions. 
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Trend of the Modern Racing Yacht 


Racing was regarded as a diversion 
rather than, as now, a business, and for 
the comparatively few races that were 
sailed the entries were much larger than at 
present. The open regattas of the lead- 
ing clubs were a sort of a carnival, and 
every boat that could sail at all would 
surely be at the starting line. Numerous 
classes were provided, and often four and 
five prizes were offered in each class. 

For many years the open regattas of 
the Beverly and Dorchester Yacht Clubs, 
sailed at Marblehead and Nahant, were a 
great event in Massachusetts Bay, and 
usually two or three hundred boats started 
on each oceasion. Hardly less numerous 
and much more imposing were the partici- 
pants in the open regattas of the New 
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York, the Larchmont, and the Eastern 
Yacht Clubs, comprising frequently half 
the enrolled fleet in the larger classes. 
Such boats as the Shadow, Atlanta, 
Thisbie, and Hoyden are good examples of 
the old cruisers which won many prizes 
and were famous in their day. Of the 
larger boats, the America, Fortuna, Fear- 
less, Grayling, Thetis, and Gracie are re- 
membered by all yachtsmen of their time. 
To-day every racer must be built to the 
limit of her class; accommodations and 
comfort must be entirely ignored by the 
designers. The owners of most racers are 
in evidence only on race days, and the 
extreme machines, such as the Columbia, 
Constitution, and Independence, are pro- 


vided with tenders on which even their 





The Famous 25-foot Scow Cartoon 
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crews are berthed and messed, their hulls 
being too much cut up inside with braces, 
ties, and girders to afford convenient 
quarters. 

Every owner expecting to make a show- 
ing with his yacht realizes that he must 
conduct racing as a serious 
business proposition, and that his boat 


the season’s 
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Indeed, so thoroughly is it now realized 
that the strong and comfortably equipped 
cruiser has absolutely no chance when 
pitted against the machines, that the 
building of yachts for the unrestricted 
classes has practically ceased, and only 
in the so-called restricted or one-design 
classes is the competition at all keen. Of 





Was, the 46-foot Sloop, Which Went Through Its Season With a Clean Score. 


must be built with the lightest possible 
hull and fitting, and the maximum amount 
of sail and ballast, and be sailed by the 
best available captain backed by a well- 
trained crew; in fact, the unrestricted 
racer is a costly luxury, of no use except 
as a machine, and, unless an unqualified 
success as a prize winner, she is unsalable 
at any price. 


boats that killed their classes, perhaps the 
65-foot 1. w. 1. schooner Quwisetta and the 
46-foot water-line sloop Wasp are note- 
worthy, both having practically a clean 
score at the end of their first season. 
Restrictions were first resorted to by 
men who were anxious to build strong and 
serviceable boats at a moderate 
boats that would always command a fair 


eost; 
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price, and at the same time have the fun 
and excitement of racing, and now at least 
nine-tenths of all the racing is done 
by boats built to more or less exacting 
restrictions. 

One of the first, if not the very first, set 
of restrictions for the smaller boats, was 
that adopted by the Knockabout Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts in 1893. The 
knockabouts at once proved a great suc- 
cess; they were handy and serviceable, 
and quite as fast as anything of their size, 
except the extreme racers. Almost from 
the very outset these boats afforded the 
keenest competitions. The class, first 
started at Marblehead, soon spread to 
Hull, and a little later was taken up by 
the Long Island Sound Yacht Racing 
Association, at Cohasset, at Buzzards 
Bay, and at Ilsboro, and now classes for 
similar boats are in a most thriving con- 
dition all along the coast. From Bar 
Harbor to Florida, and on the Great 
Lakes, no race is complete without some 
sort of a knockabout class. So few people 
were able and willing to build the neces- 
sarily costly and uncomfortable machines 
to win in the unrestricted classes that 
recently practically all the clubs have been 
forced to adopt restrictions for many of 
their classes. In some of the clubs, the 
story is not quite the same, but it is surely 
leading to the same result.* 

The Newport one-design 30-footers and 
70-footers were called into existence 
solely because the owners were unwilling 
to build the expensive and useless shells 
that would have been necessary to win 
under the existing rules. 

There can be no doubt that the racing 
of the future will be done almost exclu- 
sively by boats restricted in construction, 
form, and ballast, as well as in length and 
sail area. Recently the America Cup 
contests have been sailed under rules 
restricting length and sail area only, but 
the excessive and rapidly increasing and 
almost prohibitive cost, and the absolute 
uselessness of these boats for any other 
purpose, seems sure to point either to 
more restrictions in future contests, or 
the abandonment altegether of races for 

* The great exception is the New York Yacht Club, 
which still adheres to the old Seawanhaka Rule, and the 
result is that only a very few racing boats have been 
built to compete in its races in recent years. Last 


year it was only the Z/mina and the Herreshoff built 
Humma anda Effort for the small classes. 
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this greatest trophy; for even the multi- 
millionaire will hesitate at an unrestricted 
90-footer. The Columbia was said, on 
good authority, to have cost to build and 
run her first season, $250,000. The Inde- 
pendence cost close to $200,000. The Con- 
stitution probably more than either, and 
Sir Thomas Lipton claims to have spent 
over $500,000 on Shamrock II. 

Although restrictions have come, and 
come to stay, there is a constant struggle 
between the framers of the rules and the 
designers of the boats. The former’ to 
make a rule that will encourage a health- 
ful type of boat, and the latter to cheat 
the rule and produce a_ boat which, 
although complying with the letter of the 
rule, is nevertheless more of a machine 
than the authors of the rule intended. 
An ideal set of restrictions should ‘be 
short, clear, easily applied, and at the 
same time effectually prevent the building 
of a too light or otherwise undesirable 
type of boat. They should also allow the 
designer as much freedom as possible to 
work out boats of various proportions, 
constructions, and rigs, so long as they 
were wholesome. 

The first knockabout rules were beauti- 
fully short and simple, but did not go far 
enough to prevent evasions of the spirit 
of the rule, and had to be considerably 
elaborated and modified in the first few 
years. The knockabout rules now in 
force produce a useful and strong type, 
but are too arbitrary and ironbound to 
allow much experimenting in the varying 
of proportions of the hull, and they allow 
of no changing of sail or ballast for vary- 
ing beams. They filled a_ well-defined 
want, and produced a large fleet of useful 
little boats, but they did not give scope or 
variety enough for the advanced racing 
man, or satisfy that considerable class of 
racing owners who cannot or. will not 
throw away a large sum on a machine, 
but who, on the other hand, regard 
the moderately sparred and heavily built 
knockabout as too much of the cart horse 
type for real sport. In 1897 the restric- 
tions of the cabin classes of the Massa- 
chusetts Yacht Racing Association were 
drawn up; these were excellent in spirit, 
and the preamble was truly worthy of a 
Daniel Webster, but the provisions were so 
vague that they were practically inopera- 
tive, and to fit the so-called 25-foot cabin 
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class, Messrs. Gardner & Cox in 1897 de- 
signed the famous Cartoon for Mr. Howard 
Parker. Without any question she ful- 
filled every requirement of the restric- 
tions, but at the same time she was of a 
type that could be justified only on 
account of her speed. 

She was‘an extremely lightly built fin 
keel scow, unsightly, and absolutely un- 
suited for cruising, but she was so much 
faster than the other 25-footers, unless 
the weather was very moderate, that they 
soon withdrew entirely from the racing. 
She was on several occasions forced to 
sail in the 30-foot class on account of lack 
of entries in her own class, where she 
usually won, and without time allowance. 
The Cartoon’s success opened the eyes of 
everybody to the inadequacy of the exist- 
ing restrictions, and effectually paved the 
way the following year for scantling 
restrictions, and the table of maximum 
sail and minimum ballast for the  vari- 
ous load water-line beams in each class. 
This rule is based on the theory that for 
every square foot of wetted surface a 
certain amount of sail should be allowed 
(about 34 to 32), and that every boat 
should be well built, and have ample sta- 
bility to safely carry her allowed sail. 
The cabin restrictions also compel (in 


practise) a fair and tolerably definite 
amount of displacement and depth of 
underwater body in each class. This rule 


is abundantly elastic, and, although con- 
fessedly only a first attempt at the solu- 
tion of a most difficult problem, has proved 
a great and unqualified success, and since 
its first adoption three years ago, it has 
been modified only in a few of its minor 
provisions; boats of greatly varying pro- 
portions of beam and sail area have been 
built under it, and the championships have 
been very hotly contested. 

Last season, in the 21-foot cabin class, 
were the four boats, Tabasco, Eaglett, 
Opitsah III., and Mildred, that most per- 
sistently fought it out the whole season 
through, the wide centreboard Mildred 
finally winning by a small percentage over 
her competitors. The second and third 
boats were less than two per cent. apart. 
All the boats are strong, comfortable, and 
safe, and could be, and in fact frequently 
are, converted into comfortable cruisers 
simply by taking on board the necessary 
equipment. In the 25-foot class, the nar- 
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row and lightly canvased Flirt and the 
broad and heavily sparred Calipso had it 
nip and tuck all summer, the result being 
in doubt until the very end, and the second 
and third boats of intermediate beams 
being also well up. 

So successful have these classes proved 
that for the coming season there are 
already ten new boats under construction 
for the 21-foot class, with several more 
surely to follow, and in the 25-foot class 
there is every indication of a large crop 
of new ones. 

The Yacht Racing Association of Long 
Island Sound two years ago adopted a 
table of scantling restrictions similar to 
those in force in Massachusetts, and cer- 
tain cabin requirements, coupled with the 
old Seawanhaka length and sail area rat- 
ing, but even with this there was a pre- 
mium on the excessively long and flat 
overhangs which are practically untaxed 
by the rules, and the result has been that 
the successful boats in the races are not 
at all suited to conversion into comfort- 
able cruisers. 

Last autumn the Seawanhaka and the 
Larchmont Clubs adopted and the Long 
Island Sound Yacht Racing Association 
accepted a rule, to which the only objec- 
tion is its length and the difficulty of its 
application. This rule taxes not only 
length and sail area, but also the beam 
plus draft, if it exceeds 34 times the 
square root of the area of the midship 
section, also the excess of the water-line 
beams measured at one-eighth back from 
the ends of the water-line over the 
extreme |. w. 1. beam. This rule I believe 
rightly taxes excessive draft and light dis- 
placement, as well as flat ends, and will be 
most healthful; it will give a boat of fair 
displacement and consequently of good 
accommodations of moderate draft and 
overhangs, and with a reasonable sail 
area, an equal chance to win against the 
boats of light displacement, exaggerated 
overhangs and sail area that have been 
spanking and pounding themselves to vic- 
tory for the last few years. 

The sport of boat racing has developed 
certain principles and factors of speed 
which, unless taxed in the racing rules, 
will be—in fact, must be—unduly exagger- 
ated by the designer, and the result must be 
abnormal, and lead to the production of 
undesirable boats that in the end must lead 
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to the practical abandonment of racing. 
No two designers or yachtsmen will proba- 
bly agree exactly as to what constitutes a 
legitimate and desirable type of boat, and 
indeed it is well they cannot, for if they 
could we would all do our sailing in one- 
design boats, and all experimenting and 
individuality, which adds so much to the 
sport, would be eliminated. The great 
majority of us, however, I think will agree 
in condemning most of the exaggerated 
features, except in the one-design, or the 
most arbitrarily restricted classes. We 
do not want to encourage a boat whose 
overhang exceeds three-quarters of her 
water-line length, or whose sections at 
the ends of the water-line are like a 
section of a bath tub, or one whose 
draft is over one-quarter of her l. w. 1. 
We want a boat of fair accommodations, 
one with enough length of keel to be 
easily kept on a course, or to be safely 
steered before the wind in a _ sea-way, 
heavily enough built to be tight even 
when driven in rough weather; and, 
moreover, one that can be built at a legiti- 
mate cost, so that there will be a fair 
value for the money invested—a boat that 
ean readily be sold for a good proportion 
of her original cost. 

On the other hand, we do not want the 
framers of the rules to dictate to us 
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whether we shall have a keel or a centre- 
board. We wish to preserve the right to 
regulate within reasonable limits the 
beam and draft of our boat to suit the 
service on which we intend to put her; 
and we want a free hand to rig and equip 
her as best suits our wants, and to con- 
struct her in any simple and strong way; 
but at the same time we do want to be 
protected from the fellow who comes 
along with an unlimited pocketbook, who 
lives either on shore or on board a pala- 
tial “smoke boat,” who cares nothing 
about anything except the winning of 
prizes, is never on board his boat except 
during a race, and then only as a 
passenger. 

The modern racer is tending toward, 
and the future racer surely must be, a 
strong, serviceable, and handy vessel, not 
slow and clumsy, as some of the ultra 
racing men would have us believe, but 
fast, being in fact “the survival of the 
fittest,” the product of a rule that will 
equitably tax all the elements that tend 
to produce speed. 

No theory or element will be taxed or 
untaxed to the exclusion of all others. 

Designers will, in practise, be given the 
greatest freedom, because not compelled 
to exaggerate the untaxed elements as at 
present. 











PETER THE POINTER 


BEING THE MEMORIAL OF A BRILLIANT ROGUE 


By JAMES H. 


O record the misdeeds of a friend, 

above all when that friend has 

gone beyond the ken of his master’s 
eall, is seemingly a task prompted by 
malice and all uncharitableness. And yet 
there are misdeeds, conceived by a mind 
so subtle in evil and sustained by a spirit 
so undauntedly indifferent to the world’s 
definitions of right and wrong, that they 
tend to arouse—rather than censure—that 
perverse admiration which human nature 
has always slyly cherished for the rogue— 
so long as he be a brilliant rogue. 

Such were the misdeeds of Peter the 
Pointer. It is because of them—rather 
than of any virtues he may have possessed 
—that it suits the fancy to call him 
friend. That he belonged to a most dis- 
tinguished sporting family; that he had 
inherited the grace and comeliness of his 
ancestors, and, in a great measure, their 
talent; that he could find birds where his 
contemporaries ingloriously missed them; 
that he never lowered his proud head or 
slackened his marvelous speed in beating 
the most difficult fields; that his stub- 
born heart defied all weariness and pain— 
all these qualities, excellent as they may 
be, merely afford the contrast by which 
his faults are made more glaringly 
flagrant. 

There are pictures that may be con- 
jured upon memory’s mirror, pictures 
dear to the heart of the sportsman, in 
which Peter, drinking in that mysterious 
bouquet of the fields, suddenly becomes 
transmuted from flesh and blood into an 
exquisite thing of marble; pictures in 
which the heart of the old, solemn pines 
is quickened into sudden, fierce pulsations 
by the warning of an uplifted paw and 
the shivering of a straight, slim tail. No 
effort is required to bring these pictures 
to the mind’s eye, and yet it pleases the 
fancy best to recall those other pictures— 
quite as familiar—where Peter is seen 
posing in the open door of his kennel, the 
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old man’s hump in his back, his sullen 
eyes looking out upon a world he ever dis- 
trusted. Morose, silent, alone. No word 
of greeting for his master, no sign of 
eagerness for the day’s work. And there 
is that other one—still vivid from its fre- 
quent repetition—in which Peter, with a 
sneer on his high-bred face, goes in and 
deliberately puts up a covey of wary quail 
he has held for thirty minutes, and does 
so for no other purpose than to express 
his contempt for all law and discipline. 
There were different phases of this pic- 
ture, but always the same vicious motive 
prompted them. Sometimes when _ he 
found birds on the farther side of a creek, 
or in a ravine thickly woven with brambles, 
he held them until his master, his boots 
filled with icy water, or his hands torn 
with thorns, succeeded in crossing the 
barrier, then he flushed them—grim and 
defiant, knowing that he was to be pun- 
ished, but knowing also that no form of 
punishment could rob him of the joy of 
his revenge. When the other pictures 
have grown dim in the lustre of the deeds 
of other dogs that may come, these will 
remain. No later dog may blot them out 
—lest he be a greater rogue than Peter. 

Like some men who were never boys, 
Peter was never a puppy. He stole food 
from the kitchen, it is true, and in his 
earlier days he chased the chickens and 
turkeys, but these things were never per- 
formed in the young, exultant spirit of 
puppyhood. He was cool, shrewd, and 
calculating; biding his time, shivering in 
front of the kitchen door, with that old 
man’s hump in his back, patient and 
unwearied, waiting until the element of 
danger was reduced to a minimum; then 
slinking to his work like a second-story 
thief. 

Although his innate dishonesty must 
ever have prevented him from becoming 
other than a rogue, for the truth’s sake 
it must be said that his master, and the 
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Peter the Pointer 


venerable red pointer that served as his 
tutor in his preparatory school days, were 
responsible for one item at least in the 
long list of his misdeeds. To the indul- 
gence of the master and the over-severity 
of the tutor, this one grievous offense 
must be wholly attributed. Peter did not 
mouth his birds—never deigning to do 
things by halves, he devoured them in 
their entirety. And the manner in which 
this evil trait was developed may serve as 
a warning and a lesson to others. Patient, 
long-suffering, and forbearing in all 
other things, Ben, the tutor, assumed as 
a divine right the work of retrieving, and 
the dog that brought a dead bird in did 
so over Ben’s red body. Now in his first 
youth Peter had a gentle mouth and a 
natural inclination to retrieve, but when- 
ever he attempted it the red dog was at 
his throat, and the bird was literally bull- 
ied from him. Peter was not without a 
certain courage, however, and one day an 
incident occurred that instantly suggested 
to his crafty brain a plan whereby he 
might both circumvent his tutor and grat- 
ify the permanent grudge he cherished 
toward his master. The two dogs were 
working in big alternating circles through 
a field of sage, when Peter unexpectedly 
came upon a single bird, one that evidently 
had been squandered by a hawk or a fox 
from its covey. When the bird had been 
put up and killed, Peter, knowing that his 
tutor was in a far corner of the field, 
started to fetch it in, with the blithe air 
of one who at last has triumphed over a 
tyrant. But he reckoned without a knowl- 
edge of the tyrant’s speed. Before the 
smoke had cleared from the barrel, Ben, 
the tutor, was half way across the field, 
his tail beating time to that ecstatic har- 
mony which the vibration of three drachms 
of powder brings to canine ears. Peter 
both saw and heard him, and his tail 
dropped in sudden disappointment. Then 
the four-legged Satan that was ever his 
constant companion whispered to him, 
and he hearkened. The bird he was fetch- 
ing so gayly he dropped and then stood 
over, cringingly defiant, his lips drawn 
back in a cunning sneer and his lithe 
body braced for the shock he knew was 
coming. There he stood, with the dead 
quail at his feet, until his tutor was not 
more than six yards away and had already 
uttered his first warning growl; then, with- 
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out a word of warning, he lowered his 
head, snatched the bird in his mouth, and 
gulped it down, gullet, feathers, and tail. 
And in the sobbing protest that a moment 
later rang through the field, there was a 
note of exultation that would not be 
denied. 

Had Peter sinned through ignorance, 
or over-zealousness, his faults might be 
condoned and his virtues extolled instead, 
but in a memorial that places truth above 
sentiment no such extenuating circuni- 
stance may be admitted. He was as keen 
as a confidence man, as brave as a bank 
burglar, as unscrupulous as both; know- 
ing the right, he did wrong for the 
wrong’s sake. From the day he outwitted 
his tutor by swallowing the quail the 
mutilation of birds’ became a habit as 
overmastering as morphine. He made no 
effort to conquer it, in fact, and paid not 
the slightest heed to the efforts that were 
made by others. In order to gratify it 
he resorted to devices as low and cunning 
as those practised by the victims of that 


potent drug. In the beginning these 
devices were necessarily crude. When a 


bird had fallen in a cover dense enough 
for him to escape with it unseen he 
merely carried it away a hundred yards or 
more, and carefully caching it for future 
use, returned to the cover, where he 
resumed his search with the most feverish 
concern. Often he hunted twenty and 
thirty minutes, patiently and painstak- 
ingly, betraying no. sign of. discourage- 
ment; his anxiety to find the bird he had 
smuggled away twenty seconds after it 
was shot expressed in'every throb of his 
hypocritical tail. There came a day, 
however, when the old red professor, who 
had had his suspicions all along, caught 
him, as other rogues have been caught 
since, “with the goods on.” So long as 
he remained under Ben’s tutelage the 
remedy administered that day never had 
to be repeated. Nor afterward, when, 
with his young strength, his skill, and his 
speed, he made his poor old tutor seem as 
a dog in his dotage, did he ever resort to 
it. He invented a new one. Not once, 
but many times in the later days when he 
was hunted alone, did he make use of it. 
Like his first one, it depended for success 
on his amazing ability at dissembling. 
Instead of finding the dead bird and ear- 
rying it away with him, he reversed his 
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methods and failed to find the bird at all. 
For so long a time as he was commanded 
he would seek dead—just as he had done 
before—passionately and earnestly—but 
in spite of his praiseworthy efforts he 
invariably failed. When, as* sometimes 
happened, his master found the bird him- 
self, Peter never failed to express his fer- 
vent congratulations. Why he should have 
shown such a lamentable falling off, in a 
branch of his profession in which he had 
been so criminally proficient a few months 
before, was a mystery difficult to explain. 

As with all of Peter’s defects, however, 
it was safe to assume the cause not an 
honest one. And, like most mysteries when 
once solved, it became simple enough. A 
single bird was killed one afternoon, and 
fell on the bank of a little brook that tum- 
bled noisily along between two hills sloping 
down to it. Peter was at work on the 
opposite hill, and consequently had not 
found the bird. When it fell, however, it 
was carefully marked down by his master. 
In a second Peter was across the stream, 
and with his customary commendable 
energy began seeking dead. 

Now, in relating what followed, it is 
only due to Peter, in his réle of rogue, 
to explain that he was _ handicapped. 
He had not seen the bird fall, and when 
he came upon it suddenly it was only nat- 
ural that he should pause. It was an 
involuntary action—a momentary jield- 
ing to an instinct he could not resist— 
and in a second he had recovered himself. 
With a swift backward glance at his mas- 
ter, he continued his faithful efforts to 
find that bird. Time and again he went 
over it, his nose brushing its feathers, but 
not once did he betray himself, 

At last—and not without a show of reluc- 
tance, he yielded to his master’s signal and 
returned to his work across the brook. In 
the meantime his victim stole up the hillside 
through a sandy gully that left no scent, 
and stationed himself behind a tree. It 
was a long time before Peter returned; in 
that country, where dogs range wide and 
free, it is permissible to get lost. When 
he did arrive finally it was plain that he 
was greatly perturbed. He first went 
carefully over the ground, searching for 
his master, and incidentally making sure 
that he was not concealed behind some 
tree. When he had finally satisfied him- 
self that he was alone, he bolted for that 
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bird as unerringly as an arrow. There is 
no occasion for describing in detail what 
followed. It was effective only so far as 
his master was concerned. When strang- 
ers shot over him he welcomed them as 
cordially and buncoed them as thoroughly 
with it as a green goods man with a new 
victim. 

In the ethics of the hunting field—in 
those little niceties in affairs of canine 
honor which dogs of culture observe so 
punctiliously, Peter was, as.it pleased his 
whim, either a cad or a Chesterfield. Few 
dogs were better versed in the code, few 
could live, up to its tenets with more 
polished grace; none could ignore them 
with such brazen contempt. In _ these 
matters of professional etiquette he was 
governed wholly by his jealousy, his van- 
ity, and his patronizing tolerance. Noth- 
ing gave him greater pleasure than to 
expose, by an exhibition of his own 
finesse, the bucolic manners of a young 
and unsophisticated dog. When he found 


a novice pointing a sparrow or a field 
mouse with all the fervor of his young 
heart, he would back stand him with the 
most extravagant formality,and apparently 
with the utmost respect for his judgment. 


He was in the middle of a stream 
once when he suddenly discovered his 
companion of the day—a silly but 
earnest young setter—pointing on the 
opposite bank. Instantly he assumed that 
superb sporting pose, in which he took 
such vain pride. He knew there was no 
oceasion for it, knew that at best the 
puppy had nothing more than a terrapin 
or a snake. And yet he stood there, the 
icy water swirling around his rigid body 
in swift eddies, chilling him through and 
through, and for no other reason than to 
eall attention to that puppy’s ignorance. 
Had he behaved in a like manner when 
hunting with dogs that he looked upon as 
dangerous rivals this accusation might 
with justice be termed extravagant, but 
he never did. There was no trick so low 
or contemptible that he would not stoop 
to in order to forestall a dog he feared. 

Men have frequently seen him, when a 
rival had found the birds, first back him 
instinctively for a second, and then, look- 
ing about to see that he was not observed, 
go in and wantonly put them up. But 
even in those cases where the work of 
another dog seered deepest his hot jealous 
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heart, he rarely forgot his cunning. He 
would not willingly jeopardise his profes- 
sional standing where a little shrewd dis- 
sembling would serve his purpose as well. 

There were two stragetic moves which 
Peter frequently made to discredit the 
field work of an opponent. One of them 
was to lure a dog away from a covey 
he had found, and, having succeeded, steal 
back to point, and thus claim it as his 
own. His method was as suave and plaus- 
ible as that of a dealer in gold bricks; 
having conceded that the birds belonged 
to the other dog, by backing him staunchly 
for a moment or two, he would gradually 
break his stand, and turning cautiously, 
pretend to make game on a running covey, 
making off in another direction. So pains- 
takingly did he play his part, with such 
tragic emotion did he imbue that tensest 
of all field scenes, that it was a wise man 
and a wiser dog whom he could not 
deceive. His other method was to feign 
ignorance of the other dog’s whereabouts, 
and, working diligently in another direc- 
tion, gradually circle in until he had 
flushed up the stragglers and, finally, the 
entire covey. This trick was fraught 
with such dangers, and to be detected in 
it meant such a loss to his olfactory pres- 
tige, that he seldom attempted it, and 
never on a dog whose opinion he cared 
about. 

To those shooters—and they are not 
numerically weak—who look upon a dog 
as a cleverly made machine which, when 
properly wound up, will find birds for 
them, and who had as soon shoot over a 
three-wheeled velocipede, provided it were 
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By JAMES 


conoid with which children play 
with by whirling it on its point,” as 
the long lamented Noah Webster put it, 


f hee word top, meaning “an inverted 


is from the German topf; which would 
seem to indicate that the game of top is 
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equipped with an automatic nose—to that 
class of sportsmen this record of one dog’s 
misdeeds not intended. To three of 
their number, in fact, must be given the 
entire credit for ending the pointer’s 
eareer. They came on from a great me- 
tropolis, with their superb guns and their 
loaded-to-order ammunition, and_ they 
went out into the brown fields each day, 
and each night they returned with the dis- 
covery of some fresh defect in their guns 
to account for the birds they did not bring 
home. And in the end they killed Peter. 
One may not censure them; with the 
exception of the rotund blue bunting 
and the scarlet cloaked cardinal bird 
(which, when swinging from a topmost 
bramble, offer not difficult targets for the 
modern shotgun) they killed no manner of 
game. On his last day in the fields and 
woods Peter stood a single bird, and the 
three sportsmen were drawing up in a 
close order formation, when suddenly a 
rabbit jumped from his bed and bounded 
away some twenty feet ahead of Peter. 
All three sportsmen fired; not one of 
them missed—Peter. 

Never before in his career had he made 
the slightest effort to resist the tempta- 
tion of “chasing fur.” That he did so in 
this instance might have been an accident, 
or possibly it was merely one of Fate’s iron- 
ical jests. And so when one considers the 
manner of his going; how he remained at 
his post in the face of a temptation which 
had hitherto been beyond his strength; how 
at the end, in spite of himself, he kept 
the faith, then all fault-finding needs must 
lose its sting, 


is 
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of Teutonic origin. The Orientals were 
experts in marvelous top-spinning acts 
years before the Germans turned a top 
upon a lathe, but the “peg top,” such as 
is used in American top games, was first 
manufactured in Germany, and a large 
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Shoulder 


Whip-Top. “ One-Center.” “ Box-Wooder.”’ 


part of the supply still comes from that 
country. 

The game of top, like that of marbles, 
has lost a great deal of its popularity 
during the past score or so of years, due 
to Young America’s increased interest in 
athletic sports; but a generation ago, or 
before baseball, football, golf, and kindred 
games had reached their present state of 
attractiveness, the top game was among 
the favorite pastimes of spring—in fact, 
tops vied with the ground hog as a spring 
time indicator. 

Memory takes us back to the good old 
humming top, a big bellied, hollow, wooden 
affair, with a hole in its side like a win- 
dow. A spindle ran through its centre and 
up through the top, around which the 
string was wound; and then a handle, that 
resembled a clothes pin, held the top 
steady, while a quick and vigorous pull of 
the string “set ’er a-hummin’.” Hundreds 
of tops have been invented since the old 
fashioned humming top made its début— 
musical tops, chamelon tops that change 
color while spinning, tops that spin for an 
hour or more with one winding, whistling 
tops, tops that travel on a string like a 
rope walker, and many others, but none has 
survived like the dear old box-wood peg top. 

Away back in the days when many of 
my pennies went for tops and marbles, a 
boy outgrew the humming top at about 
the time he grew into trousers, and among 
the first things to go into the trouser’s 
pocket was his top outfit, consisting of 
one red wobbly peg top and a knotted 
string. Up to this point in his life he 
had trusted the selection of his play things 
to his mother, but now came a moment 
when, for the first time in his career, he 
realized that his mother’s judgment wasn’t 
to be relied upon; and with some expres- 
sions of surprise at her ignorance on tops, 
he broke away from her apron strings and 
headed for the “variety store,” with his 
money in his grimy fist and a dozen experi- 
enced advisers at his heels. 


A boy’s first venture was generally with 
the one-cent, hard-pine top, while another 
penny went for a top string—although a 
“boughten ” string wasn’t necessary. Still 
he believed in starting right, and would 
buy a string at the beginning of his top- 
spining career, and ever after use curtain 
eord. The “ one-center” was a miserable, 
wobbly sort of a top as a rule, and the 
novice, usually practising in the house, 
would make a successful spin about once 
in three attempts; the top in the other 
two tries, getting tangled in the string, 
would fly back into the spinner’s mouth, 
crash through a glass door of a bookcase, 
make nice white marks on the polished 
furniture, or otherwise misbehave itself in 
a manner that would soon prompt his 
mother to give him a regulation box-wood 
“pyegger” and insist on his learning the 
game out of doors. 

The one-center had a cylindrical head 
but no “shoulder,” while the “box- 
wooder ” had a round head, and a ridge 
just below the head called the shoulder. 

After buying a top a boy’s first duty was 
to cut off the head. It was argued that 
the head made the top wobbly, and more- 
over the string was liable to catch in a 
round head, and swinging the top around 
like a sling shot might work havoc in the 
neighborhood. It was also believed that 
top manufacturers did not know how to 
put a peg in properly, so after cutting 
away the head—or taking “a little piece 
off the top,” as it were—the topman would 
proceed to pull out the peg. This was 
usually accomplished by putting the peg 
in a door jamb, closing the door—which 
held the peg as in a vice—and then pull- 
ing on the top until the peg came out. 
This was not only a good way to pull out 
top pegs, but also an excellent method of 
making nice little corrugations along the 
edge of the door. After the peg had been 
withdrawn, the hole in the top was filled 
with mud and the peg driven in again— 
the idea being that this performance 
“rusted in” the peg so it would never 
come out. Tops with screw pegs did not 
require this treatment, but screw-peg tops 
are of comparatively recent manufacture. 

One of the chief requisites of a good 
top was that it should be a good hummer, 
and to improve its humming qualities 
notches were cut in its side; so with head 
cutting, peg pulling, and notch carving, 
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a top underwent considerable skillful 
manipulation before it reached the state 
of excellence that entitled it to a place 


among the expert’s favorite spinners and — 


peggers. 

The lignum-vite top was the most 
expensive, but on account of the terrific 
hardness of the wood, which made decapi- 
tation and notching difficult, it never 
attained the popularity of the box-wooder 
as a spinner; but it was a good top to place 
in the ring in the ring game, as it was 
almost impossible to split one. This top 
was known among us boys asthe “ linkum- 
vity,” and was supposed to bear some 
obtuse relationship to Abraham Lincoln, 
then in the height of his fame. 

Top strings were usually made of a hard, 
smooth twine, known as “curtin cord.” 
At one end of the string was a wooden 
button mould, which held the string 
securely between the fingers—the mould 
being placed at the back of the hand, with 
the string passins between the first and 
second fingers. A string called a “snoor” 
was often used in New York and vicinity. 
This was cut from thin leather, about the 
width of a shoe string, and then rolled 
under the foot to make it round. The 
shorter the stri.g the more expert the 
spinner. During “war times” (1861- 
1864) the army uniform button was often 
used instead of the button mould. 

In winding the top two methods 
obtained. One was to tie a knot in the 
string about an inch from the end and 
then unravel the loose end. This frayed 
end we wet in the mouth, stuck it on the 
side of the top and wound the string from 
peg to head. The other way was to take 
a turn around the shoulder of the top and 
then bring the string down to the peg and 
wind. 

When about to spin, the top was held in 
the hand, with the first finger over the 
shoulder of the top and the peg resting 
on the side of the thumb, with all loose 
string wound tightly around the top or 
hand, so that the top rested firmly in the 
grasp. Another style of holding the top 
that was popular among top splitters was 
to grasp it firmly between the thumb and 
forefinger, with the peg uppermost and 
resting on the side of the finger; then by 
a dexterous twist of the wrist reverse the 
top in throwing, so that it landed right 
side up on the ground. It was thought a 
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top could be thrown with more force when 
using this latter method. 

Top games were few in number—in fact, 
there was but one popular game, which 
was “peg-in-the-ring.” This was played. 
by drawing a ring about six feet in diam- 
eter, with a smaller ring in the centre— 
one about ten inches in diameter. Each 
player placed a top in the smaller ring; 
and this collection, known as the “ bait,” 
was often the most disreputable assem- 
blage of tops that one could well imagine 
—pegless tops were barred, however. 

The game began by the first player 
standing at the outer ring, or “ tow line,” 
and throwing his pegger, or “ plugger,” as 
it was sometimes called, at the tops in the 
ring; the object being to knock the tops 
out. To make a successful shot a bait top 
must not only be knocked out of the inner 
ring, but the pegger must spin after the 
shot is made. If the pegger did not spin, 
or if the player failed to knock out a bait 
top, he added another top to the pot. In 
case the pegger hit the inner ring as 
required, but did not knock out any’ tops, 
the player paid no forfeit, provided the 
pegger rolled out of the inner ring, but 
if it “dropped dead” in the ring he con- 
tributed a top to the collection. The 
game ended when all the tops in the bait 
ring, that is the inner ring, were knocked 
out. Some boys played in turn, while 
others shot as fast as they could spin and 
wind again. While the object of this game 
was to knock out bait tops, it was often 
the player’s earnest determination to split 
as many tops as he could, and great was 
the glory when he succeeded in cracking 
one in halves. Playing “for fun” meant 
returning the bait tops won to the orig- 
inal owners, while “in earnest” and “ for 
keeps” was the same as “to the victor 
belong the spoils.” 

A game ealled “chipstone” was occa- 
sionally played, but it never attained any 
great degree of popularity. On a hard, 
smooth piece of ground two lines about 
four feet long were drawn and some five 
feet apart. Small flat stones, such as are 
found on the beach, were then laid in a 
row between the two lines: each player 
contributing one or more stones as agreed. 
The players having provided themselves 
with small wooden spoons or shovels, usu- 
ally made from shingles, the game began 
by each player in turn aiming his top at 
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one of the stones in an attempt to knock 
the stone outside the lines. If he failed 
to hit one and his top continued to spin, 
he dexterously pushed his spoon under the 
top; and with the top still spinning 
dropped it on the edge of a stone so as to 
“chip” it outside of the lines. As long 
as the top kept on spinning the player 
could take it up with his spoon and chip 
the stone as many times as he was able— 
it generally taking some three or four 
attacks upon the stone to chip it out of 
bounds. If the player succeeded in “ chip- 
ping out” with one spinning of his top, 
he was entitled to another turn. If his 
top dropped dead within the lines he was 
compelled to lay in a stone as forfeit. The 
player who chipped out the most stones 
won the game. Sometimes a ring was 
used, instead of the two lines. 

There were minor games called “ catch- 
top,” “seoop,” and “let-the-old-cat-die.” 
In catch-top the top was spun on the 
ground, then a loop was made in the string, 
thrown over the top, the top jerked into 
the air, and caught in the palm of the 
hand. All players threw their tops at the 
same time, and the player whose top spun 
longest in his hand won that round. Scoop 
was the same as catch-top, with the lassoo 
act omitted—the top being taken from 
the ground by quickly running the hand 
under it. In let-the-old-cat-die all the 
players threw at the word of command, 
and the top spinning longest was declared 
the winner. 

There was a great variety of tops—fat 
tops, lean tops, short peggers, long peg- 
gers, and tops of all colors. Some were 
made of beech and others of hard pine, 
sycamore, elm, lignum-vite, and _ box- 
wood—the box-wooder being the favorite. 
The long-pegged tops were the best for 
playing the ring game; for, as they laid 
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more on their sides as they fell and before 
spinning entirely ceased, they were more 
likely to roll out of the ring than the short 
peggers. With long-pegged tops a_ boy 
could often cause the top to jump out of 
the ring as soon as it struck the ground. 
This was done by drawing the hand back 
quickly just as the top left the string. 
When the act was well executed, the top 
would knock out a bait top, and then jump 
back outside the dead lines. 

While the sport of “whip-top” is a very 
old one, probably antedating spinning tops 
with a string, its popularity in this 
country seems to have been confined 
almost entirely to the Middle Atlantic 
States; the Boston boys’ knowledge of the 
game being limited to articles and pictures 
in books. The whip-top of half a century 
ago was a round piece of wood, flat on top, 
and the underside whittled down to a 
point resembling a pill box with a pointed 
bottom. Later, the regulation peg top 
was used, although many boys drew out 
the sharp peg and substituted a brass- 
headed nail. The whip was a stick about 
18 inches long, with a lash sometimes of 
leather, but usually of rags. An eel-skin 
lash was considered the correct thing, 
however. The top was first given a start 
by twirling it between the thumb and 
finger; then quickly grasping the whip, 
which was carried under the left arm, the 
spinner lashed the top with a peculiar 
drawing stroke that consisted in throwing 
the lash forward and then drawing it back 
quickly. A racing game and a fighting 
game were played with these tops. In rac- 
ing, two or more boys lined up at a start- 
ing line and drove their tops along a dis- 
tance of about twenty feet to a goal line; 
and in fighting they whipped their tops 
at each others, striving to upset their 
opponent’s tops. 
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**The best test of the worth of any sport should be the demand that sport makes upon those 
qualities of mind and body which in their sum we call manliness.”,—THEOpoRE ROOSEVELT. 


Protection There is cause for deep rejoic- 
for the ing in the passing in the House 
Game of of the Alaskan game _ bill, 
Alaska : 

which, backed by the Boone and 
Crockett Club, the Honorable John F. 


Lacey has so successfully championed. If 
wise judgment is now used in the enforce- 
ment of the law, the tremendous and wan- 
ton slaughter of caribou will cease, and the 
several species of big brown bear in that 
region be saved from extinction. This 
adds to the already heavy debt of gratitude 
which the sportsmen of America owe Mr. 
Lacey. 

The bill protects deer, moose, caribou, 
sheep, goat, bear, sea lion, and walrus, 
classed as game animals; also duck, geese, 
brant, swan, plover, snipe, curlew, grouse, 
and ptarmigan, classed as game birds. 
Brown bear may be killed only between 
April 15 and June 30, both inclusive; 
moose, caribou, walrus, and sea _ lion 
between September 1 and October 31; deer, 
sheep, and goat, September 1 to December 
15; grouse, ptarmigan, shore birds, and 
water fowl, September 1 to December 15. 
Tt prohibits the killing of any females or 
yearlings of moose, caribou, deer, or sheep; 
the killing or having in possession in one 
day of more than ten grouse or ptarmigan 
or twenty-five shore birds or water fowl; 
and allows one person to kill in one year 
two each of moose, walrus, or sea lion; 
four each of caribou, sheep, goat, or brown 
bear; eight deer. Hunting with hounds, 
the use of a shotgun larger than ten 
gauge, or any gun that cannot be fired 
from the shoulder, or the use of steam 
launches or any other boats than those pro- 
pelled by oars or paddles in pursuit of 
game animals or birds, are prohibited. The 
sale of hides, skins, or heads of any of the 
game animals or game birds is prohibited 
during the close season. An excellent pro- 
vision of the law, and one showing the 


careful regard of its framers for local con- 
ditions, is that which “ permits the killing 
of any game animal or bird for food or 
clothing by Indians or Eskimos, or by 
miners, explorers, or travelers on a journey 
when in need of food; but the game ani- 
mals or birds so killed shall not be shipped 
or sold.” This is a splendid bill, providing 
Alaska with needed legislation without in 
any way injuring the interests of the 
natives or others living in its unsettled 
regions. 


It is one thing to put a law on 


How to elke: ‘ 
Police record, and it is quite another to 
Alaska enforce it. A great many good 


laws have failed to be serviceable 
simply because their execution was at- 
tempted by men ignorant of the local con- 
ditions and lacking in that most useful of 
all the senses—common sense. To success- 
fully put game laws into effect in an 
unsettled and frontier section requires an 
officer who knows the country from per- 
sonal travel and the people, and _ their 
needs, and their disposition. This is espe- 
cially true of that great western territory 
of ours—Alaska. To one familiar with 
the country, vast as it is, the policing of 
Alaska in the interest of this proposed law 
is not so difficult as it seems. There are 
just three points where a watch should 
be set: Skagway; Dutch Harbor, on the 
Island of Unalaska; and Cook’s Inlet; and 
this statement has the indorsement of 
A. J. Stone, who probably has traveled 
more of Alaska and knows the territory 
better than any other man. Skagway 
would control all shipments going up the 
Yukon, for that is the natural route from 
the Klondike region. All shipments going 
down the Yukon and all vessels from the 
Behring Sea points stop at Dutch Har- 
bor, so this station would practically con- 
trol all the extreme northern and the 
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Nome and St. Michael country. Cook’s 
Inlet would care for the Kenai Peninsula 
and the great section back of it. 

By such a distribution of those chosen 
to command respect for this new bill, 
which the Senate must make law, watch 
may be kept over the important sections. 


A Free Axe That was an unfortunate bill 
in the which was brought before the 
Adirondacks. New York Legislature the 
other day seeking to secure scientific for- 
estry in the Adirondacks. All of those 
interested in forestry, and all intelligent 
men who have any knowledge of the sub- 
ject, unanimously favor scientific forestry; 
but the lamentable feature of this bill 
was, that while admitting the axe into the 
Adirondacks, it gave no assurance of its 
being swung scientifically. In other words, 
it gave no guarantee that the experiment 
would be made under really competent and 
trustworthy scientific auspices. Had the 
bill passed, it is most likely that the entire 
control of the project would have passed 
to Governor Odell and his present Game 
Commission; and the prospect of the Hon. 
Tim Woodruff and Mr. Babcock in the 
Adirondacks with a free axe is not alto- 
gether reassuring! 

There is another bill under considera- 
tion in the New York Legislature which 
should be killed; and that is the one of 
Senator Brown’s amending the navigation 
act so as to permit individuals to condemn 
streams and adjacent lands for the pur- 
pose of floating out logs. This bill is 
purely in the interest of lumbermen who 
already have all the rights to which they 
are entitled. The idea of giving any one 
legal right to first condemn private prop- 
erty, and then subsequently to injure it 
by flooding, so he can get more lumber to 
the market, is preposterous. It is to be 
hoped Governor Odell will not permit 
himself to become a tool of the lumber 
interest. 


Two bills Governor Odell 
has recently signed are ex- 
ceedingly good ones; these 
are one prohibiting the 
shooting of wild pigeons from traps; and 
the other providing that the law prohibit- 
ing the possession of game during certain 
seasons in this State shall apply to game 
taken outside of this State, as well as to 


Keystone of 
Adeo uate Game 
Protection 


that killed within the State. This is one 
of the very best provisions any Governor 
ever signed, and I have always believed it 
to be the real keystone of adequate game 
protection. It is an almost invariable fail- 
ing of state game legislation, that no -pro- 
vision is made declaring illegal, in close 
seasons, possession of the game which has 
been killed outside of the state. The 
result, of course, is a loophole, of which 
the market hunters take full advantage. 
So long as possession of game killed out- 
side of the state is permitted during the 
close season, no adequate protection is pos- 
sible for the game within the state. This 
all goes to emphasize the need of universal 
game laws. If quail killed in Connecticut 
may be sold in New York during the New 
York close season, there is no protection 
possible for that bird either in New York 
or in Connecticut; for the evil works both 
ways. 

Yet another excellent bill, which has 
been introduced in the New York Legisla- 
ture, is the one transferring the control of 
the Aquarium to the New York Zoological 
Society. This is a bill which I unquali- 
fiedly indorse. Under it, the Aquarium, 
instead of being a dependent of politics, 
will be managed intelligently, like the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
Museum of Natural History. The New 
York Zoological Society has our entire 
confidence. 


Until the State legislature 


Intelligence . . 
Wantingin faces the automobile speeding 
Automobile question fairly and_ intelli- 


~ il . gently, no amount of law 

— making will accomplish de- 
sired results. It is absurd, of course, to 
make laws that obviously are impossible to 
carry out, and that unfairly discriminate 
against the machine, as compared with 
regulations made for horses and bicycles. 
To provide that the automobile shall not 
go faster than ten or twelve miles an hour 
on the country highway is to make a law 
that will be ignored by practically every 
automobilist. The automobile is manu- 
factured to travel at a greater speed than 
the horse, that is its reason for being— 
hence no law restricting it to the pace 
permitted the animal will be respected. 
With automobiles manufactured to run 
twenty, twenty-five, and thirty miles the 
hour, it is inane to expect them to keep 
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down to a ten-mile, or even a fifteen-mile 
limit where the roadbed warrants higher 
flights. 

The chief danger of speeding, and, to 
my mind, the only serious one, is the fright- 
ening of horses by passing them at speed; 
therefore, the real needed provision is one 
that insists upon the chauffeur reducing 
his speed, bringing his machine to a stand- 
still if the need be, on signal from the 
driver of the frightened horse. Legisla- 
tion on this point should be unequivocal 
and strict as it can possibly be made; and 
the penalty for the chauffeur ignoring the 
raised hand of the driver should be of 
extreme severity. This is the practical 
side of the question, and should be handled 
in a manner so as to relieve the present 
friction between those who ride in auto- 
mobiles and those who drive horses. 


Although there has been a very 


brn noticeable decrease in the num- 
Shooting ber of spring shooters, yet the 


question still remains the most 
vexing and the most important one which 
sportsmen have to face. Three inimical 
quantities combine to encourage the annual 
spring killing of ducks during their mating 
and breeding season: (1) Unsympathetic 
and uninformed legislators; (2) the con- 
flicting laws of contiguous states; (3) that 
considerable, though decreasing class of 
otherwise estimable men, who excuse them- 
selves for spring shooting on the ground 
that the law allows it. The only remedy 
for these ills is continuation of the present 
earnest efforts by sportsmen to enlighten 
legislators and induce the men under 
proposition No. 3 to abandon the spring 
shooting and join in the good cause. Mean- 
time it is true that popular sentiment is 
growing stronger and stronger against the 
killing of ducks or other birds during their 
breeding season. 

Perhaps the most demoralizing influence, 
however, with which sportsmen have to 
contend, is the confliction of state laws. 
No headway can be made in New Jersey, 
or Connecticut, for example, because New 
York, with its pot-hunting Long Island 
contingent and a Governor in sympathy 
with spring shooting, neutralizes all the 
good efforts made across the border. Wis- 
consin has splendid laws and a sentiment 
making for honest game protection, but 
Illinois is lawless, and slaughters the birds 
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by the thousands as they cross the State. 
The situation is very serious, indeed, in 
the southern part of the Mississippi River 
Valley district; and in Missouri and 
Arkansas there appears to be no thought 
save of slaughtering the ducks, so long as 
there is a single bird left in sight during 
the spring migration. 

Another menace comes from the unex- 
pected direction of some shooting clubs in 
the great Middle West, where the annual 
migration is larger and for longer periods. 
There are a number of prominent clubs 
in this section membered by well-to-do 
men of the town—men with sportsmanly 
sentiments on all other game questions— 
yet whom it seems almost impossible to 
restrain from joining the spring duck fusi- 
lade. Discuss the spring shooting ques- 
tion with these men, and they will agree it 
is wrongful and unsportsmanlike to kill 
the birds at a time when they are breeding, 
yet, so sure as the spring days come, they 
do not resist the loophole the law provides, 
or the evil examples of the market hunters, 
or the lawless shooters of an adjoining 
state. There is a very large class of men 
who utter fine sentiments in the clubroom, 
but whom it is most difficult to keep from 
breaking back from the firing line of pro- 
tection once the fight begins. This is a 
class of men where missionary work is 
needed. Every sportsman should get at 
least one of this kind on a leash as the 
warm days of early spring come. 


Perhaps it wounds the vanity of 
an Eastern man to acknowledge 
it, but it is an honest fact that 
the West is giving us good les- 
sons in the management of in- 
dustrial institutions, in the wholesomeness 
of social organizations, in the common 
sense management of their college sport. 
Some of these lessons we have been big 
enough to profit by—and that argues 
well for the quality of the Eastern 
man. 

The most recent good lesson to come out 
of the West is provided by some Chicago 
women, who in the newspapers are cata- 
logued as “society leaders”; it is enough 
for our purpose to know that they are 
women of gentle birth. These have organ- 
ized for what seems to me the most prac- 
tical means yet devised, of stopping the 
sale of song birds and birds of plumage 
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for hat decoration. Instead of working on 
the milliners (who will, of course, always 
find a way of getting the bird decorations 
if women are willing to buy them) these 
women are working among the individuals. 
Every member of their organization agrees 
not to wear a hat decorated with birds, and 
they are, in addition, exerting all their 
organized strength and individual influ- 
ence to induce other women to abandon the 
bird feather decorated hat. 

New York women like to have some fad 
or other to talk about and potter over when 
they are not engaged in social dissipation. 
There are no end of organizations concern- 
ing themselves with the “ poor heathen”; 
there are “ mothers’ meetings” and sewing 
and other similar societies galore, and they 
are all commendable; but here is a really 
great work that American women can do 
for American birds. A society in New 
York founded on the lines of the one I 
have just told of in Chicago would pro- 
vide another fad for women who are ever 
seeking such novelties, and at the same 
time it would be aiding one of the most 
worthy causes of to-day. 


Next to the show of the West- 
A New minster Kennel Club, that of 
Daniel * , 
Gece 40 the New England Kennel Club, 
Judgment in Boston, is always the most 

important; and the one of this 
year was no exception. The entries were 
large, and averaged good class. Generally 
speaking, the management was also of its 
usual excellence, though the continuous 
day and night judging performance was 
an innovation which was found wanting, 
and should be abandoned another year. In 
point of numbers, the breeds making the 
best showing were the beagles, Irish ter- 
riers, of course the Boston terriers, fox 
terriers, and bulldogs. The Windholme 
Kennels deservedly carried off al] honors in 
the beagle classes, while Mrs. Kernochan, 
with equal merit, swept the Irish terrier 
board. Rockwood Jun., as usual, had all 
the Irish setter honors; none other ap- 
pears to have even a look in. In the 
absence of Barton Tory, there was no 
English setter to compare with Mallwyd 
Sirdar, which took first. It would have 
been interesting to see how Mr. Fred Man- 
sell, the English judge, who appeared to 
revel in upsetting decisions, would have 
placed these two setters that have proved 


a puzzle for several good judges. I con- 
fess that I favor Mallwyd Sirdar. 

Generally speaking, the judging was 
satisfactory, but some of Mr. Mansell’s 
awards were so totally at variance with 
those made previously by good judges as to 
create a very serious doubt of the English- 
man’s ability to decide upon the genuine 
merit of the dogs before him. For exam- 
ple, in the Airedales, Mr. Foxhall Keene’s 
Clonmel Bed Rock, which hitherto has 
been an invariable first, fell second to New 
King, a good dog, but of no such breeding 
as the other. In the Grand Challenge Cup 
for fox terriers, Hot Stuff, which has here- 
tofore beaten everything in sight, was 
given second to Terrence, of the same ken- 
nel. But a still more surprising award 
was the placing of the Yorkshire terrier, 
Encliffe Midge (which had won a second 
in her class) over the Blenheim spaniel, 
Champion Rollo, which has passed under 
the official eye of every judge in England 
and America and never suffered a defeat. 
Perhaps, however, the most amazing award 
by Mr. Mansell was in the L. K. A. of M. 
Old Grist Mill Challenge Trophy for the 
best bitch of any breed, where he placed a 
Boston terrier, which had won second in its 
class, over Darnall Kitty and Mrs. Ker- 
nochan’s Irish terrier which is regarded at 
the top in America. Darnall Kitty is the 
toy spaniel, which at the Newark show 
was judged the best of any breed in 
a class containing the champions of the 
Old English sheep dogs, greyhounds, bull, 
collie, and English setter classes, respect- 
ively. And this was only indorsing pre- 
vious judgment, for Kitty and Champion 
Rollo had already won the prize for the best 
team of any breed at the Providence show, 
beating several other high class pairs. This 
detail merely to prove that Mr. Mansell’s 
decision disagreed with more than one 
judge. The award was so extraordinary as 
to be really mirth-provoking; not the least 
amusing feature being the assumed entente 
cordiale existing between the judge and a 
breed (Boston terrier) obviously strange to 
Englishmen. 

When we have such judges as Messrs. 
R. F. Mayhew. W. C. Codman, W. P. 
Fraser, Wm. Tallman, James Mortimer, E. 
M. Oldham, and S. Van Schaick, why need 
a stranger be imported to judge breeds 
which men on this side know at least as 
well ? 
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The Crescent Athletic Club 
Crescent closed its hockey season with 
oa” a very skilful exhibition of the 
Champions game, which gave it victory 

over the team of the New 
York Athletic Club (five goals to one), and 
the championship of the New York League. 
I am pleased also to record that its play 
in this final heat was cleaner than in 
almost any other game of the season where 
much was at stake. Evidently some of the 
good oldtime sportsmanship of the Cres- 
cent Club is asserting itself, to insist on 
clean play by its hockey team. 

It is fair to the Crescent Athletic Club 
to say that the recent charge of playing a 
disqualified player was unfounded. The 
case was brought to my attention origin- 
ally by an official of the Canadian Hockey 
Association, but on investigation it turns 
out that it was not the present player on 
the C. A. C. team who was disqualified, but 
his brother. 

Pittsburg, however, played Hern and 
Peel, who were on a Canadian club of bad 
record and disqualified. 


The Easter holidays provide an 
hl annual trying out period for the 
Prospects Spring baseball squad, and play 

at this time has therefore come 
to. be viewed as somewhat indicative of 
the season’s outlook. This year the nines 
were unfortunate in having, for the 
greater part, raw, rainy weather rather 
conducive to loose playing, yet the work of 
Eastern teams generally was rather above 
the usual Easter average; and this was 
especially true of the fielding. Scarcely a 
team I have seen of the leading Eastern 
universities is not fielding a little above 
the usual spring average; and that is 
decidedly notable. This means, if all goes 
well, that we shall have better baseball the 
coming season, which is quite in keeping 
with the progress the college game is con- 
tinuously making. In batting, the profes- 
sional teams are, and probably will con- 
tinue to be, considerably superior to the 
college nines, but in fielding the college 
players are gradually drawing nearer and 
nearer the standard of the professionals. 

Princeton and Harvard are most fortu- 
nate among Eastern colleges in the return 
of seasoned material, and perhaps Prince- 
ton fares happiest in number of tried out 
players; but in games played during the 


Easter period, Yale’s showing was quite 
the best. Next to Yale, the work of 
Brown seems to merit the most praise. 
Yale has a fair proportion of its last year’s 
men in the field, but the most significant 
indication of the early games has been the 
excellent work of its new men and espe- 
cially of the infield, which, although raw 
and, therefore, uneven and lacking in team 
play, has none the less given promising 
exhibitions. Speaking generally for the 
Yale nine, it is without the experienced 
players of either Harvard or Princeton, 
but, on the other hand, its green material 
has showed an aptitude very suggestive of 
possibilities. Some of these possibilities 
were realized on the Southern trip, when 
the very strong Georgetown team was 
defeated 8 to 2. Personally, I always favor 
the chances of a more or less green team 
which shows promise. The veteran team 
is too “sot” in its way, and apt to develop 
an over-large idea of its prowess. Yale’s 
outfield will be, as it usually has been, 
second to none, and the men have already 
shown ability to bat. This should please 
Yale men, because batting has been one of 
the weak points of their teams for several 
years past. In a word, Yale’s outlook is 
the best it has been since 798, and, unless 
I am mistaken, there will be substantial 
advance in baseball at New Haven this 
season, for there is an unusual amount of 
mighty good freshman material; and it 
can bat. It remains to be seen if pitching 
ability of the first order is among the new 
men; of the old, there is good, though not 
brilliant quality. 

Princeton’s chances for ending the sea- 
son at the top of the Eastern colleges, 
should, I suppose, be considered the best, 
considering its record of last year and the 
number of its returned men; but I am 
always shy of these veteran teams. One 
never knows just where they will come out, 
and Princeton’s work during the Easter 
season—two defeats at the hands of 
Georgetown among other things—suggests 
that the 1902 nine will be no exception to 
the rule. If, on the other hand, the team 
“finds” itself and settles to the class of 
work of which it is capable, certainly its 
chances are second to none. It ought to 
show heavy batting and the best infield 
among the colleges, for lining out the ball 
is a tradition at Princeton, and in addition 
to Steinwender at second (one of the 
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strongest infielders on thé college dia- 
mond) there is excellent material besides, 
and a new man for third, Wells, who is said 
to give promise of being a wonder. All 
this means that with good, honest work 
the nine should rejoice the hearts of the 
Princeton men; but Princeton’s weakness 
is lack of good substitute material in one 
or two most important positions—notably 
catcher. 

Because of lingering winter, baseball 
development is always slower at Cambridge 
than at New Haven, or Princeton, or Phil- 
adelphia, and Harvard has been not really 
tried out, but the veterans—Stillman and 
Clarkson, pitchers; Wendell and Coolidge 
are returned, and the other old and new 
material provides the nucleus for what 
should become a very strong nine. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the battery, which 
should disclose more power than that of 
the other nines, for Kernan, though new 
behind the bat, is a strong player. If the 
team makes the most of its opportunities 
and initial strength, it must develop into 
a hard, even-playing, all-round nine, with 
especial brilliancy in the box, and depend- 
able steady work in all departments. 
There are several hard batters, two first- 
class pitchers, and a good infield. The 
single game with Princeton will hurry 
Harvard’s preparation. 

Among Pennsylvania, Cornell, Columbia, 
and Brown the last in its early prelimi- 
nary season has revealed the best work, its 
games against the professional New York 
team showing the college men to be a spry 
lot of fielders and with some batting abil- 
ity. Cornell’s work has been nearly as 
good, a commendable feature of its play 
being the few errors recorded against 
the men in their early games. There is 
every likelihood of Cornell having a 
stronger nine than last year, especially in 
batting. 

Columbia and Pennsylvania have not 
played enough in their early season to 
shape them into form where judgment of 
their prospects may be trustworthily 
formed. Pennsylvania, however, ought to 
have a nine of promise, because it is sub- 
stantially the 1901 team returned. And 
though green last year, it did some really 
good work considering. Columbia has done 
much loose playing, but has the great 
advantage of being well coached, and of 
having enthusiastic support. 
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American [By all accounts, Henley (July 
Entriesat 8, 9, and 10) is again to be 
Henley 


invaded by oarsmen from this 
side of the Atlantic, though America’s 
share will be small. The well-known Argo- 
naut Club, of Toronto, is raising funds 
with the idea of entering its fastest eight 
for the Grand Challenge Cup. This is a 
commendable ambition, but it is going a 
long way from home to get a beating, and 
there are crews in America that will give 
the very good Argonaut eight all the rac- 
ing they can comfortably take care of. In 
neither America nor in Canada has a club 
eight yet been got together good enough 
for the Grand Challenge Cup; there must 
be improvement in stroke and general form 
before such an eight can be mustered. 
The Vesper Paris eight was the best club 
crew I have yet seen on this side the Atlan- 
tic, but that was no such eight as Penn- 
sylvania sent to Henley; and we all know 
what befell the Pennsylvania ’Varsity. 

America will be represented in the Dia- 
mond Seulls by C. S. Titus, of the Union 
Boat Club, New York. Titus is the South- 
ern sculler who made his first appearance 
in the North some four years ago. He isa 
thoroughly good class«nan, though by no 
means of exceptional speed. Should the 
English entries be a little below average, 
Titus will have a fair chance to win the 
famous trophy, but if the English entries 
are up to average his chance will not be 
bright. Of the bona fides of Mr. Titus, the 
Henley Stewards may be assured; he is an 
amateur and worthy of indorsement. 

The National Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen is an organization for which I al- 
ways have had considerable respect. Its task 
has been no easy one, and for the most part 
it has performed it with excellence; yet 
every now and again something transpires 
to make me wonder if the organization is 
not losing its old spirit and force. Its 
supineness under the indignities which 
Ten Eyck heaped upon it at the time that 
Paris crew was being chosen, was unpleas- 
antly significant; but the most disturbing 
evidence that has come to me of the new 
order is the failure to appoint Mr. Walter 
Stimson to the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Stimson has been a tireless worker in 
the best interests of this Association, and 
his turning down by a New England clique 
argues ill for the organization in that sec- 
tion of the country. It seems to me that 
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the Association would do well at its next 
annual meeting to face its problems 
frankly and fearlessly, and sift out such 
of its undesirable element as seems to be 
finding foothold. 

The annual regatta will be held August 
8 and 9, on Lake Quinsigamond, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


If Harvard and Yale will lend 
—. the support which so good a 
Organize movement merits, there is better 

prospect than ever this year that 
we shall have the beginning of that long 
promised American Henley. Half a dozen 
old university oarsmen have been working 
now for two years to perfect an organiza- 
tion which will bring about two or three 
days of boat racing at New London, exclu- 
sive of the college events. Last year the 
scheme met with so lukewarm a reception 
at New Haven that it was impossible to 
attain definite results. This year Yale 
men seem more interested. The scope of 
the plan is an organization that, in a small 
way, will do for ex-college oarsmen in 
America what Henley does for English- 
men; i. é., provide an annual regatta, 
where there will be a few days of good 
sport to keep alive the interest of rowing 
men. When the college oarsman gradu- 
ates in America his rowing days end, for, 
with rare exceptions, he does not join any 
of the boat clubs of the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Oarsmen—a very worthy 
body, but one which fails to supply the 
need of the college oarsman. The aim of 
the proposed new organization is to fill 
that need. 

The regatta will, of course, be held at 
New London on either the afternoon pre- 
ceding, or the morning of the Harvard- 
Yale ’Varsity race, under the supervision 
of a Board of Stewards composed of men 
from all the prominent rowing vniversi- 
ties—Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, and Columbia. It re- 
quires only a little show of interest on the 
part of college rowing men to launch this 
association; and its mission is so excellent 
that the interest should not be withheld. 

Apropos of college rowing—it is inter- 
esting to hear that Oxford and Cambridge 
are considering the abandonment of the 
old-time fixed rowlock for a swivel rowlock 
somewhat on the lines of the one which 
has been long used in America. 


American The accident to Mr. Foxhall 
Polo Ponies Keene in the hunting field the 
Doing well other day, of which the news- 
in England 

papers made much, was, I am 
happy to say, slight, and Mr. Keene is as 
good now as he was before his horse rolled 
over him. A serious mishap would have 
been regrettable enough on Mr. Keene’s 
personal account, but it would have meant 
disaster to the American polo team in the 
forthcoming international match. Noth- 
ing would be surer than defeat for the 
American team were it to lose the general- 
ship and the play of Mr. Keene. As it is, 
the match will be a very hard one, but 
if the Americans get together early and 
the ponies play as well as we have a 
right to expect, the chances of America’s 
success are at least even. Personally, I 
feel that the American four will win, for, 
while it will lose something in team play, 
it will make it up in dash and all-round 
hitting ability. I have a letter from Mr. 
Keene in which he tells me that the ponies 
are all doing very well, and that he thinks 
they will play up to their capabilities when 
the time comes. 


There is a very interesting 


Game May Not ie ° ° 
Be Killed in suit just now going on in 
Closed Season Pennsylvania. It seems that 


on Club some members of the Bloom- 
ee ing Grove Park Association 
shot game on its preserve out of season, 
and were very properly called to book by 
the State game warden for violating not 
only the State game law, but, by shipping 
away the game, the Lacey law as well. 
The Blooming Grove Park Association 
members claim their right to shoot game 
on their preserve in all seasons. This is 
a strange contention for intelligent men, 
but will, no doubt, be set straight by the 
United States Court, where it is being tried. 

Game reserves made possible by legisla- 
tive acts are for its preservation and pro- 
tection and not for its destruction. The 
fact of them being private clubs or re- 
serves has no bearing on the case. If 
the killing of game was permitted out 
of season on private reserves, it would 


demoralize the whole fabric of game 


protection. 


The court tennis and intercollegiate fencing cham- 
pionships are crowded out of this issue and will be 
discussed next month, with photographs of the 
winners. 








THE GAME FIELD 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


T seems like yesterday, but in reality it was 
some few years ago, when I first discussed 


the possibilities and advantages of field 
shooting as a rational sport for women. What 


then appeared in these pages was rather 
sharply criticised in certain quarters, but the 
interesting fact remains that the argument in 
favor of woman’s right to share in clean, 
wholesome field sport was sound common sense. 
The best possible proof of the truth of this 
statement might be found in the long list of 
up-to-date sportswomen who at present are no 
mean of the shooting man. 
Instead of the few female enthusiasts who only 


rivals average 
a few seasons ago, as it were, stole away to 
enjoy their bit of sport, and only ventured 
upon runway, stubble, or marsh when safely 
screened by the grand old woods, or when tem- 
porarily lost amid leagues of loneliness, we 
have a small army of keen, practical sports- 
women, as skilled in the use of arms and as 
well-informed concerning the ways of game as 
are most of their men friends. 

And why not? To my notion, there are no 
records to show that the He of humanity, or 
any other He, was ever granted any special 
license to monopolize the best there is in the 
We have been told that after 
man was woman, which may or may not be 
merely hearsay evidence. What we know is 
that if she came after him or no, she certainly 
kept right after him until recently, and that 
mainly for his good. To-day the old saying 
that “ After man came weman, and she’s been 


great outdoors. 


after him ever since,” nas lost a deal of its 
force, and especially is this true in the field of 
sport, wherein women have demonstrated their 
ability to equal and occasionally surpass the 
The second day of Diana has 
dawned, and its golden promise need never be 
clouded so preserves that 
sound sense and subtle judgment which form 
the stoutest supports of Her Majesty’s throne. 


average man. 


long as woman 


So far as I can see, the really refined and 
elevating sports of men are equally good for 
women, but I will directly refer to the rod and 
gun. While it is true that a man usually can 
excel a woman at almost any task from necro- 
mantic needlework to persiflagie pastry, it is 
equally true that a woman properly trained 
in the use of arms and tackle can hold her 
own at what were, until quite recently, deemed 
purely manly amusements. It has not been 


my good fortune to see a woman equal the 


wizard work of some masters of fine fly tackle, 
but I have seen women shoot in a fashion which 
surely would astonish those who do not under- 
stand what one weak woman can do. 

Some years ago a number of club men 
assembled to shoot their final strings for a 
handsome trophy. The targets used rendered 
the occasion fit for refined eyes, so the ladies 
were present in force. It happened that Miss 
Annie Oakley, otherwise known as “ Little 
Sure-Shot,” was present, and she took a hand 
in divers sweeps. I forget how she fared, but 
I know she was in the first flight, which meant 
she scored nearly all her birds, and this in 
fair competition with men of deadly accuracy 
and more or less reputation as_ trapshots. 
Those who knew that little woman at the time 
knew she was a tearing good trap and field 
shot, wise in the ways of game, and quite 
able to make any ordinary field shot extend 
himself to his best pace. At all events she 
has repeatedly proved that a smart, nervy 
woman can shoot quite as well as most men. 
And, perhaps, in her own way she has done as 
much as anyone to encourage women in the use 
of firearms. 

To-day there are many “ Little Sure-Shots” 
in disguise, and ten years from now there will 
be many more. Any of the leading dealers 
might tell interesting tales of costiy arms 
built for women; in fact, of steady business 
from the feminine side of the house. Every 
season finds more women in the camp, on the 
trail, and behind the dogs, and, needless to say, 
their presence is a delight to all true sports- 
men. The influence of a good woman can 
never do otherwise than sweeten the joys of 
field sports. It has been my privilege to shoot 
and fish with a few keen, sensible sportswomen 
who really had mastered a deal more than the 
rudiments of the craft, and certainly the exper- 
iences in question rank with the most enjoy- 
able of a rather long and unusually varied 
sporting career. 


5 gg an eager disciple of Walton the master- 

piece of all the gems of the trout stream 
surely is a “bit,” in the foreground of which 
stands the supple figure of a rationally garbed 
woman, who thoroughly understands the finer 
attributes of angling, who follows the sport 
from a genuine love of the stream, its sur- 
roundings and possibilities. Such a woman 
fishes because she revels in the freedom and 
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beauty of the wilds, because she feels the thrill 
of wholesome sport which she knows is good 
for her, and because she has learned that the 
trail of Diana leads through right pleasant 
places. There is no nonsense nor affectation 
about her; she is businesslike, practical, and 
charming all through, and she glories in her 
freedom and in the reverent homage which 
wise men never fail to pay her. 
right, too, for after all it is part of a woman’s 
business to please manly men who honestly 
admire the true sportswoman, as they openly 
or secretly despise the imitation article. 

And in the field it is the same. There is no 
more delightful comrade than a 
womanly woman, who can tramp for miles if 
need be and bag her fair share of birds. Here 
and there are to be found women who not only 
are good shots, but who are excellent field 
naturalists; who have acquired much wisdom 
from study and intelligent observation, and are 
able to discourse sagely and entertainingly 
upon the habits of every bird and beast of 
their district. Needless to say, such a woman 
can “queen it” over her sportsmen acquaint- 
ances, for while we ail love a lovable woman, 
we worship her wherever she proves her ability 
to hold her end up at our favorite game. 

Apropos of the woman and the gun, and 
because it is customary to find the lash at the 


And she is 


vigorous, 


end of the whip,—before me lies a report of a 
live-bird shoot in which a number of women 
figured prominently. The report came to me 
in a letter from an accomplished sportswoman 
—one who has killed big game and small, East, 
West, North, and South. The last line of the 
letter is: “ What do you think of this?” To 
speak frankly, 1 don’t think much of it. To 
me the spectacle of a woman facing a live-bird 
trap and bending her energies to accomplish 
the destruction of a wretched pigeon for the 
sake of a trifle of cash, or pewter plunder, is, 
to say the least, displeasing. Further, I hope 
the disease won’t spread. In the score of a 
live-bird shoot a woman’s name is a discordant 
note. Hence, I think wise women will let 
pigeon shooting severely alone. 
ever seen to the greatest advantage at some 
graceful while the pigeon 
shooting is only the latter half of the proper 
word. It is all very fine for trapshooters to 


A woman is 


task, grace of 


claim that the killing of pigeons is no worse 
than the killing of game—those who are sports- 
men as well as trapshots know better. I have 
no quarrel with trapshooting; 
indulge in it, because, in my opinion, it is an 
unnecessarily cruel way of deciding who shall 


I simply don’t 
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win a bunch of money or its equivalent in the 
form of a trophy. But to compare it with 
field shooting in regard to cruelty, or anything 
else outside of the aiming and firing of the gun, 
is like comparing the work of the boss butcher 
in a Chicago slaughter-house with the work of 
some lone trapper. Both kill and skin beasts 
and for money, but if 1 were looking for in- 
formation concerning the world beautiful, 
its creatures, anything connected with true 
sportsmanship, I suspect I’d hit the trail to 
the nor’rard in preference to the rail to the 
meat maker’s. Nor can I see why refined 
women should desire to face the traps. There 
is nothing particularly elevating about the 
sport—in fact, there is nothing in it except the 
excitement and the possible plunder. The 
nervous strain of an important contest never 
did and never will do any good to man or 
woman, while the particular brand of excite- 
ment which it offers is closely akin to that of 
the gaming: table and the betting and prize 
rings. 


HEREVER the law allows this month will 

see the first of the shore-bird shooting. 
While I am no advocate of spring shooting, 
except at geese, I thoroughly understand the 
feeling of the many good men and true who 
find pleasure in an outing after the enforced 
idleness of winter. It is not always just to 
criticise men who uphold the opposite view, 
and certainly the spring shooter of geese and 
shore birds (not duck, mind you) has no weak 
argument on his side. The beaches and lake 
shores to the North possess magnetic attrac- 
tions for the man who loves the outdoors— 
in fact, they are never more attractive than 
during that magic period when spring is pre- 
paring to yield her sceptre to the young sum- 
I never shoot the smaller feathered fry 
—the wee, busy fellows forever trotting the 
sand, or treading to and fro in driven clouds, 
but I confess to a weakness in the direction 
of the larger and shyer waders, from curlew 
down. These are no easy quarry, as the 
novice will learn during his initial attempts at 
bagging them. Most of my shore shooting has 
been done about the Great Lakes, where the 
sport frequently is wonderfully good, but 1 


mer. 


have also tried the beaches within easy reach 
cf Gotham with fair success. The great 
trouble with nearby places is not so much a 
scarcity of birds as the overabundance of gun- 
ners—“ You can go where you please, you can 
skid up the trees, but you don’t get away from 
the guns.” And the fellow in the next hide is 
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forever bothering you, either by shooting when 
he shouldn’t, or by moving about and making 
himself generally conspicuous precisely at the 
wrong time, because he has not yet learned 
how to keep still. 

On the lakes it is different. There you may 
have a full mile of sand all to yourself, or, 
perhaps, as it were, be the only pebble on the 
beach. Such conditions mean a grand oppor- 
tunity for observation, for there is a deal more 
in shore-bird shooting than the mere knocking 
down of victims. I know one huge sandbar 
which divides a snug harbor from one of the 
Great Lakes, and I suppose I have lain upon 
that warm sand for hours at a stretch, and at 
least one hundred times. Not infrequently 
the ground was reached about midnight, and a 
series of cat naps helped to kill time till the 
big council fire flared above the eastern waves. 
To lie in the warm, dry sand and listen to the 
hiss of arriving wings, to the piping and fluting 
of myriad voices through the darkness, to 
identify each familiar call, and to quicken with 
keen alertness whenever a_ strange note 
sounded in all that melody, was by no means 
the worst of the sport. 

And when the sun shot his first flat arrows 
across leagues of blue water; when the thou- 
sands of trotting feet measured the advance 
and retreat of mimic billows; when the very 
air was shaken with the clamor of Nature’s 
full marine band, as incoming squadrons swept 
down upon the feeding grounds—then it was 
good to be alive. There was no slaughter, for 
of the hosts of “ peeps,” killdeer, piping plover, 
and little sandpipers, the gun demanded no 
toll. The game worthy of the name were the 
curlew, godwit, black-bellied plover, dowitcher, 
yellow legs, and sanderling. Now and then 
the beautifully marked turnstone gave. a 
chance, and, perhaps, once or twice in a season 
the curious avocet was bagged. All of these 
birds can take excellent care of themselves, 
and are only easy quarry after they have been 
decoyed or called within short range, which is 
best done by experts. Fifteen or twenty birds 
would be considered an excellent bag. I have 
lain for three hours watching a great flight 
of curlew veering hither and yon over the open 
lake. Sometimes the flock would rush like a 
brown river within about two hundred yards, 
only to bear away till it looked like the smoke 
from the funnel of some distant steamer. And 
at last, after one had almost wearied of the 
pleasant sunshine and the ceaseless play of 
waves, the flock would turn and come dead on 
until its clamor jarred one’s nerves and only 


ceased when the long-delayed double hail rang 
out and the dead came spat-spatting down 
upon the sand. One such chance was sufficient 
for one day, for when the opportunity did 
arrive it meant a dozen or more birds. 

When shooting shore birds 1 seldom build 
much of a hide. A berth beside any bit of 
driftwood is excellent, but a man _ properly 
dressed need only scoop a slight hollow in the 
dry sand. So long as his costume closely 
matches the ground color a man may lie 
almost anywhere, but, whether he be on salt 
or fresh water, he should take post within 
easy range of the wet strip where the waves 
break. That is the feeding ground for most 
species, and as the birds are given to flying 
along the actual water-line, or a bit outside 
it, the gun should be as close to it as cireum- 
stances will allow. The larger shore birds 
require hard hitting, and there is no sense in 
long range work and its consequent loss of 
birds which struggle, or fall direct, at a dis- 
tance from the sand. 


T is far from my desire to interfere with 

any one’s pleasure, or to roughen the path 
of young, would-be scientists, yet I would 
address a few kindly words to those young 
people who about this time of year feel the 
influence of the egg-collecting fever. Are you 
contemplating making a collection of the eggs 
and nests of native birds ? If so—Don’r! Are 
you given to poking about hedgerows and 
other growths, putting your hand into nests 
and trying to look scientifically sagely at some 
decent bird’s eggs ? If so—Don’t! Cut it out 
—drop it! The odds are ten thousand to one 
that all your scientific interest amounts to 
nothing more than a passing fad, which can do 
no possible good and is mighty apt to do a 
heap of harm. Most birds bitterly resent the 
slightest invasion of their homes, and many 
will promptly desert eggs which have been 
handled. Thousands of eggs are destroyed 
each season by amateur collectors, who seldom 
if ever advance beyond the first step of their 
ornithological hobby. A collection of eggs, as 
gathered by the average person, is about as 
worthless a possession as could be imagined, 
and the odds are heavy that it goes to eternal 
smash within a year of its beginning. The 
damage done by these unwisely begun, never- 
completed collections is much more serious 
than most people imagine. Mature people 
should have sufficient sense, and young people 
should be taught, to leave the nests of birds 
carefully alone. 
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i See man contemplating an early trip after 
trout should carefully examine and thor- 
oughly test every bit of tackle. Things may 
have gone a bit wrong during the long, idle 
period, and if so, the place to make that dis- 
covery is right at home in your den where 
tools are handy, and not beside the chosen 
water. Go over the rod and satisfy yourself 
that every inch of it is in first-class order. 
Some forgotten or unsuspected damage may 
be discovered, and for such cases there is noth- 
ing so good as leisurely home treatment. 
Examine every fly, and if hooks require atten- 
tion, put them in proper order. .Don’t forget 
the lines, and don’t forget that while the over- 
hauling of tackle is merely a pleasant way of 
killing time at home, it may prove a most 
exasperating task if neglected until you are 
beside the stream. Many a grand fish has been 
lost owing to an unsuspected weakness some- 
where, and the wise angler takes no chances. 


t yp of the useful lessons of the big shoot- 
ing fixtures is the illustrations they 
afford of the general excellence and the care 
bestowed upon shells. Not so long ago the 
majority of sportsmen harbored the notion 
that shells loaded at home were more reliable 
than those offered by dealers. In point of fact, 
no amateur can hope to equal the uniform 
loading of the goods from the factory. The 
records of the last Grand American Handicap 
show that there were only three misfires in a 
total of about 30,000 shots. Roughly speak- 
ing, this would imply that an ordinary sports- 
man using such ammunition would have about 
three misfires during his entire field career. 


A’ a recent meeting of Worcester County 
Game Protective Association, held at 
Worcester, Mass., the following officers were 
elected: President, E. 8. Knowles; vice-presi- 
dents, V. F. Prentice and G. B. Inches; 
tary-treasurer, E. F. Swan. The Association is 
in favor of restocking and introducing desir- 
able birds, and as a preliminary step has 
decided to liberate Kansas and California 
quail at the best points in the country during 
the present year. 


secre- 


EFORE very long we sportsmen will have 
our sportsman President just where we 

vant him—i. e., in our snug dens. He has 
recently completed another valuable contribu- 
tion to sporting literature in the shape of one 
of the volumes of the American Sportsman’s 
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Library, which the Maemillans are shortly to 
publish. That the President should have big 
game as his subject is only natural, for few 
men in this country know more about our big 
game, while none can better express what he 
knows. The President’s broad and vigorous 
style suits the subjects, while the frequently 
broad and always vigorous subjects suit the 
President—so there you are! The big game 
volume is one of a contemplated series, each 
volume of which will come from the man, or 
men, best fitted to produce works of perma- 
nent value. The complete series wili not only 
be of peculiar interest to all interested in the 
ways of the animals and birds classed as game, 
but it will possess an additional value as the 
work of experts who have devoted years of 
close study to their favorite subjects. When 
completed, the series will tell the true story 
of American game as it has never been told, 
and if it does not find a snug berth upon the 
favorite shelf of every intelligent sportsman’s 
bookease, then I’m a mighty poor reader of 
fresh sign. 


REPORT from Ohio makes cheering men- 

tion of the progress of the pheasant in 
that State. Three years ago the legislature 
appropriated money for the purchase and dis- 
tribution among the farmers of a stock of 
pheasants, which were protected until 1904. 
Two years have been added to the original 
close period, which means that the birds may 
not be shot until the autumn of 1906. So far 
as I can learn, the birds are multiplying so 
rapidly that there is no question about the 
success of the attempt to stock the covers to 
their fullest capacity, which means that some 
rare good sport should follow when the law 
allows. 


e 

HAT sterling sportsman, Mr. William C. 

Whitney,is determined to make his October 
mountain game preserve, near Lenox, Mass., 
everything it should be. The latest arrivals 
The animals 
were brought from Canada, and they reached 
their new in excellent condition. A 
dozen or so of men of the Whitney calibre and 
possessed of properties of suitable extent at 
the best points in Néw England, could do 
grand work in behalf of the game. Canada 
can very well spare a few animals for such 
worthy purpose, and possibly the restocking 
idea may prove contagious, for there are other 
men able, and other places suitable, for simi- 
lar experiments. 


there are a number of moose. 


home 
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HE Merritt bill, which prohibits the use of 

any form of trap, jacklight, or other 
unsportsmanlike device in the taking of deer 
in this State, has been signed by Governor 
Odell. Any form of jacking, or fire-hunting, is 
inexcusable, and [ never was guilty of firing 
at shined eyes, but I have had a lot of fun 
jacking when there was never a firearm within 
a mile of the Time and time again, 
on Maine and Ontario waters, | have slipped 
away with a jack and a good man to pad- 
dle, and made silent trips to huge mats of 
lily-pads and other spots, where the fresh sign 
had betrayed the nightly visits of trim-footed 
doe and heavy buck. There is a witchery and 
fascination about this sort of thing which 
somehow strongly appeals to me, yet | would 


sanoe, 


not give a nickel for a legal right to shoot the 
stateliest buck that ever stared big-eyed at the 
baffling light. But to steal across oily water 
into the mystery of soundless shadows, to feel 
the blackness of everything almost pressing 
on you, to hear the queer night-noises and feel 
each stir your blood, is wondrous pleasant. 
The peculiar influence of the scene and hour 
takes complete possession of you until you 
get so worked up that the hollow sweep of a 
reed against the canoe becomes a veritable 
uproar, while the sharp plash of a striking fish 
makes your heart fairly bound. And tiny 
pebbles along the shore have a way of shifting 
and faintly rattling in a most unaccountable 
manner, and there are leaves which tick sol- 
emnly and boughs which sway as they never 
do in broad daylight. A dozen times you hear 
huge bucks and fat does fairly wallowing in the 
water, yet you wait and wait motionless as a 
mummy, for your good sense tells you that 
your bad senses are lying about these things. 
A splash which fairly jars you suggests that 
a bull moose has dived headlong from some 
dizzy height, a repetition of it proves that 
some drunken bear has fallen from an over- 
hanging tree, yet you swallow your heart and 
keep still, because you know that the moose 
is some fat grub that has slipped from a twig, 
and the bear is a half-pound trout that has 
saved the grub from getting too wet. One 
hundred times you hear these huge creatures 
falling in, and every time your senses lie and 
your heart flutters, but at last—plop—plop. 
That is different! Instantly the bugbears 
dwindle to their true proportions in the pres- 
ence of the real thing. No fooling now—that 
sound is made by a deer, and as you feel the 
silent swirl of the paddle you know that your 
man is up to his work. 
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You may yet fail, but perhaps you get the 
silent signal along the wale, and silently your 
hand performs its office and the eager light 
shoots against the wonder-wall of blackness. 
Is that worth while—that marvelous picture 
of wild life, that set, beautiful form in the 
full glare of a sudden publicity which has for 
the moment stiffened with amazement every 
erstwhile pliant fibre of its graceful body. 
Stare at it like a child staring at a lamp, that 
the image may be strongly printed—that you 
may again see it as you lie in the silent camp. 
Aye! and long years afterward, as you lie in 
your dark home-room, the one splash of moon- 
light on the carpet will spread afar into a 
sleeping lake; the dark corners will stretch 
into long aisles of scented silence walled with 
crowding trees, and fair before you will trem- 
ble a shapely wraith of an unshot deer—a bit 
of the long ago. 

“Whew! ” How it clove the silence like a 
rifle shot. There is the water, yet swirling. 
You heard the swish of returning branches, the 
quick thump-thump ‘upon root-netted mold. 
You still hear the dull tick-nock of a wet 
stone rolling. He is there, back of the brush 
—he took only two leaps, do you say? He 
is not there—he has gone. For the instant in 
his fright he forgot—then he remembered and 
cat-footed. “ Whew!” Faint and far is it? 
Yet in the vulgar tongue—* That’s him! ” 


T really looks as though we shortly would 
have something very like the game refuges 

of which I have repeatedly written in these 
pages. It is now several years since the utility 
of such refuges was first pointed out; in fact, 
the Yellowstone and the Canadian National 
Park at Banff were the first important results 
of the original idea, which was good then as 
it is to-day. The Hon. John F. Lacey, of Iowa, 
has recently introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill to transfer certain forest 
reserves to the control of the Department of 
Agriculture, to authorize game and fish pro- 
tection in forest reserves and for other pur- 
poses. The secretary of the department con- 
troling the reserve may establish preserves 
for the breeding and perpetuation of the bison 
or other American animals, and may transfer 
to that preserve any native game animals 
which he may deem in danger of extermina- 
tion. Another good bill empowers the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to authorize the importa- 
tion of eggs of game birds for propagation. It 
is to be hoped that both bills will safely run 
the legislative gauntlet. 
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By WILLIAM C.. HARRIS 


“*The American Angler.’’ 


s interest in angling as a pastime increases 
the proper facilities for its indulgence 
has, for some years, been the aim of many fish 
commissioners, but, so far, they have some- 
what failed in one important duty, that of the 
persistent removal or destruction of worthless 
and obnoxious fish from waters containing the 
so-called game fish—the trouts, the black bass, 
and the pikes. A recent movement in this direc- 
tion by the authorities in Indiana is much to 
be commended, as their object is to destroy the 
carp, the gar, and other water animals that live 
and thrive on mud bottoms, eating the spawn 
and fry of better fish, and in one instance, that 
of the carp, destroying the wild vegetable 
growth, wild rice particularly; thus placing a 
barrier of lack of food to the visits of wild 
fowl, especially the canvasback duck. 

It appears, unfortunately, that the Indiana 
Commission has extended, or proposes to do so, 
its war against objectionable fish to include 
those of the pike family. This is an error. The 
unspotted mascalonge of the Ohio River, and 
the pike found in considerable quantities in the 
waters of Indiana, are essentially game fishes, 
and both are edibly good. The head and 
shoulders of a mascalonge wrapped in coarse 
linen crash, boiled and served with butter and 
egg sauce, is a delicious morsel, and the same 
sections of a large pike, cooked in similar 
manner, are hardly inferior. 

Take away the pikes, and the anglers of 
Indiana have only the black bass and a few 
others of the perch family to seek on the rod, 
and, although the black bass is essentially the 
game fish of Indiana waters, the large pike, 
commonly called pickerel in that and other 
western and northwestern states, and the 
“little pickerel” of the Mississippi Valley with 
worm-like tracks on its back, are much sought 
by rod fishermen, the first for its fighting 
qualities, and the latter as a choice table fish. 

In the State of Michigan we hear that a 
like error prevails in waters, particularly in 
Corey’s Lake, that do not contain any species 
of the salmon family (trouts included). On 
that lake the anglers kill and throw away all 
the pikes of whatever species they chance to 
get hold of by any means, being possessed with 
the idea that these fish are destructive to bass 





life. They are wrong. The black bass, as is 
well known, can take care of itself and progeny, 
and the final will be that the pike (“ pickerel ”) 
will gradually succumb to the bass, as has been 
shown in all waters where these antagonistic 
fish live together, the spines of the front back- 
fin of the bass being the weapon of offense. 

The limit of range of habitat of some species 
of fish has always been an open question with 
the ichthyic authorities, and it is frequently 
changed by recent and more thorough investi- 
gations; in many cases the boundaries are as 
yet undefined. This is particularly true of salt 
water fishes, and partially so regarding the 
pikes of fresh water, a subject which seems to 
particularly interest American anglers, judging 
from vorrespondence recently received. I will 
try and make the matter clear to them. 


HE mascalonge, the head of the family of 
pike, is found in the Great Lake system, 
the Ohio River, in some of the lakes of New 
York and Wisconsin, and in the Mississippi 
River and northward, the typical form, with 
whitish belly and distinct round or squarish - 
black spots, being confined in habitat to the 
Great Lakes, their outlets and tributaries. A 
subspecies, commonly known as the Ohio 
mascalonge,inhabits Chautauqua and Conneaut 
Lakes, N. Y., and other clear lakes outside of 
the Great Lake system; it is sometimes taken 
in the Ohio River, and may be recognized, pri- 
marily, by the dark narrow cross shades on the 
body, which seem to break up, now and then, 
into faint dark spots. <A second and last sub- 
species is found only in the large waters of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. It is known as the 
unspotted mascalonge, and may be recognized 
by the absence of spots on the body. 

The pike, or “ Great Northern pickerel,” so- 
called from the days of Frank Forester, and 
known as the “pickerel” in northern New 
York and the western and _ northwestern 
states, has a very wide range of habitat. Itis 
closely allied, if not identical, with the common 
pike of Europe. It is found in many fresh wa- 
ters of Asia, north to Siberia, and all through 
the northern parts of Europe, and in America 
as far north as Alaska; it lives in the eastern 
United States waters south to New York and 
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the Ohio River, and is found in Europe as far 
south as Italy and Greece. It may be recog- 
nized on sight by the yellowish spots on the 
belly and the grayish V-shaped spots on the 
scales. There is but one species of this pike— 
Lucius lucius. 

The pond pickerel has an extended habitat. 
It inhabits waters everywhere south and east 
of the Alleghany Mountains, and it has been 
found as far south as Crooked Lake, Florida, 
former investigations making northern Ala- 
bama its southern limit of range; the ichthy- 
ologists formerly made a subspecies of the 
Florida pickerel, which classification has now 
been dropped. This pickerel may be distin- 
guished from its congeners by its checks and 
gill covers being entirely covered with scales, 
its well-forked tail, and the dark lines and 
streaks on the body, which have the appear- 
ance of cross bars or recticulations. 

The small pickerels are two 
neither growing more than twelve inches in 
length. One, “the banded pickerel,” is abun- 
dant from Massachusetts to Florida in low- 


in number, 


land streams and swamps. It is found only east 
of the Alleghany Mountains, the westernmost 
record being the Escambia River, at Flomaton, 
Ala. It is known by the black bar below the 
eye and the blackish curved bars (about 
twenty, and sometimes faint) on its sides. The 
other species called “the little pickerel,” lives 
in the waters of the Mississippi Valley. It is 
unknown east of the Alleghany Mountains, and 
may be recognized by the curved streaks, look- 
ing like worm tracks, on its sides. 


ao the previous issue of OUTING was given the 
open seasons for trout, commencing at vari- 

ous datesin April. The list included only a por- 
tion of the section where the law legalizes fish- 
ing for trout in that month; a complete schedule 
is now appended, to which is added the States 
wherein the season opens in the month of May, 
or later. The reader will also bear in mind that 
the points named as likely fishing grounds are 
the railroad stations nearest the trout streams. 
On the Pacific coast, in Washington, Oregon, 
and California the open season begins on April 
1 and closes on October 31, with a size limit of 
five inches in Oregon, and none in California 
and Washington. All of these States contain 
most fruitful waters for trout, which are mainly 
of the rainbow, cut-throat 
species, although the eastern brook trout has 
been somewhat profusely planted in the 
streams of those States, of which waters there 
are many hundreds, but it is impracticable to 
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name more than a few of them in these 
columns: 

In California the entire route of the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad is mapped with trout 
streams, and down from the Sierras and other 
elevated sections there are many scores of 
galloping brooks, each of which contains its 
quota, generally a large one, of trout, mainly 
rainbows. I name only a dozen, from which the 
reader may select, sending to the OuTING Bu- 
reau for the latest data: 

Lakes Tahoe; Chico; Milbrae; Kern River; 


Whitney’s Creek; Redding; Lake Merced; 
Laquinitos Lake (the last two near San 


Francisco); McCloud River, near Baird; the 
waters around and near San Bruno. 

In Oregon trout waters are also numerous 
and easy of access from the business centres. I 
name: 

Clackamas; Eugene; Gold Hill; Milton; 
Troutdale; the streams flowing from the Cas- 
cades near Albany; Corvallis; Rogue River and 
Evans Creek near Woodville. 

In Washington a condition exists similar to 
that prevailing in the two States last 
named. Trout may be said to be almost 
ubiquitous in the mountain streams, of which 
only a few can be recorded here: 

Alderton; Cascades; Winlock; Dayton; Ritz- 
ville; Spokane; and Waitburg. 

In Nevada the season also opens on April 1 
and closes October 1, with a six-inch limit. I 
have a record of only two of the best trout 
the waters around Carson and 
Palisade stations. 

We now reach those States wherein the law 
prohibits fishing for trout until May 1 and 
later dates. 

In Maryland the general season opens on 
May 1 and closes August 15. There are, how- 
ever, local laws which govern the fishing in 
Frederick and Baltimore counties. In the 
former the open season dates from March 1 to 
August 31,inclusive, and in the last from March 


sections, viz.: 


1 to June 30, inclusive, and a six-inch limit pre- 
vails in all counties. Most of the best trout 
streams are in the western part of the State. 
They are: Deer Park; Mountain Lake Park; 
Oakland; Huttons; and Swanton. 

In both North and South Dakota the season 
opens on May 1, with no size limit. In the 
former it closes on December 31, and in the 
latter on September 30. I have no record of 
the trout waters in either of these States; 
black bass, pike, and numerous coarse fish 
prevail in all sections. 

In Idaho the legal day is May 1, and the open 
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season ends on October 31; there is no size 
limit. I name a few good localities: 

Camas; Franklin; Granite; Soda Springs; 
Sand Point; Rathburn; Mountain Home; Mont- 
pelier; Minidoka; Inkom; and McCammon. 

In Wyoming the law is the same as that of 
Idaho, but the limit of size is six inches. The 
State is corduroyed with trout waters, and 
grand ones, the best of which will be found 
around and adjacent to: 

Carter; Aspen; Twin Creek; Cokesville; 
Fort Steele; Hilliard; Fort Washakia; Lara- 
mie; Piedmont; Rawlins; and Sherling. 

The open season in Michigan begins on May 
1, and closes August 31, with a six-inch limit of 
In the northern part of the State there 
are many excellent trout waters. Formerly 
these sections were noted for grand grayling 
fishing, but this poetic fish, the shadowy ombre, 
is gradually passing away under the onslaughts 
of the fiercer and spawn-eating trout and the 
devastating axe of the woodman with his lum- 
ber rafts sweeping the spawning beds of the 
grayling, which reproduces its kind in the 
spring when freshets prevail—the heyday of the 
lumber marts and sad ones for this beautiful 
fish. But if the grayling is now only “a passing 
shadow,” there are still left in Michigan many 
excellent trout waters the localities of which 
may be named as follows: 

Calumet; Marquette; Hancock; Au Train; 
Baraga; Cheshire; Boyne Falls; Hermansville; 
Grayling; Evart; Crystall Falls; Houghton; 
L’Anse; Kalkaska; Otsego Lake; Negaunee; 
and Sault Ste. Marie. 

In Vermont the season opens on May 1, and 
closes September 1; only a six-inch limit is 
legal. 

The trout streams of the State are indus- 
triously fished, but the visiting angler will not 
go far astray if he visits: 

Woodstock; Shaftsbury; Arlington; Island 
Pond; Bethel; Barre; Wolcott; Windsor; Sum- 
mit; Randolph; Morrisville; and Jamaica. 


size. 


N Colorado the open season lasts from June 

1 to October 31, with a size limit of eight 
inches; in this respect the laws of the States 
lying beyond the Mississippi River, are exam- 
ples for the Eastern legislators. This State is 
permeated with trout streams. Go anywhere 
outside of twenty-five miles of the thickly set- 
tled sections and a trout stream will, no 
doubt, gurgle or roar at your side or before 
you. I could name hundreds of such localities, 
but have only space for a dozen or so: 

Lyons; Pouche; Wagon Wheel Gap; Mc- 
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Gees; Villa Grove; Nathrop; St. Elmo; Rack- 
wood; Platte River; Beaver Brook; Malta; 
Golden; Henry; Leadville; Buena Vista; and 
Cimaron. 

In Arizona and New Mexico trout fishing is 
legal from June 1 to October 31. In the former 
the size limit is seven inches, and there is none 
in New Mexico. I have a record of only three 
localities in Arizona, near which trout are said 
to be abundant: Flagstaff, Winslow, and Hack- 
berry. In New Mexico six, to wit: Chama; 
Embudo; Monero; Gallup; and 
Fort Stanton. 

Utah is the only State in the Union where the 
law of the open season for trout prohibits 
fishing until June 15, but as compensation gives 
the angler until December 15 to ply his rod and 
flip the fly. Seven inches is also the commend- 
able size limit. In Utah there are many 
excellent trout waters, the best of them being 
located in the following sections: 

Wahsach; Park City; Thistle; Pleasant Val- 
ley Junction; Clear Creek; Milford; Ogden 
(waters ten miles distant); Logan; Echo; and 
Richmond. 

In the States and territory named below, 
hook and line fishing is permitted at all seasons 
of the year, with no restrictions as to size of 
fish captured: 

Montana; Arkansas; Alabama; Kansas; Del- 
aware; Tennessee; Georgia; South Carolina; 
Illinois; Kentucky; Texas; and Oklahoma. 


Espanola ; 


ha the Dominion of Canada the fishing laws 

are at variance in the different provinces. 
In New Brunswick the open season is from 
May 2 to September 14; in Ontario from May 1 
to September 14; in Quebec from May 1 to 
September 30; in Manitoba, from January 1 to 
September 30. [All the above dates are inclu- 
sive.] In Nova Scotia the season opens on 
April 2 and ends on September 30; in the 
Northwest Territories the season is 
from May 1 to September 15; on Prince Edward 
Island, from December 1 to September 30, and 
there are no restrictions in British America on 
hook and line fishing at any season of the year. 
There are no restrictions as to size of trout 
taken from Canadian waters, except in Quebec, 
where the limit is six inches. 

The omission of the word “ inclusive” after 
the dates specified, and the phrasing of the 
laws in many sections are apt to confuse the 
reader as to the exact opening and closing days 
of the season. I have endeavored to make the 
laws easily understood, as compiled from State 
enactments to January 1, 1902. 


legal 





THE YACHTING OUTLOOK 


By W. P. STEPHENS 


HE prospects of the season of 1902, as indi- 
cated by the placing of orders sufficiently 
early to allow time for building a large yacht 
during the winter, were in no way promising. 
But two early orders were placed, and those for 
one-design boats, the 60-footers Weetamoe and 
Neola, owned by Messrs. H. F. Lippitt and G. 
M. Pynchon, respectively. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the end of the building season was marked 
by great activity in the smaller classes, and as 
these craft can be turned out in a month or 
two, the opening of the sailing season this 
month finds a very large number of new racing 
yachts ready for their work. This new fleet, 
which is scattered over a large territory, from 
Portland, Me., to Chicago, is marked by two 
characteristics: it is made up of a large num- 
ber of small local classes, independent of each 
other; and each class is built under special 
restrictions, if not to a single standard design. 
Further than this, the class restrictions in 
nearly all cases are deliberately framed to pro- 
duce a moderate and useful type of boat rather 
than an extreme racing machine. This is notice- 
ably the case with the 30-foot class of the 
Beverly Yacht Club, fourteen yachts as nearly 
alike as it is possible to build them, the design 
calling for a seaworthy and comfortable cabin 
craft. Where the one-design plan has not been 
adopted, stringent restrictions on dimensions 
take its place, as at Chicago, where a 21-foot 
restricted class has just been established with 
every prospect of success, a number of boats 
having been built or purchased about Boston. 
At the latter centre this class, already firmly 
established, has been materially strengthened 
during the winter. In some of the smaller one- 
design classes the fin keel type has been adopted 
as the most suitable where only racing and day 
sailing is contemplated; but the skow type has 
largely disappeared. 

In the regular open classes throughout the 
country the skow type is much less prominent 
It is 
still supreme on the small isolated lakes of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and Minnesota, and it is 
likely to remain in favor, as racing is the only 
form of yacht sailing possible on such small 
bodies of water, and the depth is so limited as 
to prohibit the convenient use of the fin keel; 
even if it were as fast as the live-ballast skow. 

The challenge cup of the Quincy Yacht Club, a 
trophy which is responsible for the production 
of some of the worst attempts at skow archi- 


than at any time tor some years past. 


tecture ever floated, still remains. under the 
original conditions; 
been issued, there will probably be seen again 
this summer a repetition of the discreditable 
performances of 1900, when alleged racing 
yachts capsized and broke up under the stress 
of a few days’ racing. 

The Seawanhaka Cup is still open to the skow 
type, but under such limitations of scantling as 
insure a reasonable amount of strength and a 
life of several years at least. 

By the restrictions just adopted on the Great 
Lakes, the skow type, which did so much harm 
to yachting last year, is effectually barred; and 
when the next match for the Canada’s Cup is 
sailed, in 1903, it will find a fleet of new and 
wholesome craft afloat on Ontario and the 
other lakes. The attempts to introduce the 
skow type in the regular classes on the coast, 
from the 51-foot downward, have at last been 
abandoned; and though the semi-fin type is 
still in favor, its more extreme freak sister has 
probably disappeared forever. 


and, as a challenge has 


AS the yachts slide down the railways and 


sails are bent for the season, it is the cus- 
tom to haul out, strike over, and safely cover 
up that sacred fetish of yachtsmen—the meas- 
urement question—to lie idle through the sum- 
mer but ready for launching with the approach 
of frost. Before performing this important 
ceremony it may. be worth while to glance over 
the present conditions. The Yacht Racing 
Union of the Great Lakes has at last reached a 
safe anchorage in the matter of measurement, 
having jettisoned the gold brick which has 
proved such unprofitable ballast since it aban- 
doned a good rule for a bad one in 1898. A 
special committee, including Messrs. E. P. War- 
ner, of Chicago, E. W. Radder, of Cleveland, and 
Aimilius Jarvis, of Toronto, has been at work 
since last October on the question of a new 
rule, and after a thorough canvass of the subject 
with a number of the designers, has suggested 
a series of fixed limitations of maximum sail 
area, minimum area of midship section, mini- 
mum breadth, minimum freeboard,and minimum 
draft (for keel yachts) in each of the six 
classes in existence on the lakes. These are 
supplemented by certain requirements as to 
cabin trunk. In connection with the scantling 
rule now in use, these restrictions, while allow- 
ing considerable liberty to designers and 
owners, will produce such useful all-round 
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yachts as existed on the lakes up to the 
adoption of the British girth rule. 

On Long Island Sound the new Hyslop for- 
mula is actually on the books, and is nominally 
under test; but,as a matter of fact,the season’s 
racing is likely to throw no useful light upon it. 
There is but one fair and conclusive test of a 
new formula, and that is to design, build, and 
race a number of yachts under it; and no effort 
to this end has been made. The rule will be 
applied to a mixed lot of old yachts, designed 
under other rules, and its operation will be 
further complicated by certain special exemp- 
tions; so that it is most probable that no useful 
deductions will be possible from a study of the 
records of the racing. The Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, the parent of the rule, has re- 
cently promoted an excellent plan for testing it; 
one which should have been adopted when it was 
first proposed in 1898. It has established a 
designing competition open to both amateurs 
and professionals, with three prizes of $100, 
$50, and $25. The yacht must be designed to 
the new formula, and speed will receive the 
first consideration of the judges, but arrange- 
ments, construction, simplicity of rig and ap- 
pearance will also be taken into account. It 
is the intention to select the best design and 
build a monotype fleet which shall race through 
the summer. This is an excellent form of 
practical test,and unfortunately the class desig- 
nated is of but 15-foot racing length. By a 
special proviso the competition is limited to 
keel boats, so that there can be no tests of the 
influence of the rule on both keel and centre- 
board types—in itself a very important matter. 
It is also the case that, as the rule is primarily 
intended to apply to cabin yachts of the medium 
and larger sizes, say from 30 to 90 feet, it 
cannot be properly tested by application to a 
very small open, day-sailing boat. The idea is 
in every way commendable in that it appeals to 
the young Corinthians and amateur designers, 
and will do much to restore a good little class 
that has been obliterated by the skow type; 
but the results cannot be accepted as fairly 
gauging the effect of the new rule in the classes 
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for which it was intended. The committee in 
charge of the competition includes Messrs. John 
Hyslop, A. Cary Smith, J. Rogers Maxwell, Jr., 
and Clinton H. Crane. 

The only stir in the largest racing class is the 
sale of the yawl Navahoe by Royal Phelps Car- 
roll to a German yachtsman, George J. Watjen, 
of Bremen. The yacht is now on her way across 
the Atlantic with Captain Lem Miller, so long 
known as the efficient mate of Captain Charles 
Barr, in command. She will join the German- 
American fleet, Jduna, Lasca, Alceae,and Meteor 
III. The latter yacht is now at Southampton, 
receiving her interior furnishings, but she will 
be at Kiel in time for the racing, which begins 
on June 27. Independence, by no means broke 
up, though divested of some of her plating, lies 
afloat at Lawley’s yard, South Boston; Sham- 
rock II. is still on the bulkhead at the Erie 
Basin in drydocks, New York; and Shamrock 
I. is laid up on the Clyde. It is quite probable 
that Sir Thomas Lipton is taking steps toward 
a challenger for 1903, and that Mr. Will Fife 
has the plans well in hand, but thus far no 
challenge has been issued, and the field is still 
clear for newcomers. 

The challenge for the Seawanhaka Cup has at 
last brought out a large fleet, after languishing 
at the outset. There are now nine, and possibly 
ten yachts under construction for the trial 
races through which the Bridgeport Yacht Club 
will select a representative. 

This fleet includes the leading types. Hun- 
tington will try again with a narrow fin-keel, 
the Mower boat and several others will follow 
very closely the Montreal type which has so 
successfully defended the cup for five years. ‘The 
Jones & Laborde boat, from Oshkosh, and the 
Amundson boat, from White Bear Lake, will 
probably represent the Western skow type, and 
the Hallock boat, from the south shore of 
Long Island, will be more or less after local 
models. The defense will have the best of the 
1900 and 1901 fleets to pick from, as well as a 
couple of new boats, but it will not, in all prob- 
ability, have Mr. Duggan to direct the fight. 
The Bridgeport list is as follows: 


Designer Builder 

T. B. Smitk 

L. D. Huntington 
W. D. Stearns 

W. B. Smith 

Jones & Laborde 
Gus Amundson 
Lawley & Son Cor. 


Benjamin Hallock Benjamin Hallock 














FITTING OUT THE SPORTSMAN PHOTOGRAPHER 


By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


LATE HOLDERS.—By no means the least 
P important part of the photographic outfit 
is the plate holder. On its being light tight 
everything depends. Therefore, none but the 
best should be used, and even these must be 
handled with the greatest care. The qualifi- 
cations of a good holder are: that it shall 
be light tight; that it shall allow of the plate 
being easily inserted and removed; that the 
plate will not shake out of place, and that the 
slides shall be of some material, such as fibre, 
that will not crack in cold weather and become 
soft when subjected to moderate heat. Light- 
ness is also to be desired. 

Tripods.—These should be strong, rigid, and 
easily adjusted, with four joint telescopic legs 
ana large tops. The large top on which the 
camera rests, is absolutely necessary, espe- 
cially when using a long focus camera. 

Lenses.—On this subject volumes might be 
written, but for lack of space the subject must 
be treated briefly. The three qualities most 
necessary for natural history photography are 
speed, depth of focus, and definition. Any one 
of the best new lenses will answer. The dif- 
ference between them being very slight, it is 
best to select the one that has the front and 
back systems corrected so that either one may 
be used separately, thereby about doubling the 
size of the image at only a trifling loss of rap- 
idity. This will be found of immense advan- 
tage in wild bird and animal photography, as 
it frequently happens that one cannot get near 
enough to the subject to make it worth while 
making an exposure with the ordinary lens. 
The subject would be so small as to be insig- 
nificant, when, by using the single combination, 
it would be of appreciable size. Doubling the 
size of an image means so much more than 
people usually realize until they see it demon- 
strated on the ground glass. With one of the 
newest makes of lenses the single combination 
gives results that almost equal the work of 
the double lens, combining brilliancy, speed, 
and depth of focus, with great length of focus, 
by which distorted perspective is very much 
reduced. These high grade lenses being expen- 
sive, are often out of the reach of the younger 
amateurs, but this is no reason for their being 
discouraged. The regular lens, as sold with a 
moderate-priced camera, is good. Some are 
very good, being rapid enough for ordinary 
work. Several of my most satisfactory photo- 
graphs of young birds were made with a lens 


that cost about six dollars. Of course, these 
cheap lenses lack the extreme rapidity and 
covering power of those that are expensive, 
and not having the two systems corrected, they 
will not give good results except as double 
lenses. 

Shutters.—For all-round work any good lens 
shutter will answer, the diapfragm shutter 
being about as good as any. But where 
extreme rapidity is necessary, as in the case of 
birds in flight, the focal plane is the best pat- 
tern of shutter. The nearer to the plate it is 
placed the better, as the light does not have 
to travel so far, and, therefore, none is lost, 
whereas when the exposure is made with a 
lens shutter, only a part of the light ever 
reaches the plate. 


Plates—As most natural history photog-: 


raphy deals with moving objects, it is advis- 
able to use rapid plates, remembering at the 
same time that the more sensitive the plate, 
the less the latitude in exposure; in other 
words, a quick plate is easily over-exposed and 
spoiled, while a slow plate, which, under cer- 
tain conditions, would require an exposure of 
one second, if exposed for only half a second, 
or a second and a half, would yield a good 
negative if carefully developed. Whenever 
possible it is best to use isochromatic plates, 
as they render the color values with greater 
accuracy than the ordinary plates. For 
flowers and fish and other brightly colored 
objects, they are absolutely necessary. But 
they have one great disadvantage, and that is 
their bad keeping qualities; especialiy are they 
sensitive to dampness. Extra care is required 
when developing them. The ordinary orange 
light fogs them, and the dim light afforded by 
a deep ruby glass, covered with orange paper, 
makes manipulation somewhat difficult. 

Changing Bag for Plates—Apart from the 
dark room the necessity of a field changing 
bag is often felt. To rely on crawling under 
blankets is both risky and uncomfortable. 
Therefore it is best to make a changing bag, 
using pantasote or some such opaque material. 
The bag should be box shape, having two arm- 
holes on one side. These armholes should be 
made sleeve shape, with a fastening at the 
elbow. Be sure to have the opening large 
enough to admit the plate holders. When 
using this bag secure it at the four upper 
corners to any suitable support and allow the 
bottom to rest on a firm support. 
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FROM THE MIDDLE WEST. 


HERE is no track or baseball team in the 

Middle West which appears to have a 

walkaway, and close and spirited contests are 
to be looked for as the season advances. 

As has been the case for several years IIli- 
credited with the strongest base- 
ball team. It is practically the same veteran 
nine which won second place to Michigan last 
season. Illinois has planned a pretentious trip 
East and will play all the leading college 
It is the only Western college team 


nois_ is 


teams. 
which will play east of Ithaca, where Michigan 
plays Cornell one of a series of three games. 
The last eastern trips of Michigan and Chi- 
cago were so disastrous that they have been 
abandoned for the present season. 

At Ann Arbor but three members of last 
year’s championship team are candidates this 
season and a nine will have to be deweloped 
from green material. 
a similar position but with a better showing 


Chicago finds herself in 


of old players, although Smith, the mainstay 
Chicago will probably be 
Wisconsin 


in the box, is gone. 
stronger than for several seasons. 
has not been in the race for a year or two and 
her promise for 1902 is very uncertain. 

Minnesota and Iowa are so far removed from 
the centre of activity that they do not hold 
in baseball the place they occupy in football. 
Iowa plays with Illinois, and there will be an 
opportunity to get a line on the work of the 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri teams when 
the showing Iowa makes at Champaign is 
known. Northwestern has been rather a back 
number of late but will put a team in the 
field this year that should give a_ better 
account of itself than last season, a number of 
old players being in the game again. 

Beloit and Notre Dame have had very strong 
teams for years, but the other colleges in the 
Western Conference have not met them on an 
equal basis for some time. This year Beloit 
has come in under the Western Conference 
rules and it remains to be seen whether her 
teams maintain the high standard they have 
had in the past. Notre Dame claims that its 
teams will play under the conference rules 
this season and they will probably be 
obliged to do so, as the larger colleges are 
compelling adherence to wholesome rules. 


ICHIGAN has won the Western track 
championship for the past two years, beat- 
ing out Wisconsin last year in Chicago. At 
present it looks as though there would be a 
three-cornered fight with Chicago as the third 
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contestant; the team of the latter being 
strengthened by several new athletes who have 
done remarkably well in the two indoor meets 
with Wisconsin. Lllinois was overwhelmingly 
defeated by Michigan in a similar winter dual 
contest and, unless something new develops, 
will not figure in the Western Conference meet. 

In the field events Michigan shows up very 
well. In the long distance runs Wisconsin bids 
fair to have things its own way. In the 
sprints, however, there will be some of the 
prettiest contests that have ever taken place. 
Illinois, Michigan, and Beloit all have ten 
second men in the hundred, while the same 
colleges have equally good entries for the 
longer sprint. For the mile, half, and quarter 
there is a fine field of candidates and some 
new men who are liable to upset calculations. 
In the hurdles Minnesota, Chicago, and Wis- 
consin have former point winners and experi- 
enced athletes who will give good accounts of 
themselves. 

No Western colleges will send representa- 
tives to the Eastern intercollegiate this year, 
as the dates for the respective meets in the 
East and West are the same. 


THE EASTERN TRACK SITUATION, 


HE Eastern athletic situation shows that 
Harvard and Yale will this year be just as 
superior on the track as they were last season, 
and that the fight for premier honors will be 
between this great pair of New England uni- 
versities. Harvard, the present champion, has 
lost by graduation six of last year’s inter- 
collegiate point winners, “ Benny” Clark, the 
mile champion; W. G. Clerk, third in the 
quarter; Swan, fourth in the mile; Ellis, in 
the high jump and shot; Rotch, in the high 
jump; and Boal in the hammer. These men 
won altogether 154 points. But in spite of 
their absence the prospects for a strong team 
are very good. Lightner, who was placed in 
both the sprints; Converse and Willis, the 
hurdlers; Rust and Manson in the quarter; 
Mills and Knowles in the distances; and Ris- 
tine and Robinson in the jumps and shot, are 
all back. Besides these there are Haigh in 
the sprints; Boynton in the half mile; Foote, 
Richardson, and Waller in the distances; and 
Shirk in the broad jump, all of whom came 
near winning places in last year’s champion- 
ships. Scheuber and Schick are two new 
sprinters who may be heard from. Schick was 
the interscholastic champion last year and has 
done 10 seconds. 
Yale loses by graduation or otherwise Shel- 
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don, the shot champion; Dupee in the sprints; 
and Hord in the pole vault. These men totaled 
11 5-6 points last year, but for each man lost 
there is a newcomer who promises to do as 
well or better. Yale retains all other point 
winners, namely, Clapp and Thomas in the 
hurdles; Franchot in the half mile; Weston in 
the mile; and Beck in the shot; also Ingham, 
Hargrave, and Pease, men who failed by only a 
narrow margin to win places last year. Har- 
grave’s strained tendon is now in good shape, 
while Boardman, who could not even compete 
at last year’s intercollegiates because of a 
broken tendon, is again running strong. He 
should account for the quarter if he gets into 
shape, and as he is also fast for the 220 yards 
should make at least five points for his col- 
lege. Spraker, who could not compete last 
year because of ineligibility, is now a eandi- 
date for high and broad jump honors, and he 
should tally at least seven points in these two 
events. In Long, of the Hill School, with a 
record of 502 seconds for the quarter and in 
Moulton, who did better than 22 seconds at 
Yale’s fall games, Yale has two men who seem 
to be of championship calibre. Chittendon, 
Stevens, and Teel in the distance runs, Goss 
and Hogan in the weight events, and Victor 
in the high jump, are other men who have 
shown good form on previous occasions. It 
looks from this as if Yale should win back the 
laurels lost to Harvard last May by taking the 
dual games and the intercollegiates. Should 
Harvard win it will be through the large num- 
ber of point winners in the different events, 
as was the case last year. 

Princeton retains all last year’s point win- 
ners in Dewitt, the hammer champion; Perry, 
the half mile champion; Williams, third at 
two miles; and Curtis, Moore, and Coleman, 
who scored in the high jump and pole vault. 
Carter is a fair hurdler, while Cochran’is said 
to have improved in the half mile. In Horton 
Princeton has a good but uncertain pole 
vaulter, but outside of Adsit in the half, Mc- 
Elroy in the sprints, and Fox in the shot there 


seem to be no other men capable of winning 
points in open competition. From a dual stand- 
point Princeton cannot be said to be very 
strong. 

Gallagher, the two mile champion, is Cor- 
nell’s only loss from last year’s team. Sears, 
of whom great things are predicted in the 
sprints; Bellinger, the half-miler; and Wales, 
the hammer thrower, all won places in the 
championships last May. In addition, Cornell 
has two good hurdlers in Purcell and Ketchum, 
two fair sprinters in Wales and Young, a prom- 
ising high jumper in Knapp, and a good miler 
in Trott, whose mile against Michigan in 4 
minutes 364, seconds, indoors, indicates that he 
has greatly improved. Rogers and Moxley are 
two useful weight men, while Flanders, Mce- 
Meekin, and Pollard show promise in the dis- 
tances. As a team, Cornell seems stronger 
than any other of the Eastern colleges with 
the exception of Harvard and Yale. 

Pennsylvania’s three point winners, Hare, 
Bushnell, and Deakin, have all graduated, and 
but very few of their successors seem to be 
first class. On this account Pennsylvania may 
show up fairly well in the dual games, but can 
hardly expect to score more than a few points 
at the intercollegiates. Westney, Goodman, 
and Anderson are three good sprinters; How- 
ard and Allen are fair at the hurdles; Baillie, 
Bowen, and Standen are possible point winners 
in the distances; while Gray, Colket, and Baird 
may score in the pole vault. Boyd in the shot 
and I. Orton in the half are about the only 
other men capable of winning points. 

Other college teams have here and there a 
man worthy of special mention. Duffy and 
Holland, of Georgetown, will both be on hand 
to uphold their championships in the 100 yards 
and the 440 yards respectively. 

Marshall, Powers, and Brenneman, of Colum- 
bia; Nutter, of Bowdoin; Lowe and Gardiner, 
of Syracuse; and Thompson, of Amherst, who 
is said to be running the quarter very fast, 
seem to be about the only other men who may 
figure in the open meets this season. 
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REVIEW OF THE ICE HOCKEY SEASON 


I1QOI-1902 


By CHARLES E. PATTERSON 


w the quality of play exhibited by the lead- 
| ing teams, ice hockey has made no advance 
over the last few seasons preceding, but the 
encouraging feature of this excellent pastime 
has been in its development in hitherto un- 
known territory and in the organization of 
many new teams of a junior grade. For 
example, its revival at Cornell may be men- 
tioned, and also its extension to Wiiliams, 
Amherst, Dartmouth, Technology (Boston), 
and other northern colleges. In the cities, 
too, intermediate and junior “sevens” have 
abounded in gratifying numbers. The school 
teams have been much more numerous, and 
have shown an increasing grasp of the princi- 
ples of this splendid winter sport. Class teams 
have appeared at Yale and elsewhere—a feat- 
ure which cannot be too highly commended to 
colleges along the northern tier, inasmuch as 
class rivalry will develop and establish the 
game more rapidly than anything else, will help 
recruit the ’Varsity squad, and what is most 
important—will provide vigorous, wholesome 
out-of-door exercise to a larger number of 
students. 

The intercollegiate championship was won by 
Yale, that university, by the way, having cap- 
tured every intercollegiate series since the 
game was introduced on an organized basis 
some five years ago. The 1902 preliminary 
series resulted as reported last month. 

An All-College seven, taking into account the 
work of the leading players, would be: 

Forwards, Stoddard (Yale), Inman (Yale), 
Purnell (Princeton), Winsor (Harvard) ; cover- 
point, Hitchcock (Yale); point, Ward (Yale) ; 
goal, Manning (Harvard). 

“The championship of the Amateur Hockey 
League was won, for the fourth consecutive 
season, by the Crescent Athletic Club seven, 
the final game, after a triple tie, being cap- 
tured from the New York A. C. team by 5-1, 
on March 26, in Brooklyn. 

The summary follows: 

Won Lost Per cent. 





Crescett- A: Can isc cscevcce 7 2 77.8 
Dew POOR Be Cec veccsvece 6 3 66.7 
Hockey Club of N. Y..... 5 3 62.5 
St. Nicholas S. C.......... 3 5 37-5 
Brooklyn S. C,......0ss00 ° 8 00.0 


In Pittsburg the Senior League series resulted 
as follows: 


Won Lost 
OIG es ain sv ka0s dansceseveves 5 
Pittsburg OE ope 6 
Bankers’ A.C... 10 





These teams have played strong hockey, and 
have held their own with many visiting sevens 
from Canada and the seaboard, but they are 
hardly justified in claiming “the earth and the 
fulness thereof,” inasmuch as the exceptionally 
large playing surface to which they have accus- 
tomed themselves by constant practise all win- 
ter has given them an immense advantage over 
teams which have been playing within much 
smaller enclosures. 

The burning of the West Park Ice Palace, 
Philadelphia, shut off most of the hockey in 
that section, and the Quaker City team was 
held together by occasional exhibition games 
only. 

It is to be regretted that ice hockey has not 
obtained among the Northwestern colleges. 
In Chicago, perhaps, the weather conditions are 
not reliable enough, but in Madison, Ann 
Arbor, and Minneapolis and intermediate 
points the game could certainly be played to 
advantage. 

The event of the year in Canadian hockey 
was the winning by the Montreal A. A. A. 
team of the Stanley Challenge Cup from the 
Victorias of Winnipeg. 

The games were played on the natural ice 
rink of Winnipeg, on March 13, 15, and 17. In 
the first there was much roughness and fre- 
quent disqualifications on both sides. Gingras, 
of the Victorias, in the middle of the first half, 
seored the only goal of the match. 

Montreal won the second game, scoring 5 to 0. 

Montreal won easily on its merits, scoring 
once in the first half and four times in the 
second: Victoria was badly off, lack of con- 
dition and practise causing wild shooting and 
weak defense. Scanlon was the only Victoria 
man who was “ on his game,” and he admirably 
fulfilled the difficult task of checking Liffiton, 
the best forward in Canada. 

The third match was. bitterly fought, and 
went to Montreal, 2 to 1, the magnificent work 
of Hooper, Boon, and Bellingham being chiefly 
responsible for the victory. 

Other important Canadian league champion- 
ships have resulted as follows: 


Ontario Hockey Association: Senior finals— 
Pacha of Toronto defeated the Cornwalls, 
4-3 and 8-3. 

intermediate finals: Peterborough defeated 
Galt, 4-4 and 4-3. 

Junior finals: Upper Canada College de- 
feated Stratford, 3-3 and 4-3. 

Stanley Cup, first series at Winnipeg, Jan. 22 
and 24, 1902: Victorias defeated Wellingtons of 
Toronto, 5-3 and 5-3. 








FOR THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


The American Fur Trade of the Far West. By 
Captain Hiram Martin Chittenden, U. S. 
A. Three volumes. Published by Francis 
P. Harper. 


HISTORY of the pioneer trading posts and 

A the early fur companies of the Missouri 
Valley and the Rocky Mountains, and of the 
overland commerce with Santa Fé, New Mex- 
ico. It is a most important and original work, 
very largely based upon unpublished records, 
and published on good paper and readable 
type, with complete maps and illustrations. 
There is a romantic interest in the story of 
these early days, at this time when very few 
of us realize the important part the fur trade 
took in the progress of civilization in the trans- 
Mississippi regions. From the return of 
Lewis and Clark in 1806, to the discovery of 
gold in California, there were stirring days in 
that then unknown region. We are accus- 
tomed to look upon Lewis and Clark as the 
original pioneers of the Missouri Valley, but 
two generations before their expedition the 
lonely trader had made his way to those 
shores to trap and deal with the Indians. The 
author has treated the subject with much 
sympathy and in a most engaging manner. In 
reflecting this period he set himself a consid- 
erable task, but marked success has attended 
his effort, for these three volumes must now 
_ take rank as the most important to have been 

yet written on this subject and period. 


Fowls of the Air; Beasts of the Fields. By 
William J. Long. Two separate volumes. 
Illustrated by Charles Copeland. Ginn 
& Co. 


R. LONG is one of the most convincing and 

entertaining of those now interpreting 
animal and bird and wild life. Although he 
seeks to give us the creature’s point of view, 
thus showing the other side of the shield, yet 
he does not make the mistake of idealizing his 
animals beyond literacy or credence. It is 
always the real animal of which he writes, and 
his stories are the more interesting and cer- 
tainly the more trustworthy because of that 
quality. Both volumes are illustrated with 
fidelity and great attractiveness. 


Camp Cookery. A Practical Manual for 
all outdoor cooking. By Captain A. J. 
Kenealy. Royal Baking Powder Company. 


HERE is no end to the number of cook books 
and magazine articles that are put forth 
from time to time for the mystification of the 


novice. This little unpretentious book by 
Kenealy, however, differs from most of those 
which have come under my eye in being obvi- 
ously for the enlightenment of campers, 
whether they be on shore or on board yachts. 
It is very simple, quite short, and therefore 
handy, and thoroughly practical. 


Neat to the Ground. By Martha McCulloch- 
Williams. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Fe’ know the daily matters of country life 

more intimately than Mrs. McCulloch- 
Williams, and none writes so entertainingly 
about them. In this most attractively printed 
and really very interesting volume is woodland 
lore, fascinating bits of farm life, and the smell 
of outdoors. It is well worth buying: and 
reading. 


Athletics at Princeton. A History Compiled by 
Frank Presby, ’79, and James Hugh Mof- 
fatt, 00, with introduction by Henry Van 
Dyke, ’73. Fully illustrated and published 
under the sanction and supervision of the 
Graduate Advisory Committee. 


T= is more than a history of Princeton’s 

athletics; it is practically a history of 
Eastern university sport, for it begins with the 
very beginnings of baseball and athletics and 
football at Princeton; and that means the 
beginning of these sports in their intercollegi- 
ate form. There is also the brief but inter- 
esting history of Princeton’s rowing, while the 
minor sports are well represented. It is the 
most beautiful and complete and intimate his- 
tory of college sport that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to any college man; 
to a Princetonian it is indispensable. 


The Speckled Trout. Edited and illustrated by 
Louis Rhead, with introduction by 
Charles Hallock. R. H. Russell & Co. 


ieee is quite the most artistic volume yet 

to have been brought forth on this sub- 
ject. It is very pleasing to the eye, as might 
be expected of any book of this character, of 
which Mr. Rhead had in hand the pictorial 
direction. The text, however, though not 
being at fault, is, with the exception of Mr. 
Charles Hallock’s introduction, quite a_ bit 
below the illustrations in point of quality, a 
great many of the papers having in part or in 
entirety already appeared in print. On the 
whole, it is a pleasing, but neither a serious 
nor an important addition to piscatorial liter- 
ature. 
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Mr. Foxhall Keene, 
Captain of the American Polo Team 
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